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PEEFACB. 


rr^HIS little book does not profess to be a complete 
grammar of New Testament Greek. It may be 
a question whether the great works of Winer on a 
large scale and Buttman on a smaller leave room for 
a competitor. What is attempted here is both some- 
thing less and something more : to indicate, not ex- 
haustively but representatively, the points wherein 
the language of the New Testament dilFers from 
classical and even post-classical usage: to classify 
such differences ^according to their origin ; and thus 
to vivify the study of purely verbal grammar, and 
bring it into connection with wider intellectual interests 
and sympathies. 

Moreover, while it is true that we can talk about 
New Testament Greek, as one form of the language 
which has a real existence, and while the Greek 
Testament, or even the whole Greek Bible, forms 
but a small body of literature, it is true at the same 
time that every biblical writer — at least every New 
Testament writer — has a style A his own, and often 
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grammatical peculiarities of his own, so that the works 
of We biblical writer may differ from the rest quite ^ 
as much as from those of secular writers. The study 
of these individualities brings us, more perhaps than 
the study of the Hellenistic language generally, into 
contact with the minds of the evangelical writers, 
and so gives real assistance to the comprehension of 
their writings. An attempt has been made to distin- 
guish how far each writer (or each school or group 
of writers) shares in the special characteristics of 
Hellenistic or biblical Greek, how far he has marked 
linguistic features of his own, and thus to give the 
student some notion of the extent and importance of 
purely grammatical questions in dealing with the New 
Testament. It is hoped that, if he desires to pursue 
the study of pure grammar further, he may here find 
an introduction to the subject that will relievo its 
apparent aridity and want of interest ; and that if he 
does not, he will gain a just notion of the amount of 
deference due to grammatical specialists, and will be 
able to judge on what questions this decision must be 
accepted as final, and on what questions any careful 
and sensible reader has a right to think for himself. 

It will appear that I take a large view of this 
liberty of the non-grammarian, that I look for little 
gain to theology, and hardly any to devotion, from 
the minute verbal study of the language of the New 
Testament. Even w^e ^t otherwise, a book like this 
is intended, of course, neither as a theological nor a 
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devotional manual. "S'et it would be wrong to trewt, 
,or to encourage students to treat, even a study 
subsidiary to theology otherwise than reverently ; and 
it is impossible, and hardly desirable, to form a judg- 
ment on points of verbal criticism that shall not be 
coloured by the opinions and feelings on deeper 
subjects of the person forming it. While I had 
no call to enter on controversial topics, I have not 
been careful to avoid expressing an opinion where one 
seemed called for, even if it had a controversial bear- 
ing, or re^jted on grounds open to controversy. 

The books that I have made most practical use of, 
and had most constantly in my hands, were Winer’s 
Grammar of New Testament Greek,” in Dr. Moulton’s 
Translation, and Grimm’s Lexicon of the New 
Testament” in Professor Thayer’s version. Winer has 
never been superseded, though his work is, to some 
extent, obsolete in form, as when he first wrote, 
it was necessary to prove that the Greek of the 
New Testament was a real language that had a 
grammar, not a jargon in which any construction, 
any case or tense, any particle or preposition might 
be used instead of any other. I have found more use 
in Professor Thayer’s own Indices, than in what the 
Lexicon, as such, adds to ordinary Greek Lexicons on 
the one hand, and to a concordance on the other. 
But I have given, as a rule, greater proportional 
attention to points that struck Ae ftf my own reading, 
than to such as I only noticed when my attotion 
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Tms called to them by grammarians. I believe this 
to^be right in principle, especially when it was less 
my object to expound the subject exhaustively than 
to rouse a living interest in it. The student will 
know grammar best who does most to construct a 
grammar for himself ; and it was by doing this that 
I could best help others to do it. For this reason, 
among others, I have rarely quoted authorities. I 
will ask critical i-eaders to believe that it was neither 
because I spared the labour of consulting them, nor 
because I desired to conceal obligations to them ; but, 
apart from the necessity of economising space, I 
sometimes made out from my own notes what I could 
have taken ready-made from a pre-existing work, and 
sometimes could ill distinguish how much was taken 
from one and how much from the other. 

On the other hand, I have not the advantage of 
an idiomatic knowledge of modern Greek. When, 
therefore, I have occasion to make a statement *about 
modern usage, unless it be something quite obvious 
and notorious, I generally refer to my authority. 

I ought perhaps to apologise for an inequality in 
different parts of the bcok, in the fulness with which 
illustrative references and quotations have been 
supplied. There ai*e subjects where a complete 
enumeration of all relevant passages seems essential ; 
there are others w^here a few typical examples will 
suffice: and in iatter case, if much more than 
the sufficient minimum be supplied, there is a risk 
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that any but the most painstaking students will feel 
that they cannot see the wood for the trees. I h^e 
therefore, deliberately, sometimes tried to give "ex- 
haustive lists, and sometimes left it to painstaking 
students to find parallels to one or two typical passages. 
But I feel no confidence that my judgment has always 
been right, or my practice consistent with itself in 
treating a subject by one or other method. 


The above was written by my brother, but not finally 
revised for press, at the time when the MS. was sent 
to the publishei's. It has been necessary to make one 
or two verbal alterations and omissions. One or two 
sentences on p. vi refer to a Second Part, describing 
the characteristics of New Testament writers and 
comparing specimen passages of New Testament and 
Hellenistic Greek, which, though completed for press, 
was reserved for subsequent publication, as it exceeded 
the limits of the series. 

At the time of his death the author had passed two 
sheets for press; he had also practically completed 
the revision of four more; for the remainder I am 
responsible. The very few alterations and additions I 
have ventured to make are almost all marked by 
.square brackets. It only remains to acknowledge 
with thanks the valuable assistance received from 
the kindness of Mr. F. E. Thompson, M.A., of 
Marlborough College, who has found time to read 
every sheet carefully. 


Sej^temher 1889. 


G. A. SlMCOX. 
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INTRODUCTIOiT. 

THE GREEK NATION AND LANGUAGE AFTER 
ALEXANDER. 

O ONTEMPORAKY opinion was divided, and pos- 
teritiy has disputed, whether the conquests of 
Alexander the Great are to be regarded as the ruin 
of Greece or as the triumph of Greece. The answer 
will depend on what we understand by Greece ” — 
whether we regard the true glory of the Greek nation 
as lying in its civic liberties, or in its intellectual 
influence on the world. The victory at Choeronea ” 
wsts no doubt “ fati ’ to liberty ” in one sense : but it 
IS not therefore self-evident that it must have been a 
“ dishonest victory — one that the world, or even an 
enlightened Greek patriot, ought to regret or lament. 
In the eyes of contemporaries, the character of the 
Macedonian conquest turned, to a great extent, on 
the right of the x^xiquerors to be regarded as Greeks 
themselves. A hiQjillirn historian is tempted to treat 
this question as ^ meaningless piece of superstition : 
but so far as it has a meaning, the true answer is 
that the Macedonian kings were Greeks, though the 
Macedonian people were not. Whether the legends 
of the Temenids Caranys and iger^iccas be at bottom 
historical or no, the fact that they were told and 
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believed, was a real historical influence. There is no 
j^peal from the judges at Olympia (Hdt. Y. xxii) to 
modern criticism, but Philip must be allowed to 
a Greek by descent, for three genei-ations if for no 
more. 

Philip was indeed, like Peter the Great, the king 
of a barbarous people ; and, like Peter, he was a 
brutal barbarian in his personal habits. But he was 
as far-sighted a statesman as Peter, and as sincere 
in his appreciation of the culture of his civilised 
neighbours. Having spent much of his youth as a 
hostage at. Thebes, he may be called a Greek by 
education as well as by blood ; and he earned by war 
and diplomacy a title to the most sacred privileges of 
a Greek, when, after the so-called Sacred War against 
the Phocians, he was admitted to their forfeited place 
in the Amphictyonic Synod of Delphi and Thermopy- 
lae. It was the possession of these common sanc- 
tuaries, the right of common worship there for Dorians, 
lonians, Acha3ans, Thessalians and the rest, that 
gave to all Greeks a centre and a sanction for the 
sense of a common nationality, though they belonged 
to independent and often hostile states. If there 
ever was a king of all Greece after the time of 
Agamemnon, it was the Delphian Apollo. A human 
“ king of Grecia ” (Dan. viii. 21) only became possible, 
when an earthly king was able to enlist on his side 
the loyalty of Greeks to their god. 

In Alexander’s character, barbarism and high genius 
were even more strangely mixed than in his father’s. 
Scratch the Macedonian, and you found the Thracian : 
but the overlayir^^ wi? s of gold as pure as adorned the 
image of Olympian Zeus. The man was as extraor- 
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dinaiy as his deeds. A hero of romance, he* was one 
of the three or f onr greatest generals of history ; «an 
4 »adventnrer, and by no means an unselfish one, he was 
the devoted champion of the cause of human progress; 
a conqueror in the name of a national fanaticism, 
he was the first of men to conceive the unity of the 
civilised world as something higher than nationality. 
From different points of view, we may compare him 
with Mahomet and with Charlemagne : and it would 
be hard to deny that the armed apostle of Hellenic 
culture was as sincerely devoted to his cause as the 
armed apostles of monotheism a thousand years later. 
We are told by contemporaries (Aesch. de FaU, Leg. 
42. 47, etc.) that Philip, with all his brutality, exer- 
cised a singular charm over men who came into 
pei’sonal contact with him. Alexander’s personal 
charm is so much greater, that it has almost won 
condonation for his faults and crimes, which were 
not slight, from every generation for two thousand 
years. . 

Worn out between the violent exertions of hia 
active life, and the intemperance which was more 
and more his chief relaxation from them, Alexander 
died at Babylon in the twelfth year of his reign. 
As an empire, his empire ail but died with him. His 
half-brother and his infant sons were mere puppets in 
the hands of his generals, and were before long mur- 
dered, and the royal family exterminated. But hifi 
twelve years’ reign had sufficed to change the face of 
the world, and to modify the inner spirit of its life, more 
than any other equal period in history, unless it be 
that from the Fdiet of Milan jjo ^he Council of Nice,* 

* Posterity must judge, if the period froip the meeting of 
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Henceforth, Greek political life had no longer the 
inBeorest that it had had for the world. Agis and 
Cleomenes, Aratus and Philopcemen, were not neces^' 
Barily inferior men to Pericles or Epaminondas ; but 
they had no longer a chance of such great careers. 
What political life there was flourished mostly in the 
cities whose past history had been least conspicuous : 
and there it was a necessary and difficult condition of 
political success, to secure the non-intervention, or if 
possible the friendliness, of the dominant Macedonian 
dynasty of the moment. It was a century and a half 
before, under Poman pressure, the politics of Greece 
became merely municipal : but, from the end of the 
Lamian war, the vital interest of Greek history lies 
elsewhere. For the literary greatness of Athens 
hardly outlasted its political greatness. The last 
eminent Athenian writers — rMenander, Epicurus, 
Demetrius of Phalerum — belong to the generation 
that were children at the time of Ohseronea or of 
Crannon. 

For more than twenty years after Alexander's death 
— for eight or nine after the extinction of his dynasty 
— a confused and pircposeless sfe*uggle went on between 
the various Macedoniatis who had gained distinction 
or influence, either as Officers in his army, as satraps 
in his empire, or as regents, more or less, legitimately 
authorised, for his heirs. At the battle of Ipsus in 
Piirygia, b.c. 301, Ahtigonus, who alone of these pre- 
tenders appeared to have any chance of securing the 

the States General to the cstablishnient of the Consulate be 
worthy to be ranked with these. The changes of the Eenais- 
Bance and the RefonfcStiofe, certainly, were spread over a 
greater length of time. 
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united empire, was defeated and slain ; and a parti- 
tion was agreed upon among the victors, which mafle 
fbme approach to a permanent settlement, Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus — or, as some said, an illegitimate son 
of the great Philip — became king of Egypt. Lysi- 
machiis reigned in Thrace and the north-western part 
of Asia Minor, and for a time occupied Macedonia 
itself; but he did not found a d 3 niasty of any per- 
manence : Macedonia soon passed into the hands of 
the descendants of Antigonus. The greater part of 
the Asiatic territory — the main body of the conquered 
Persian* empire — ^was held by Seleucus, the son of 
Antiochus and Laodice, the seat of his rule lying first 
at Babylon, afterwards in Syria, * Asia Minor partly 
belonged to the Seleucid empire, but in it were various 
kingdoms of lower rank, under princes Greek or 
Macedonian, native or evesd, Persian* And while none 
of these could rank as co-ordinate with the kings of 
Macedonia, Egypt, and Syria, a fourth power of still 
greater extent and longer endurance grew up in the 
further East. At first, there existed a Greek kingdom 
in Bactria; but this was. first isolated and at last 
overthrown, and the eastern ]^lf of the Seleucid 
kingdom detached, by the independence and growth of 
the Parthiaqs under the native dynasty of Arsaces, 
And in each pf these more or less H^llenised kingdoms 
there was a continuation^ if hot of the vigour of 
political life, at least of the civilisation and literary 
cultivation which in “Greece proper^' had run its 
course. It seems that the native language of Mace- 
donia itself, which, though very likely cognate with 
Greek, was never recognised ae ^jGreek dialect, now 
died out more or less rapidly and completely, ahd was 
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replaced by Greek.^ The Macedonian kings, at any 
rate, could no longer be regarded as mere barbarians^ 
as had been not unreasonable when Perdiccas aspired 
to hold the balance between Sparta and Athens, and 
not impossible when Demosthenes confronted Philip. 
In Egypt, the able kings of Ptolemy's race and name 
had on the one hand succeeded in identifying them- 
selves in the popular mind with the ancient religion 
and the ancient national monarchy : on the other 
hand, they made their Greek capital Alexandria the 
home of Greek learning — of a progressive Greek 
science, such as had hardly existed before, as w'ell as 
of a Greek literary revival, which holds a respectable 
place among renaissance literatures. In the kingdom 
of Asia or Syria, in like manner, though native 
languages continued in use, they were overspread by 
a stratum of Greek culture. The numerous cities 
named Antiochia, Seleucia, Laodicea or the like, over- 
shadowed or rivalled the older capitals; and Greek 
proper names became common, at least as duplicates, 
even among men who kept their old language and a 
good deal of their old national spirit, t Even among 
the Parthians, though the strength of the monarchy 
and the origin of the dynasty itself were barbarian, 
Hellenic influence was by no means absent. Its 

* It is doubtful whether Polybius would have considered 
the Macedonians a Greek people, in a sense that the Latins 
were not. But certainly the diplomacy of his day regarded 
them as a Greek power: and Liv. XXXI. xxix. 15 shows 
what was the character of the people in the historian’s day at 
any rate, if not at the time he writes of. 

t An extreme instance is furnished by the Hyrcanus, 
Aristobalus, Alexandar}*etd, whom we find in the Hashmonean 
dynasty, of which the very raison d*Stre was the champion- 
ship of t{ie national spirit against Hellenism. 
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existence, and at the same time its shallowness, is 
well indicated by the grim story of the performange 
d# Euripides’ Bacch® at the wedding-feast of Pacorus. 

And thus the Greek language, which had been a 
group of dialects spoken, and sometimes written, in 
the cities and districts on the two sides of the ^gaean 
and Ionian seas, became henceforth the language of at 
least half the civilised world — the language of govern- 
ment, commerce, and literature throughout the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean basin. A change like this 
could not take place without a certain amount of 
change in the Greek language itself. Until now, the 
literary Greek of every community had been, as a 
rule, the spoken dialect of that community itself ; or 
if not, then the dialect of the community in which 
that form of literature had first flourished. But the 
mere existence of a literature tends to fix and stereo- 
ty])e the hitherto plastic usages of language, and to 
render obsolete, or to brand as incorrect, the diver- 
gences of dialect. Only four or five * of the Greek 
dialects had been used, to any important extent, for 
literary purposes; and only one of these, the Attic, 
had been used for a variety of purposes, both in prose 
and poetry, and had continued in active literary use 
down to the time we speak of, the tim^ of the world- 
wide diflusion of Greek influence. 

In consequence, it was a modified form of the Attic 
dialect which became the prevalent Greek of the new 
period. Some of the most distinctively local Atticisms 

* Besides the Attic and the Ionic of Asia Elinor, we have 
the A3olic of the early lyric poetry, the Doric of that form of 
choral poetry known to us by the chorus of the Attic drama, 
and the Boeotian of Pindar, whith ifc^ardly quite identical 
with the last of these, and still less with the third. 
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were dropped more or less completely. Certain words 
■^i^ried more or less from the Attic standard in pro- 
nunciation or in meaning : tendencies to the simplifi- 
cation and softening of the sound of words, and of 
grammatical forms, which had declared themselves in 
the later Attic itself, wore carried further, or became 
universal : while a few forms and usages characteristic 
of other dialects were more or less widely adopted. 
Btill the common or ‘‘ universal dialect,’^ the literary 
language of tlie new Greece coextensive with the 
Alexandrine empire, is substantially a form of Attic. 

But while this conventional langunge came into 
universal use as the language of prose literature, and 
of intercourse among educated men, it was impossible 
but that, in a language so widely spread, a tendency 
to dialectical variation should assert itself afresh. 
There are some traces of such a tendency even among 
purely Greek communities: for instance, of distinctively 
Alexandrian grammatical forms, which are not likely 
to have been native, and are not proved to have 
existed, in any of the Greek or Macedonian communi- 
nities from which the citizens of Alexandria were 
derived."*' But still wider variations necessarily arose, 
when Greek came into use as an olhcial or commercial 
language among nations still using their native lan- 
guages — languages often of quite different genius and 
structure from Greek. The Lingua Franca of the 
Levant, the Pigeon English of the Chinese ports, and 
the dialects of English and French spoken by negroes 

* The 3rd pi, of preterites in -oaav was said to be originally 
Boeotian or Chalcidian, though inscriptions fail to prove it. 
Anyhow, it was probably from other causes than Boeotian or 
Chalcidian settlemcntr^hat it was popularised at Alexandria; 
seepp. 36-7. 
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in til© West Indies, show how utterly a language 
may be disguised and disintegrated when it comes to 
lib used under such circumstances.* 

In these instances, no doubt, the transformation of 
the language is carried further, because those who 
use it are uneducated men, and acquire it only for 
worldly purposes, without any intellectual interest. 
But liberal education and intellectual purpose will 
not always sudice to secure to men a perfect and 
sympathetic insiglit into tho spirit and usnge of a 
language not their own. It is doubtful, but it is 
from the nature of tlie ease impOKSsible to ascertain, 
wliethor cho purest Latin of an elegant modern 
scholar ♦V'ould have passed mirster in a Homan literary 
circle. But there is no doubt that what is called 
Bp 000 English ” — tho English spoken or written by 
th^"/ first generation of natives of India well trained 
i*.i British literature — has sometimes been almost as 
grotesque as the colloquial dialects begotten between 
uneducated Englishmen and uneducated foi*eigners. 
We may suspect that there were in ancient times 
Hellenised Orientals whoso language, though it seems 
fairly correct to us, was felt by contemporaries to 
be either incorrect, or pedantic in its correctness. 
Thei-e are on© or two extant writers,f on whose 

* One may guess that it was from the observation of similar 
cases, that grammarians thought it plausible to derive adXoiKos 
(a word in tolerably early use) from the name of tho town of 
Soli in Cilicia. There had been an eany Greek settlement 
there, far from Greece in the geographical sense ; and it 
seemed natural to suppose accordingly, that that must have 
been an early home of bad Greek, 

t It may have been this kind of pedantry that prevented 
Josepus, despite his laboured clAssi^ialism of style, from 
gaining the attention of the classical world; though even 
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style we should be glad to have the judgment of a 
(^mpetent contemporary critic. 

These circumstances — ^the modernising tendencies 
of the Greek language itself, the stiffening of literary 
Greek into something distinct from the spoken lan- 
guage, and the greater or less modifications of its 
form, when it came to he spoken and written by 
“ barbarians ” — are real justifications, apart from the 
prejudice of a narrow ‘‘ classical ” education, for our 
regarding the Greek writers after Alexander as less 
“ classical ” in style than tliose of earlier date. But 
it does not follow that their matter is of less value. 
Certainly there is one form of the post-Alexandrino 
or post-classical Greek, and that one in which the 
non-Hellenic element is largest, which deserves and 
will repay careful verbal study, from the unique 
intrinsic importance of the writings embodied in it. 

pre-Christian historians were not able to ignore his subject. 
Dr. Abbott has suggested (in three papers in the Expositor, 
2nd Series, vol. iii ), that the Second Epistle of St. Peter is 
written in “Baboo Greek and as Professor Salmon has 
pointed out, the view is rather favourable than otherwise to 
its genuineness. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE JEWISH HELLENISTS. 


O H the frontier between the empires of the Ptole- 
mies and of the Seleiicidse lay one or two * 
small communities, whose national religion had enough 
internal vigour at once to resist assimilation or 
fusion with the common Hellenic polytheism, and to 
inspire its adherents -with energy and genius that 
prevented their forcible extinction or dissolution. 
Yet while maintaining an unbroken national life in 
tlieir own country, they already were diffused or dis- 
persed in, at least, all tlie adjoining lands. In Egypt, 
especially, they had a large and important colony. 
Yarious legends, incredible as they stand, yet point 
to the fact that the early Ptolemies regarded the 
Jews as loyal and valuable subjects, and granted 

* We know very little of the real religious life of the 
Samaritans: but, from what seems to be authentic in our 
accounts of the teaching and career of Simon Magus, it would 
seem that religious thought with them had a history of its 
own, quite distinct from that of the Jews, and by no means 
without intellectual interest. In the curious description of 
Alexandria ascril>ed to Hadrian (ap. Vopisc. Saturn.') Samari- 
tans are mentioned with Jews, Christians, and worshippers of 
Serapis, among the proselytising sects of the city. If (as 
the tot authorities hold) the letter te spUDfiotis, its evidence of 
the vitality of Samaritan religion is even stronger, as its 
statements will apply to a later date. 
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them exceptional piivileges.* * * § It is generally admitted 
tfis credible, though the story comes to us in an 
untrustworthy form, that about b.c. 280 the reigntng 
king of Egypt took sulficient interest in the nation 
and its national or religious life, to desire a Greek 
translation to be made of their sacred law. Our 
accounts differ as to whether this is to bo ascribed 
to the first or the second Ptolemy ; if tlmre be any 
truth in the story that it was done by the advice of 
Demetrius of Phalerum, the first is likelier. But 
whatever the date, the royal patronage proves thus 
much, that in Egypt at least tlie Jews were not 
treated as enemies of the human race, but, like the 
native Egyptians,! as a nation of respectable antiquity, 
whose origins had an interest for Greeks. In the 
course of the next century and a half, the whole of 
the books + reckoned as sacred or canonical by the 
Jews of Palestine had been translated into Greek, 
probably at Alexandria. So were other works which 
did not secure a permanent § place in the Hebrew 
canon ; and some originally composed in Greek were 
regarded svith equal or nearly equal honoui*. Hence 

* See Mommsen’s History of Itome^ Book VIII. c, xi ad 
init. (vol. vi. pp. 162-5, English translation). 

! It was certainly under Ptolemy 11. (Philadelphus) that 
Manetho wrote his Greek chronicle of Egyptian history. 

J Whenever the Book of Daniel was wr itten^ it was certainly 
translated after the event of its predictions about Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

§ It is held by some authorities, that the Wisdom of the 
Son of Sirach was at one time regarded as canonical, even in 
Palestine. It is implied in the Prologue, that the translator 
knew of the whole of what he regarded as the Hebrew Bible 
as existing in a Greek trjinslation at his date — probably soon 
after B.c. 132, tho»igti tke meaning of his language is dis- 
puted. 
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arose a literature, mainly if not exclusively religious, 
of Hellenists or Greek-speaking Jews: of men sin© 
cei%ly and thoroughly loyal — sometimes if not always 
thoroughly consistent — in their faith and obedience 
to the Jewish religion, but Greek, often exclusively 
Greek, in language, and often more or less influenced 
by Greek thought. 

And though this Hellenistic literature was mainly 
of Alexandrian origin, its influence was by no means 
confined to Egypt. The same century and a half 
that witnessed its growth witnessed also a great 
extension of the Jewish ‘‘Dispersion.’* The efiect of 
the Maccabean wars of independence was not to make 
Judaism again, what it had been in the days before 
the Captivity, the religion of a single nation inhabit- 
ing Palestine. Hather, the freedom of Jerusalem 
served to furnish a centre of loyalty, and a title of 
national legitimacy, to the Jews who carried their 
religion throughout the world. It may be true, as 
commentators on the Prophecies are wont to say, that 
the case of the Jewish Dispersion since Titus and 
Hadrian is absolutely unique — a nation without a 
country, but kept alive by a religion. But if it is 
since the Homan conquest that they have come into 
this state, in the interval between Ptolemy and Titus 
they had reached a state like that of the Armenians 
of modern times* — a nation more attached to their 
religion than to their country, never forsaking the 
first, but thriving best away from the other. In every 
large city from Mesopotamia to Italy, there were large 
organised Jewish communities ; in every country from 
Mesopotamia to Greece, and jat^gome points both 
further east and further west, the smaller towns had 
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smaller Jewish communitios, generally organised like 
^he lai-ger. These Jewish communities were mostly 
poor, often turbulent, and increasingly unpopuhir : 
but they were so far assimilated to the population 
they lived among, that everywhere to the west of 
their owm land they spoke and understood Greek. 
Many of them never, except for ritual purposes, spoke 
any other language. 

Tliese Hellenistic Jews of the Dispersion were very 
possibly affected by the tendency already mentioned 
to dialectical variation in the neo-Hellenic language : 
Cilician and Alexandrian Jews might talk more like 
other Cilicians and other Alexandrians than like each 
other. And at Alexandria, at least, there aro>se a 
school of w'hat may in the widest sense be called 
Hellenistic literature, but of which the literary cha- 
racter is far more Alexandrian than Jewish — a school 
of which the Wisdom of Solomon, the works of Philo, 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews are specimens. 

Still, all Jewish waiters — at least if they wrote, 
as almost all did, on subjects connected with the 
Jewish religion — were subject to one common influ- 
ence, which could not but give their style a common 
character. It could not but affect their language, 
that the writings which they treated as of the highest 
authority — ^which even a diligent classicist like Philo 
is compelled to take as text for his comments — were 
not native Greek wwks, thought out in Greek, but 
translations, and mostly slavishly literal ones, from 
a language of a totally different genius. In later 
times, all the languages of Christian Europe have 
had their phrase^og^, sometimes even their grammar, 
affected by that of the Latin or Greek Bibles with 
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whose use their intellectual cultivation was inseparably 
connected. Still more, the modern English and peiir 
ha^s the modern Gorman language has been modified 
by the vernacular translations of the Bible that 
supplied them with their earliest classics. But to a 
Jew the received text of the Bible was more than to 
a Catholic, more than to any but the most fanatical 
Protestant, the one source of truth, wisdom, and en- 
lightenment ; and the influence of that text on the 
forms of thought and language w^as proportionately 
greater. Thus it is that there came to exist a 
Hellenistic dialect, having real though variable difTer- 
ences from the Common or Hellenic : a dialect in 
which any Greek-speaking J ew would naturally think 
and talk, and in which he would naturally write, 
unless, like Philo or Josepus, lie could by a self- 
conscious effort or aecpiii’ed habit eliminate the 
Hebraising element from his style. 

But besides this Hebraising element, introduced 
from without, the Hellenistic dialect shows certain 
characteristics of the later Gi*eek in a higher degree 
than more purely Hellenic writers of the same date. 
“ Modern Greek,” said Mr, Geldart, ‘‘is ancient Greek 
made easy ; ” and late Greek is, in general, “ easier ” 
to a modern reader than earlier Greek. It is very 
natural that it should be so, because the Greek 
language, in the course of time and of events, began 
to assume the character of a modem language, " Prom 
the age of Thucydides to the age of St. Chrysostom, 
Greek style was more moulded by rhetorical ^rt than 
is the case in most modern languages : but from the 
age of Plato onward it had beei^ r€i^i>sed that rjbetoric 
defeats its own end if it overrides grammar ; and so. 
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as in modern languages, and as increasingly in their 
piost modern periods, it had been felt to be of the 
first necessity to write clearly — to write forcibly, ^or 
even elegantly, was an object secondary to this. 

And if the comparatively pure literary Greek of 
the post-classical period showed this tendency to value 
simplicity and lucidity above all otlier qualities of 
style, this was likely to be still more the case with 
the language of less educated men, or with half -foreign 
idioms like the Hellenistic. Here the influence of 
rhetorical art and education, which as we have said 
was strong among pure Greeks, was almost entirely 
absent. Oratory had been the latest form of literaiy 
art in which independent Greece had displayed genius : 
it was the one in which it was hardest to draw the 
line between the old works of genius and the artificial 
productions of their imitators. But the Jews had 
never been orators nor men swayed by oratory:* 
the desire to be telling, which moulded the antitheti- 
cal periods of the early sophists, and of their pupil 
Thucydides, had little or no weight with them : and 
they had only this in common with Demosthenes 
and his contemporaries, that they wished to make 
sure of being understood by men who heard their 
words once. 

Thus the tendency of later Greek to simplification 
of construction and idiom was intensified when the 

* The only passages in the Old Testament which can be 
called orations — addresses to assemblies on secular .topics 
with a view to persuasion — ^are Isa. xxxvi. 13-20, and Nen. v. 
8-11. The second passage is earnest and effective, but it Is 
Nehemiah’s deeds rather than his words that are eloquent. 
The first (which is not the work of a Jew) is clever enough : 
but we see that it fell latterly flat on the Hebrew mind, in 
contrast with the two words of “ the king’s commandment.” 
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language was used by Jews : most especially was this 
the case, when the Jews, though able to speak an^ 
wHte in Greek, retained tlieir own Semitic language 
in more or less habitual use. It is not very hard to 
learn to speak or write in a language not one^s own. 
But to learn to think indifferently in either of two 
languages is much harder ; and it is perhaps impossible 
so to think, as not to have the form of thought 
modified by the language in wliich it is natural to 
embody it. ISTow if you think in one language and 
translate your thoughts into another, your mastery 
of the second language is, almost ex hypothesis incom- 
plete : at any rate, your command of its idiom will 
be limited by your acquired knowledge of it — you 
have not the instinct that will enable you to speak 
or write freely and boldly, knowing that your words 
will be in harmony with the genius of the language, 
even if you do not know of precedents or technical 
rules to justify them. Therefore the man who can 
speak or write in a language, but cannot think in it, 
is obliged to confine himself to constructions and 
idioms for whicli the rules are few and simple.’^ 
And as with an individual, so with a community 
v/ho adopt a language not their own : only in this 
case they will be aided by one another in adapting, 
thought and language to each other, and the result 
will be completer and more systematic. When there 
are alternative ways in which a thought can be 
expressed, one mil be selected — either as the easiest 
intrinsically, or as likest to the native language — and 
the other w.ill drop out of use. And thoughts for 

♦ Compare Westcott on St. John’e^Gosj^l, Introduction, II, 

5. bt c. 
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which the native language supplies expression, but 
the acquired one does not, will find utterance either 
by importations from the native language, by imita- 
tions of it from the unused resources of the new one, 
or by modifications in the use of some words native 
to the latter. The biblical uses of Trpoo-ajTro- 

Xrjfi\l/La, elp^vT] are illustrations of these three methods 
respectively. 

Thus we are able to describe the language of 
Hellenistic Jews, spoken and to a less extent written 
in the first century of our era, as a form of the post- 
Alexandrine or “ common dialect of Greek, modified 
partly by the local or dialectical peculiarities of 
Alexandria and its neighbourhood, but moi'e exten- 
sively by a simplification of grammar and idiom, by 
an abandonment of the antithetical and I’hetorical 
form of sentence usual in classical Greek, and by 
some adoption or imitation of Semitic idioms, or at 
least the choice of such Greek idioms as resembled the 
Semitic most. 

It is in this language, w^hose origin and charac- 
teristics we have been tracing, that the books of the 
New Testament were written. And if there be any 
point in which the designs of Providence are obvious 
to man, it is that this language, with all its charac- 
teristics and with all the historical events that gave 
rise to them, w^as specially designed as an insti’ument 
for making the New Testament known to the world. 
It is generally recognised, how the purely political 
cfiects of Macedonian and Roman conquest had pre- 
pared the world for the reception of the Gospel. 
Alexander had raised the Hellenic spirit from the 
mere national pride of % gifted nation into the sense 
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of an intellectual culture and civilisation which might 
be, and which tended to become, world-wide. On th§ 
otifer hand, he had failed to embrace the civilised 
world in one empire : and his succe^^sors had failed 
to make the common world-wide civilisation include 
the confession of Hellenic or syncretist Paganism as 
the common woiid-wido religion. The Homans, in 
their turn, first made their way into the world of 
Hellenic culture, and then took poss(‘ssi()n as heirs to 
Greece of its remaining intellectual life : and at the 
same time they succeeded where Alexander had failed, 
in embracing in one imperial polity the world of 
social and intellectual enlightenment. They too, like 
the Seleucidie, felt their empire imperfect unless it ex- 
tended into the regions of the soul aii<l of the con- 
science : and against them, no doubt, it would have 
been, humanly speaking, impossible for one nation to 
maintain the cause of spiritual liberty, even had it 
had as worthy champions as the sons of Mattathias. 
But Home did not precipitate the conflict with the 
People of the God of Israel, until His People had 
grown from the one nation of Israel into a Catholic 
Church. The 8tone that was hewn without hands 
did not smite the feet of the image of the world- 
empire, until it was ready itself to become a mountain 
that should fill the wliole earth. 

And subordinate to this historical preparation of the 
world for the Gospel, but not unconnected with it, 
nor of too little importance to be worthily coupled 
with it, was the formation of the language in which 
the Gospel was to be conveyed to the world. Just 
as Greek is superior to most if n#t other languages 
as a vehicle for poetry, so, Christian Hebraists tell us, 
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Hebrew is superior to other languages as a vehicle 
to devotion. Just as one gains by leading Homer 
in the original, so one gains by reading the Psalter 
in the original, though the nature of the gain be 
different. Still, even the Old Testament probably 
loses less in translation than most other literatures 
of high rank or influence; and when the Hebrew 
outline of religious language was copied in a Greek 
framework, the result can be reproduced without loss 
for every nation under heaven in their own tongue 
wherein they were born. 

Thus we see the true answer, on the one hand to the 
sneers of half -pagan classicists who despised the Kew 
Testament as “ bad Greek,’^ on the other to the theories 
of Christian scholars, who held themselves bound to 
defend the purity of its language, because they felt 
the language not to be unworthy of its subject-matter. 
It is true that the half-Hebraised Greek of the New 
Testament is neither a very elegant nor a very ex- 
pressive language ; but it is a many-sided language, 
an eminently translatable language. It may be 
called, in the words of one of those who used it, rude 
in speech, but not in knowledge : like Him Whom 
it reveals, it “ hath no form nor comeliness, no beauty 
that we should desire it.” But this very plainness 
fits it for conveying a plain message to plain men. 
“ It was not God's pleasure to save the world by 
logic ; ” neither was it His pleasure to save the world 
by eloquence or poetry. The Gospel, starting from 
the meeting-point of East and West, was so expressed 
from the first as to be able to travel both eastward 
and westward. cAH*- round its earliest home it was 
intelligible as it stood ; its Semitic base made it easy 
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to introduce it to the nations of the further East : its 
superficial Greek structure made it equally easy 
reproduce it in the kindred tongue of the great West. 
It reached the capital of the world in its original 
form ; perhaps in Italy and Gaul, certainly in Africa, 
it was translated in a form closely resembling the 
original, for the Italian or Latinised population of 
the empire. Then, in modern times, the fact that 
it belongs to a late stage of language has made it 
easy to reproduce it in languages which themselves 
are in a late state : as Tyndale truly said, there are 
some characteristics of Greek which it is far easier 
to express* in English than in Latin. 

This characle\istic of the language of the New 
Testament, that it is an eminently translatable lan- 
guage, may warn us not to expect too much from 
the minute study of New Testament grammar. J ust 
as there is hardly any grammar in English as com- 
pared with other languages, so there is very little 
grammar in New Testament Greek compared with 
other Greek. There is something that the diligent 
scholar can learn from study of the Gospel in the 
original : but he must beware of overrating its 
importance, which is but slight compared with what 
any diligent reader can learn from study of any 
decently faithful translation. There are cases, though 
few, where a passage has its beauty and signifi- 
cance heightened by a shade of language that 
vanishes in translation ; one may instance the use 
of and dyaTrar in the last chapter of St. John. 

Again, there are cases where Greek idiom defines 
what another language gives tio •means of defining 
without cumbrousness: e.gr., a Latin version cannot 
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express the force of an article, nor can an English one 
♦xpress (at least elegantly) a present participle passive 
like cra>^o/xecoi?, t<^ wliich neithei* “ saved (o-w^ctV or 
€T€<TM(Tn.ivo^^) nor ‘^such as should he saved” {cruyOrja-o- 
/xcro?) is a I'eal equivalent. For things like these, those 
who are not Greek scholars must depend for guidance 
and control in intei*pretation on those who are : and 
those who are will liave a greater freshness, perhaps 
a gi'eater keenness of insight into the processes of 
the minds of the inspired writers. This, and not any 
new or transforming light on the general teaching of 
the New Testament, is what may be gained from the 
study which we are approaching. 

♦ St. Paul however is not afraid to say io-rk ffeotairfiivoL 
(Kph. ii. 5, 8) : so that even here our lesson is only one of 
grainninr or at most of cxcgosis, not of gcnt'Tal theology. 



CHAPTER II. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK IN THE 
FORMS OR INFLEXIONS. 

I. Nouns. — (a) Proper. 

H erodotus observes (I. cxxxix. 2), that all 
Persian proper names of men ended in the 
letter s. This was true of all such names as known 
to the Greeks, but in the native Persian forms, known 
to us from contemporary inscriptions, while some end 
in a sibilant, others end in a short vowel. Now to 
a Greek it seemed impossible • that a masculine name 
should end in a vowel : so while names of the former 
class were transliterated with approximate fidelity, 
those of the latter were Grocised by adding the ter- 
mination -as, -^ys, or -os ; the choice of a vowel being 
determined partly by euphony, partly perhaps by 
an instinctive sense of philological analogy, just as 
Greeks and Romans saw the equivalence of -os and 
-or with -us and -um, when they had occasion to 
transliterate proper names or other words from one 
language into the other. 

Thus, from the earliest days of Greek prose litera- 
ture, a precedent was established •for the Grecising 
of Oriental proper names, and this precedent was 
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extended, in time, to names belonging to languages 
which had not, like the Persian, any alfinity ^ or 
analogy to Greek declensions. Herodotus himself 
has several pure Phmnician names with Greek ter- 
minations : two are recognisable as compounds of Baal^ 
and a third is apparently the same as the Biblical 
Hiram (VII. xcviii). 

Se’^eral non-IIellenic or non-Aryan names, however, 
were accepted by Greek writei's for use as they stood. 
If their terminations made them capable of Greek 
declension, they were declined, at least in some cases ; 
Plato has (Fluadr. 274, D, E), ©a/^ov and ©ayaow as 
gen. and acc. of ©a/^-oi)?. On the other hand, he 
uses (ihid,) ©cv^ as indeclinable : and so Herodotus 
had done with the Arabian divine names OpordX and 
AXtXar (III. viii. 4). Similarly Clearchus (ap. Josep. 
c, Ap. i. 22) gave the accurate transliteration 
JcpovcraXrjfx*' for the city whose name was usually 
supplied with a Greek termination and a Greek ety- 
mology in the form 'IcpocroXvyaa. 

Of course in the LXX. there w^as more frequent 
need than in any purely Greek work for the insertion 
of ^‘barbarian” proper names. And as a rule, the 
names of persons and cities are not supplied with 
Greek terminations, but simply transliterated, and 
used as indeclinable. A certain number, however, 
lent themselves to Greek declension as they stood. 
Both in Hebrew and in Greek a long a (followed, it 

In discussing the form of these “ barbarian ” proper nouns, 
it seems best to omit the breathing. The MSS. that mark it 
are too late to embody a tradition of any value ; words like 
HXtas, Htraias, as to Wnick one would think ecclesiastical use 
must have embodied a tradition, are among the forms as to 
which ?IS. use is most variable. 
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is true, in Hebrew by a mute A), is a common ter- 
mi:gation of fern, names; and so we find Eva, Sapa? 
or Sappa, Sc7r<;^o)ptt regularly declined in the LXX. 

How not a few masc. names have the same termina- 
tion : in particular, the many compounds of the Divine 
Hame, which in the older biblical language ended 
in ’jahuy were in later Hebrew apocopated to -jah. 
These and other names of the same ending were 
treated as amilogous to the fern, names in -ah, and 
were represented by names in -as of the first de- 
clension : sometimes barytone, as TovSas, HXaas,^ but 
oftener with a circumflex on the List syllable, which" 
regularly had the accent in Hebrew. 

And for these names in -a$ representing -ah, the 
late Greek had a suitable declension ready. Pure 
Greek nouns in -a? formed their genitives in -ao 
(Homeric), -co) (Ionic), or -ov (Attic) : but there had 
arisen a large class of pr. nn., including the Persian 
ones already mentioned, for which the only gen. in 
use was the (originally Doric) form in -a. Wo get 
OiStTToSa in the tragedians for the Homeric OtStTroSao, 
ra)/?pva and the like in Xenophon for the Ionic 
T<t)^pv€(j), besides the Syracusan Tvuxria (If&lL I. i. 
29) : Herodotus himself has in YII. xcviii, and 
the verses (apparently oiot new in Plato’s time) in 
Fhcedr., 264 D, have MtSa. 

And if this was a recognised declension for names 
either purely Greek or naturalised in the best Greek 
period, there were two influences that made such 
names commoner in later Greek. Homan masc. 

* In the Books of Kings, what s^ma jjo be the oldest text 
of the LXX, has the indeclinable form HXtoi; to represent 
Elijaliu, 
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names in -a were represented by names of this form, 
%vX\a% gen. 5vAAa, for Sulla, -ce : and names in 
common ns3 of pure Greek derivation had colloquial 
abbreviations, such as Z't}va<s for Z> 7 voSoto<; or ZryvoStopo?, 
Ar//Ad5 for ^riiir]TpLo^. Every one will remember that 
these names occur in the N. T. : in circles where they 
were familiar, we see there was an analogy ready for 
the treatment of Hebrew names like Iwvd?, or Aramaic 
ones like ©w/xa?. Words in -a? pure however (and 
therefore the large class in -m?), generally but not 
universally take -or in the gen., e.g., Ovplov, Matt, 
i. 6j Ho-ator, hi. 3; but HXcta, Luke i. 17, is the 
better attested form. 

But the usage of the LXX., and even of the New 
Testament, does not proceed quite consistently, in 
deciding wdiat names are or are not capable of Greek 
inflexion. Several names, both personal and local, 
are treated as indeclinable, though they have ter- 
minations admissible in Greek nominatives : we have 
BrjO^iOiyrj, not -y^v in Matt. xxi. 1 ; Kara, not Kavas or 
Kartor in John xxi. 2; Aapwv, not Aapwro?, in Heb. 
vii. 11, ix. 4. In the LXX. SaAw/txcor is indeclinable, 
though the final v, not existing in Hebrew, looks as 
if it were added to Grecise the word.^ But in the 
N. T. we have the dialectical, variant SoXo/xwr, which 
is declined — the gen. being, according to the best 
MSS., SoXo/xwvos not -/xoirTog, except in the two places 
where it occurs in the Acts (iii. 11, and perhaps v. 12). 

Comparatively few names are Grecised in the !N. T. 
by simply sticking on the termination - 09 , as Josepus 
does to all names — e.g,, his own — which could take 

♦ Apparently, howeveif the iV really belongs to names in 
kindred languages supposed to be identical with this. 
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no Greek inflexion otherwise.’^ We have, however, 
*Ia#co)ySo9 very often, ’lactpos in two pai*allel passageif 
of file Gospels (St. Matthew, though having the story, 
omits the name), and %av\o% iisuaJly of St. Paul — 
SaovX only in our Lords words at his conversion, 
which we are expressly told were spoken in Hebrew, 
and in those of Ananias, which pi‘esumably were so 
likewise. In all these cases, the inflected forma are 
used only of contemporaries. The patriarch is always 
’la/coj)S, the king of Israel SaorA : similarly we have 
Ad^apos of the two N. T. characters, but EXed^ap in 
Matt. i. 15 (note the MS. reading Alazarus . . . 
Lazarum in Tac. Hist. Y. xiii. 4, 5). But the prophet 
is EXwrafo? (so, with one <r, the best MSS.), in Luke 
iv. 27. 'Aya/3o \j AX^ato?, 0tt88atos and Ac^/^ato? are on 
a somewhat diilerent footing, not being names derived 
from biblical Hebrew; and Ttp,atos is no doubt the pure 
Greek name borrowed, though the form Bapri/xatos 
shows how entirely it was naturalised in Aramaic. 

Some of the names sufficiently Grecised to be habit- 
ually inflected are yet so far felt to be foreign words 
that there is some uncertainty and irregularity about 
their inflexion. Thus Meouenjs (so we ought appar- 
ently always to read) makes the gen. Mwrerea)?, but 
dat. Muyv(rfj oftener than Mwvcret, acc. Mojuo-ea in Luke 
xvi. 29 only, elsewhere Mtorcnji/. Iwcr^s has gen. 
Iwcrijros ill Mark xv. 40, 47 in the best MSS. : but 
IcDcn) in Matt, xxvii. 56, unless we there read loxr^c^. 
Here we have an assimilation to the already described 
declension of names in -a$ : we get something of the 

* He almost apologises for the prac^ce, Ant, I. vi. 1 fin. 
As to the way that we should write fiis name, it seems fair to 
follow his own usage in spelling it wdth a rr not a 0. 
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sort too in the case of the contracted naino ’ATroXXtog, 
Vhicli is all but indecL, having ’ATroAXw even for acc., 
Acts xix. 1, And lastJj, some names seemed capable 
of inflexion in some cases but not in all. To this 
class we may almost refer the name iT^orovg, which in 
the nom. and the acc. Irf<rovv is fairly regular, but has 
always in the T. I?;o-ov for dat. as well as gen. 
and voc. — not the more regular h;crot, which according 
to MS. evidence is used in tlie LXX . ; doubtlass 
because it was felt that tlie v was radical.* In 
regard to this name it is to be remembered, that 
in all extant MSS. it is habitually abbreviated, 10 or 

rsc, lY, IK 

The name of the sister of Moses and of the mother 
of Jesus, which Josepus lengthens into is 

in the X. T. one of these half-inflected names. In 
the nom. and acc. there is almost always a v. 1 
between Mapta/x and Mapta, -av: the gen. is always 
Maptas: the dat. occurs only twice, viz., Luke ii. 5, 
where Mapta/x is almost certain, and Acts i. 14, where 
B and a few other MSS. have Maptd/x against the 
majority for Mapta. In the nom. and acc., the evi- 
dence preponder ates for the form in -d/x in most places 
where the name belongs to the Mother of Jesus, for 
the inflected form in most where it is used of other 
women. But on MS. evidence it seems impossible to 
say that there is any constant distinction observed — 
still less is there evidence of the existence of two 
names, like our Mar^ and Afaria, 

The O. T. name Levi takes, according to MS. 

♦ The declension a? 0^ poGs in Plato, already referred to, is 
as far as it goes identical with this : he does not use the date 

at all. 
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evidence, the form Acvts or Acvet? in the ’ nom., 
in Heb. vii. 9, where it is used of the patriarchy 
bnf in ver. 5, as well as in Eev. vii. 7, and in the 
genealogy of Luke iii. 24, 29, the uniiiflected form 
Acvct or Acvt is used as a gen. In the Gospels 
where the name is used of the publican, the gen. 
does not occur : the MS8. are all but unanimous for 
the nom. in 4% and acc. in -iv in St. Luke, and the 
evidence predominates for -ts in St. M ark. 

Lor the city Jerusalem, the Grecised form 'T€po(roA.r/jLa 
is almost exclusively used by SS. Matthew, Mark, and 
John ; the indecliniiblo lepovtTahfjix occurring only in 
Matt, xxiii. 37, and in the T. 11., but not in the 
best authorities, in Mark xi. 1. But the latter form 
predominates decidedly in SS. Luke and Paul — con- 
trary to what might have been expected in their 
more Hellenised style— and in the Apocalypse. It is 
always fern. ; but 'Icpoo-oXvp-a is treated as a fern, in 
Matt. ii. 3 only — elsewhere it is a neuter pi. As 
to the breathing, Latin usage surely proves that 
people who used the declinable form pronounced 
it with an aspirate. Yery likely they were led to 
do so by a false etymology (Tac. Hist, V. ii. 4), so 
that it throws no light on tlie correct breathing for 
IcpovcroX^/i ; but in ecclesiastical Latin the II was 
admitted there also. 

* For the uncertainty of readings involving the use of the 
simple ( or the diphthong et see p. 40. In this name and 
several others, the best editors are nearly unanimous in pre- 
ferring the diphthong. But Westcott and Hort are alone in 
reading ’EXetad^er, after B, in St, Luke i. 
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(b) Ap'pdlaiivG. 

The chief change from classical usage it\ the "de- 
clension of ordinary nouns is the result of ti tendency 
of the later stages of a language to greater sim- 
plicity and uniformity. Just as in modern English 
exceptional forms like bi‘ethren ” have given place 
to ^‘regular” ones like “brothers,”* so in Greek 
there was a tendency to reduce the three distinct 
declensions to two, one for masc. and one for fern, 
nouns, and to obliterate the distinction between 
the subordinate gj'oups comprised under each of the 
three. Ihit in Greek, even to the i>resent day, the 
assimilation has not been carried as far as in 
English : in the N. T. we only obseme it in a few 
isolated cases. E.<j. though the Latin forms tetrarcliay 
•patriarchay show that the nouns usually, in the 
Greek of the first century and even earlier, had 
the termination -dpxv^i oldei* forms in 

-apxps not infrequently. These two words indeed 
have always the t) (the former being, according to the 
preponderance of MS, evidence, spelt rerpadpxrjs). Bud 
we have ;(tAtap;)(os always, and iKarovrapxos sometimes, 
unless we are to assume uniformity in spite of MSS. 
In Acts indeed the last word always has -rjg except 
in xxii. 25 :t but in the Gospels usage varies. Cer- 
tain fern, substantives in -pa form tlieir gen. and dat. 
with r) instead of d. According to the best MSS., 

* In the fifteenth century, according to a well-known story 
of Caxton’s, “eggs” was only used in some local dialects, 
instead of “ eyreu ” — a form exactly analogous to “ brethren." 

t In xxviii. 16 the best MSS. omit the sentence : but of 
those that have it, nehrlyr?all read iKaroprapxoSy and the best 
(rrpaT0ire8dpx<p^ 
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tnrCfia, /xd^aipa, trp<apa, nrXrjfipLvpa have rj in all or 
most of the places where these cases occur; so^ 
perhaps the pr. n. 'Xa7r<f>€tpa or -prf and the ptcp. 
(Tvi/ctSvti^s in the passage relating to her. 

Certain substantives in - 05 , which in classical Greek 
are always or generally masculine and of the second 
declension, are in the N. T. always or commonly 
neuters of the third — TrXo^o<Sf cXco5, perhaps 

in Luke xxi. 25 (but not lied), xii. 19 ; else- 
where the woid occurs only in tlio nom.), as well 
as o-KOTos, where the neut. form occurs in classical 
if not in Attic writers. 

The decfension of the contracted substantives vovs 
and ttXovs i«, by a false analogy, assimilated to that 
of /3ovs- 

The dual number has altogether disappeared ; even 
the word apajiu) has been superseded by dpi(f)6T€poL, 
Thus Svo is left without any woi*d analogous to it, 
except the higher numerals, and tends to become, like 
them, indecl. It serves for gen., as well as nom. and 
acc. ; but the dat. is Svort[v], like rp^o-tV, rco'crapo‘tr. 
(In this word the omission and insertion of the final 
V appear to be equally frequent : in most dat. pi. 
forms in -criv, and in the similar 3rd pi. of verbs, it is, 
according to MS. evidence, general but not universal.) 

Lastly, the tendency shows itself which has pre- 
vailed more widely in modern Gi-eek, to make all 
sing. acc. forms (except of course neuters) end in v. 
Thus ^upavy dcrrepar, and again avyyevfjv and the like, 
are in some places very strongly attested. Conversely, 
we twice (Acts xxiv. 27, Jude 4) have ^dpura instead 
of the usual Ijjas^the same in Acts 

XXV. 9. 
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(c) Adjective. 

It is not worth while to discuss the cases where 
usage varies, in the N. T. as in other Greek, as to 
whether an adj. belonging to a fern, subst. shall 
receive a distinctive fem. termination, or retain that 
of the masc. Both classical and late usage being 
variable, the details of variation can hardly be signi- 
ficant, even where, according to the evidence now 
known, they varied in different directions. For 
instance, dpyd?, “ idle,^’ is in the classical period of 
two terminations ; but the fem. form is found as early 
as Aristotle. In the N. T. we have it in Tit. i. 12 
as well as in 1 Tim. v. 13 : and though St. Paul was 
not a critic of Epimenides^ text, it would be rash to 
say that Epimenides did not write apyaL Again, oertos 
is usually of three terminations, but of two, not only 
in 1 Tim. ii. 8, but as early as Plato. 

In the comparison of adjectives there is little 
divergence from classical use. Of course the later 
forms, which are usually the more regular, are found : 
e.ff. the adv. quicker ” is always rax^ov, not OatTcrov.* 
But jui€L^oT€pav in 3 John 4 is the only case where 
we have a double comp, termination, such as becomes 
common in the later stage of a language, where 
forms of expression are losing their force, and have 
to be accumulated if it is to be retained. In the 
cXaxtcrroTqoo) of Eph. ili. 8, of course the sup. and 
comp, terminations have each their proper meaning : 
the formation of the word is a licence, but not a 
B3mptom of decay. 

♦ UepicrcroHpwSi by bt. Paul and in Heb., has classical 
precedent (at least, Isfe, ad Nicocl. p. 36 fin, has v€pi,TTo^ 
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II. Tebbs. 

lu^the rich and varied inflexions of the Greek verb, 
there are many forms as to which literary usage was, 
perhaps, at no period of the language strictly uni- 
form. Theie are some that occui so rarely, that 
there never were precedents enough to fix usage 
there are others whose formation is so exceptional 
that, when its histor}- was foi gotten, the impulse was 
at once felt to assimilate them to more regular types : 
others, again, that were familiar enough to be noted 
as anomalies, so that it was felt as a solecism to 
assimilate them. E,g., the pluperfect active of most 
•veibs was a cumbrous form, and the cases where the 
aorist did not sufficiently expiess its sense were few . 
no ear therefoie learnt to be shocked at the omission 
of the augment,! while many ears weie shocked in- 
stinctively by the stuttering noise of an ercr. oi hr€ir. 
Again, icr^icv, ccrrc J gave place to otSa/xev, -re, as people 
learnt Greek grammar without learning comparative 

ripm) though according to rule the comp. adr. would be 

Trepi<r(r6T€pou. 

* One may illustiate by an example in aiiothei language. 
Cicero declmed to pionounce whether ‘‘ Pompey in his thud 
consulship” should be described as Consul Te-itmvi or Te^tio, 
Down to his time, a third consulship was all but unknown 
except in the unique case of Manus but in the reign of 
Augustus, people weie forced to decide — in favour of tertimu 
as eveiy one knows who has seen the Pantheon or a picture of it. 

t ^'Bpk^Kv'ro in Luke xvi. 20, (rvveri&ewro in John lx. 22, are 
the most certain cases of an augmented plupf. in the if. 
T , these being forms to which there ts no euphonic objection. 
It may have counted for something, that in the oldest <lreek. 
the SS^augment could always be omitted. 

J never occurs m the N T. at all j tPm as an hnper. 
m tM probable texts of Eph. v. 6, James i. j hut as an 
indio^ lp peb. xit 17 only, where it, lile i^a(Yi tu 4cts acxvi 4, 
may oe a conscious classicism. 


3 
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philology; and double augments were in some cases 
eliminated, though in others they were introduced, or 
either retained or omitted as might happen.**^ ^ We 
must not forget that we have to do, not with doctrinairo 
purists cori*ecting the usages of a language by its 
supposed piinciples (like the revisers of the Ameidcan 
Prayer Book, who in the Ix)rd’« Prayer wrote not only 
“who” for “which,” but “those who” for “them 
that ”), but with writers whose familiarity with usage 
was limited, and who therefore sometimes followed 
usages that were not the best, and sometimes sub- 
stituted deduction for usage as their guide. 

With r^pect to the “ temporal augment ” of verbs 
beginning with a vowel or diphthong, N. T. usage, 
seems to dilfer from classical in some details, with- 
out any consistent rule or principle. Certain com- 
pound verbs have even a short vowel unaugmented 
— wpoopwfxrjv seems to be certain both in the LXX. 
of Psalm XV. (xvi.) 8, and in the quotation of it in 
Acts ii. 25. Htill commoner is the omission of aug- 
ment in verbs beginning with a dipiithong, especially 
ot : e,(/. liraio-x^vOr} in 2 Tim. i. 16 is practically 
certain ; olKoSofirjfrev in Acts vii. 47 has the authority 
of BD, followec\ by Westcott and Hort, who doubt if 
the latter verb ever forms wkoS. except in two places 
in the Gospels. Er- is oftener augmented into rjv- than 
in classical Greek : evidence sometimes {e,g, Mark xiv. 

We have (in the best texts) in Acts xviii. 14, 

avelx^ffOe in 2 Cor. xi. 1, and perhaps 4, instead of the chjssical 
ififcax-, which the T. K, substitutes. Rut direKarea-T&drj is 
certain in Matt. xii. l.S=Mark iii. 6— Luke vi. 10. And \\c 
get side by side in the same writer and dvit^^ev 

(John ix. 10, 14), and 'qvec^fuvrj and ifpoi^ev (Eev. iv. 1, vi. 1 
etc.) ; besides Ihe ajto^ether anomalous ii 

assimilated to Luke ili, 21. 
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55) predominates even for ■qvpva-Kov, There are scarcely 
any signs in the K. T. of the tendency, apparent in^ 
medueval and dominant in modern Greek, to put the 
augment at the very beginning of compound verbs, 
instead of after the prep. It is no exception that 
the correct forms are always * hrpof^Ifr^vov^ “T€U(ra, 
not 'jrpt)€<}>, : the prep, being already incorporated 
in the subst. forms paH of the stem of the 

denominative verb. On the same principle we ought 
to get i&LaKovovv : but in fact we always have So^k. 

Irregularities in reduplication are few. Probably 
in Luke i. 27, almost certainly in ii. 5, we should read 
the classical €p,vr]GT€vpL€vr}v, -ny, not pLcpLv, with the T. P. 
But in Heb. x. 22 we have the exceptional pepavrurpLo/ot 
(as the second p is not doubled, editors hesitate to 
aspirate the first), and in Pev. xix. 13 we should 
probably read that or a similar form.f 

There was naturally a nearer approach made to 
symmetry and uniformity in the inflexion of particular 
tenses than in the formation of the stem of each tense. 
In the larger class of Greek verbs, indeed, the inflexion 
of each tense was regular enough in the classical lan- 
guage ; but there were three tenses, the two aorists and 
the perf., between which there either was no distinction 
of sense, or the distinction was tending to disappear. 
The consequence is, that we find three points in which 
2nd aorists and perfects are assimilated to 1st aorists. 
The vowels o and c that introduce the longer 2nd 

* Except perhaps Jude 14 : even there B has tTrpo^., N erpoe^. 
The latter form is actually quoted from a Byzantine writer : 
hut here it is unlikely that the scribe deliberately intended 
the double augment. He had it in one place in his copy, in 
the olher in his head : unluckily we cannot tell which was 
which, ' * 

t We are reminded of the Homeric f>€pvir(a/dva. 
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aor. terminations are changed into a — almost^ con- 
stantly in the indie, of ttco-civ, where indeed cTreo-a 
(Acts xxii. 7, Rev. xix. 10), makes a fairly regular 1st 
aor., but very frequently also in forms like 
(Matt. vi. 10)y €?A,aTo (2 Thess. ii. 13), evpa/xevos (Heb. 
ix. 12); not to speak of Cnra (Acts xxvi. 15) which 
exLsted in classical times and, in some persons, was 
the usual Attic form — in the IST. T. eTwav is, by MS. 
evidence, much commoner than ctTror, but not to the 
exclusion of the latter. f 

The 3rd person pi. of the perf. is several times 
made to end in ~av, like that of the 1st aor. — Luke 
ix. 36, John xvii. 6, 7, Acts xvi. 36, Rom. xvi. 7, 
Col. ii. 1, James v. 4, Rev. xix. 3, xxi. 6. (The 
true reading is hardly doubtful in any of these places : 
even the T. R. retains the form in -/car in John 
xvii. 7, Rev. xix. 3. Perhaps this is significant: in 
both places we get perfects and aorists approximating 
to each other in sense or form : and the approximation 
may have had its influence on the writers, as well 
as on the scribes who here only tolerated the excep- 
tional forms.) 

Again, the 3rd person pi. of both the impf. and 
the 2nd aor. takes the termination -oo-ar often in the 
LXX., and sometimes (John xv. 22, 24, 2 Thess. hi. 

The passage where the MS. evidence is least decidedly in 
favour of the a form is the virtually identical one in Luke 
xxiii. 30, JRev. vi. 16. Evidence is also doubtful in the LXX. 
of Hos. X. 8, whence the words are derivech Tischendorf 
reads iretrare in 8t. Luke but ir^<rcrc in Rev., Wdstcott and Hort 
-are in both. ’ 

f In colloquial modern Greek, we not only have such aorists 
rf,s AajSa, but a is used asr an alternative for e in at least the 
2l!!id person sing, aad of the impf. [Geldart's. to 

Modern GreeK r>. 272 n.] 
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6, 'v.-l.j besides the quotation in Rom. hi. 13) in 
the Is. T. also. (This, however, may be supposed 
rather to have originated in differentiation from the 
Lst person sing, than in assimilation to the 1st aor. 
form.) This and the last are called .Alexandrian 
forms with somewhat better right than others cha- 
racteristic of late Greek : they aie not exclusively 
Hellenistic nor colloquial, but occur in Lycophron 
and other continuators of clavssical literature who 
wrote at Alexa;ndria. 

But there are cases of assimilation in tho opposite 
direction to at least the fii*st and last of these three. 
There is strong authority for the termination -/ccs 
instead of -Ka? in perfects or aorists resembling them, 
especially in several pa^^sages of St. John^s Gospel and 
Revelation : in Rev, ii. 3, 4, 5, the evidence for 
KCKOTTtaKcs and a<l>rjK€^j perhaps? for ttcVtcdkc?, seems to 
preponderate. (See Westcott and ITort’s Notes on 
Orthography,” Neu) Testament in Gr€eh, vol. ii. p. 166.) 
And the 3rd pi. impf. of verbs in which i^egularly 
ends in -o-av preceded by the stem vowel, is assimi- 
lated to that of contracted verbs — most cerbiinly in 
the Acts : see iii. 2, iv. 35 for ItlOovv^ iv. 33 and 
xxvii. 1 for (ttTT- and Trap-) cStSow. The latter forms 
are quite classical, perhaps commoner than those in 
-(rar : but the former is late, though justified by 
analogies in the Attic inflection of the sing. 

It is doubtful how^ far assimilation is carried in 
other inflexions of verbs in -/xt. In Acts xiv. 17 
c/xTTtTrXwv is (as far as the termination goes^) without 
valiant : but, of other forms implying a pres, in 

^ * Some MSS. (but not here, as often, the best) retain v in 
the first syllable : and some insert p^n uic seconA 
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diD, Westcott and Hort admit none into their text, 
^nd regard none as possibly right except (rwiaTav 
in 2 Cor. iii. 1. There is little doubt that to-raro) is 
the form of the pres, generally used. ’'IrjfiL being a 
more irregular verb,” assimilations to “ regular ” 
ones are more frequent. *A</^tovo-tv in Kev. xi. 9 might 
be a mere blunder, or be written -ovaiv as a contracted 
form ; cf. in ii. 20 : but it is supported by 

d€[>L0fjL€v in Lukexi. 4, o-wtovoriv in Matt. xiii. 13, besides 
more doubtful cases : and there is no question about 
the still more anomalous y<f>L€v in Mark i. 34, xi. 16. 
The same principle appears in the assirhilation, though 
the vowel-change is the converse one, of i^iBoTo to 
HiBero in Matt. xxi. 33 = Mark xii. 1 Luke xx. 9 
so i$€Kpifj.€ro in Luke xix. 48. ‘A^ccuvrat, which cer- 
tainly occurs in St. Luke (v. 20, 23, vii. 47-8) and 
John (xx. 23, 1 Ep. ii. 12), though critical texts reject 
it elsewhere, is a little less strange : we get dvitjDVTai 
in Herodotus, and other analogous forms. We may 
mention here the preference of a for r/ in the 1st 
aor. of verbs in -atvo) : in Luke i. 79, we have even 
[€ 7 ri]<^arai, which justifies not (f>avr}, as the 

accentuation in Rev. viii. 12, xviii. 23. 

Of verbs confessedly irregular, the most important 
N. T. variations fi*om the usual inflexion are in certain 
parts of the verb cTmt. In the impf. rj/uirfv is usual, 
and the pi. seems to occur (Matt, xxiii. 30 bis. 

Acts xxvii. 37, perhaps Gal. iv. 3, Eph. ii. 3). About 

Perhaps the fact that this irregular form, like direjearcirTcldi? 
(p. 31 n.), runs through all three Gospels is to be ranked as 
evidence (though one such case, or even two, is far short of 
proof) of a written Greek document used by the authors of all. 
Of the two wokIs cltetf, ^|^5cro proves moat, as there is lees 
evidence of its frequent use. 
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equally frequent is for the 2ikI sing, (Matt. xxv. 
21, 23, John xi. 21, 32, xxL 18, Rev. hi. 15). Less 
common, and with less ground in analogy, is the 
3rd imper. (1 Cor. xvi. 22, James v. 12). 

The last of these anomalies that we need notice is 
the formation of persons other than the 1st, and of 
participles and infinitives, of contracted verbs. Verbs 
in -aw regularly make, by a sort of return to first prin- 
ciples, -aorat in the 2ud sing. med. (Luke xvi. 25, Rom. 
ii, 17, etc.): cf. (jidycaat koI irUa-ai in Luke xvii. 8: but 
an opposite tendency appears In the (originally Ionic) 
of Luke xvi. 2, for Swao-at. Fuither, in tliese 
vei’bs there is often an apparent uncertainty betwetm 
a and €, perhaps sometimes between c and o, as the 
vowel ending the stem. Tlpwrorr seems decisively 
attested in Matt. xv. 23, and has some evidence in 
Mark iv. 10 : similarly there is a good deal of authority 
for KOTTiova-Lv in Matt. vi. 28, for vlkowtl in Rev. ii. 7, 
17, and viKovvras ibid. xv. 2. One hardly knows how 
to write the N, T. form of what in classical Gieek 
(but in a different sense) is ifx/^pLfxdcrOaL : both in 
Mark xiv. 5 and John xi. 38 Tischendorf adopts, 
and Westcott and Ilort admit as possible, the forms 
iyefBpiiJiovvTO and cp,/?pt/xor/x€vov. The other IST. T. 
instances of the word are aorists, which might come 
equally well from -wpat, -dcrOatf or from -or/xat, -ovo-Oai, 
Convei'sely, certain verbs that normally have an 
c stem are conjugated with a. This appears to be 
the case with cAcav for -ctr in the T.XX. on the one 
hand, and in SS. Clement and Polycarp on the other : 
cXcuTc is well attested in Jude 23 (and 22, if we 
read the verb at all), and IXcwvtos, overwhelmingly in 
Rnm. ix. 16 ; but ibid. 18 the evidence preponderates 
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for cXcct. Here again in the great majority of N. T. 
passages we have forms that would suit with either 
•pres., the aor. imp. IXiyp^ov being very frequent. 
There is no doubt about cAAoya in Philem. 18 ; but 
there is little evidence for iXXoyaTai (more for the 
anomalous iXkoyaTo) in Eom. v. 13. 

There is, at least in one or two cases, similar un- 
certainty between the forms (or i^ov$€V€(o) 

and ~v6(i). 

It is judged that vei-bs in -oto always make the 
inf. in -o7.v not -orr, except rrXripovv in Luke ix. 31. 
Certain other forms from stems in o raise syntactical 
questions, for which see below (p. 107-8). But we 
may notice hero the 8t8a> which in Ilev. iii. 9 seems 
to stand for and the (not unuatiu'al) formation 

aTToStSow which is not improbable in xxii. 2. In 
all these points, it is hai-d to di*aw the lim^ between 
questions of inflexion and questions of orthography 
— the latter of which wo do not think it needful to 
discuss. And in nearly all, the (piestion is complicated 
with that of uncertainties of reading. For a full 
discussion of these, we must refer to Westcott and 
Hort’s Appendix IT. We can only say, as a. summary 
of the conclusions there arrived at, what were the 
general habits of the chief groups of MSS. in re- 
producing or disguising wdiat we may regard as the 
spelling of the N. T. writers.* Apparently, those 
MSS. which transmit the text with least inodih- 
cation transmit the spelling with least modification 
too; though here we have to allow a good deal for 

* We must remember, when wc use this phrase, that in the 
case of 8t. Paul at least, the most that wc can ariive at is the 
practice, not of the Apostle, but of his various amanuenses. 
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individualisms — e,g. Cod. B is a great deal too fond of 
the diphthong et in place of the simple t, while B has 
the reverse tendency. But spellings (or gi*ammatical 
forms) diverging from the classical type were intro- 
duced (as substantive various readings were) very 
freely by the second- century transcribers or editors 
with whom the so-called ‘‘ Western text ” arose. On 
the other hand, medijeval scribes (at least those of 
Constantin(^j)lo : those of Southern Italy had not the 
requisite scholarship) made a conscience of suppressing 
such forms \ as one can see by comparing the letters 
inked over by the third hand’' of B (in the 10th 
century?) with the original. It is very frequent to 
find the v icfteXKvcrTLKov before consonants elaborately 
scratclied out by the SiopOuyry^ in < ursive MBS., which 
inserted it most frequently when llie}" were reproduc- 
ing an ancient text.* 

* The twelfth century Cod. Ev. (UM, which has a very 
ancient and interesting^ elcincni in its text very nnoqimlly 
distributed, has the v (erased or oflicrwisc) 102 times in the 
first 12 cc. of St. Luke, and only 15 times in the last 12: tlm 
difference in the proportion of snbslantivo “ })rc- Syrian ” 
readings being even larger. 
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. 111. Particles, and Composition of Yeubs. 

In the late stages of a language it is coimnon 
for words to have tlieu* distinctive force lost or 
weakened by frequent use, so that it is felt necessary, 
if tliat force is to be recalled, to emphasise it by an 
accumulation of synonymous words. We are familiar 
with this phenomenon in the Ivomance languages 
compared with Latin : when e.//., Ipae came to mean 
little more than ‘‘ho,” \se\tnet or did not 

seem clearly or emphatically to cecpi’css l^imself,” and 
people said \se\iieM'psi8}ri/}nm^i^ whoia^e hmlesinio and 
whue. In th(*. same way, some woi*ds in modern 
Greek have had their senses weakened — e.y. vrepto-tro- 
T€pos has come to mean simply “ more ” (it is hai’dly 
so vague {inywhero in the !N. T., but see Dan. 
iv. 33 Theod.):^' and so some woids (particles espe- 
cially) have t() be combined, to givf^ them any 
distinctive irjeaning. 

We get })eginnings, but not more than heginiiings, 
of this tendency in the Greek of th(^ N. T., in words 
like TrapeKTOSf vTrcpeKTrepuTarov, KareviOTnov, KaraavTc, 
oLTrevavTL, cTrarwt — words, for the most [)art, peculiar 
to biblical Greek. They are in fact le.ss like anything 
in Attic than such Homeric forms as irapi^ VTre/c, k.t.A.. 

* “ Theodotion ” iniiKt he accepted as a conventional name 
for the received Gre(;k text of Daniel, thongli doubt lias been 
tbi'own on its being really bis : ju.st as the Cbigi text is con- 
ventionally cited as “ LXX.” 

t Porba})S iirdvia always means more than the simple ewi. 
Comparing Bev. vi. 8 with ibid. 2, 4, 5, we may think th.at, 
while the riders in human form sat “ on ” their horses and 
managed them, the lisi^t demon or spectre only appeared 
“ over ” or “ atop of” his horse. 
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With these compounded or emphasised particles 
we may compai’e the cases where verbs ai‘e com-, 
pmuided with two prepositions instead of one, or 
even where a compound verb is Uvsed instead of a 
simple, without anything being contributed by the 
composition or re-composition, (here again we have 
Homeric parallels) except some measure of emphasis. 
This is the case with aTrcKScyeo-^at, still more with 
a7r€KSv€(T$aif and niore oi’ less with aTroAcaroAXacrcretr, 
8ttt/car€Xeyy€cr<9ttt, Sta7raparpi/?i) (the true text in 1 Tim. 
vi. 5), c^artardi/at,* iTn^topOotv. eTriKarttparo?, cTrtrrwa- 

ywyr), I* KaTCTrtfrriJrat, Trpocrai/a^atVctr, TrpocravaTLOeirOaL, 
(TVvavTiXapLPavcaOaL, crvv7r€piXapL^(jiV€iVy vTr€p€K7repi(Ta()V. 
Bo again with avaraTTea-Oat, dTroSeKarotr or -t€V€lv, 
airoOXCPuVi Stayrcopt^ctr, Stayoyyv^ctr, ^taKaOapi^eLVy J 
8t€y€tpeu', ^UppL7}V€V€lV, €K^L<i)K€LV (probahly), iKl^rjTUV, 
cKdaixpeLcrOaLf iKOavjmd^eLVj ^kk^vtuv, c/cp-r/cTTypid^ctr, 
iKTrupd^iLVf €K'rropV€V€iv, evBvvapLovcrOaiy i^oXeOpeveiv, 
€^op.oXoy eternal, irnTToOrfcri^ and cognate words, cttio-ty;- 
pL^etVy €7rtyopv;y€tr, KarayycXXetv, KaTaypd(j!)etv (th(^ best 
attested text of [John] viii. 6, if not 8), KaraXiOd^cLV, 
KttTacrvpctr, KiLTaffaXciv (probably), KarerXoyea', /caTT^yetr, 
7rapaTriKpatv€Lv (-tt<rp,09), 7rapop.otd{civ, TrcptaTTTCtv, irepiKa- 
Oappia, TTpocro^Ol^ctr, (Tvpi\f/r)<f>L^cLVf (ruvcrSoKctr, iTvvOXdvy 

* The use in Acts xv. 5 is tlic only N. T. one that can be 
called classical, but i^avdaraffis is found in bolyb. V. iv. 4, 
of Hannibal’s men “ getting up out of ” the soft snow that 
lay over the frozen mass. 

f The verb eirLawdyeiv is late but not exclusively Biblical. 
The Hubst. is formed from it, Ijccausc the simple avvaytoyTf) had 
a special meaning fixed in usage. In 2 Thess. ii. 1 the iri 
though redundant is not meaningless : but the oceuirence of 
the word there fixes the sense in II eb. x. 25, and forbids us to 
think of an '•‘additional synagogue” or meeting of Chnstian 
Jews, after that in which they shared with un believing ones. 

J AiaKadatpeiv is classical. 
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(TvvOpvTTTUVy crwKotvwvos, <rvvXv7r€L<r0at, crvvfLtfJirjTrj^y 

crvvoiKoSofJietv^ crvvnviyuvy <TvcnrapdTT€iVy vwaKoi^,''' Most 
of these words are late, some exclusively biblical : 
and when the words are used in classical authors, it 
is in other senses — generally senses in which the prep, 
has more distinctive force. t 

Still no doubt the faculty for forming compounds 
of the classical type still survives. Woi’fls like 
KaTaKav)(acrOaL, m-poaLTLacrOat (8t. Paul in paiticular 
has many such compounds of wpo), awKciKoiraOeiVy 
(TvvKaKovx^taOai, attest this. Ho do compound words 
for distinctive Chi'istian ideas, such as dvayewdvf 
dva^^Vy (rvva-TovpnvirOai , : so do even double com- 
pounds like dvTLTrapeXOetvy TrapeicraKTOS) Trpocvdpx^crOaiy 
TrpocTrayycXXctr and TrpoKarayyiXX^iVy (TvvKaratlrrj<f>c^€LVy 
crvvavaTrav€(TOai : but the greater propoi’tion of words 
like these, compai'C'd with those used in earlier 
Greek, is still significant. Ho is the growth of com- 
pounds and double compounds in which the pre- 
positional elements, if not without meaning, have 
only an indirect one as contributing to the general 
notion of the verb, €.</,, (rwamiyeo-OaL. 

* Perhaps this word (^aiid 'irapaKoi/jt correlative to irapaKotjew 
in its biMical, »ion-clas>ioa] sense) should rather be reckoned 
among words formed on classical lines to express Christian 
thoughts. 

t A.//, in Ht. Luke i. 1 di/ardl^a<r0a4 is simply “ to set in 
order.’* In Pint, de Sollcrt. Anim, c. 12, the only other 
passage cited for the word, it is used of a performing elephant 
** going through” his ox<;iciscs “crer agaui,*^ 



CHAPTEK III. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK IN THE 
SYNTACTICAL USE OP ARTICLES ANJ> PRONOUNS. 

I N general, the rules for the use of the art. in 
N. T. Oieek are just the same .-as in classical ; 
what difFesence there is comes from the growing 
laxity of a decaying language, not from any influ- 
ence peculiarly Hellenistic. For in biblical Hebrew * 
the use of the art. is as nearly identical with 
the Greek as can be expected in the case of 
languages of such different structure : and in conse- 
quence the LXX. had not tended to make Hellenistic 
usage in this point diverge from classical. It had 
at most made it relatively more frequent for an adj. 
or attributive clause to stand after the subst, with 
a second aii., Instead of between the art. and subst. 
We can scarcely say that it Is an iri'egularity that, 
as^indecl. pr. nn. ai e so much more frequent than in 
pure Greek, the art. is often used with them to 
supply the want of inflexion, where the context does 
not call for it, 6,p., in the series of accusatives in 

* In Aramaic there Is a kind of postpositive art., resembling 
the Orcek much less* If this has any influence on the 
langus^e of the N. it is (except perhaps in the Apocalypse 
— see p. 61-2) confined to the modification of certain woids 
Grecism and used almost or quite as pr. uu. — e.g,^ Sarai/aj 
(so always, probably even in 2 Cor^xii. 7, where T. Ih has 
, fiapLbtvai, 
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Matt. i. 2-16. (Tov Bapa|8)8av in Luke xxiii. 18, 
John xviii. 40, is used with dramatic fitness ; it is the 
first time the readers have heard of Barabbas, but 
the speakers and their hearer know all about him.) 

There Jire however instances where the position, 
or the use or omission, of the art. cannot be justified 
according to strict gi'ammatical rule; or only by 
supposing a far-fetched and improbable refinement 
of sense to be intended. E,g. in John vi. 32 the 
sense — the only one giving a reason for the actual 
order of clauses — appears to be ror Ik tov ovpavaiv 
opTor. Htill mdre decidedly In xii. 9, 12, it seems 
impossible that 6 6xA.os iroXvq can mean anything 
different from 6 ToXvg : to say (with Butt- 

mann) that o^Xog TroXiis ranks as one word seems 
arbitrary, and would prove too much. Ibid, viii, 44 
we should, in better Greek, have had for the first 
clause iK Ttarpog rov 8., if the sense be, as commonly 
understood, Ye are [born] of the devil as father.'* 
A)id in the last clause, if 6 irar^p airrov be a predicate, 
oo-ordiliate with it should like it have been 

anarthrous. But there is no doubt that, from a 
purely grammatical point of view,^ the easiest trans- 
lation of the verse would be “Ye are of the father 
of the devil . , , he ” (the devil at least as probably 
as his father) “was a murderer . . . because his 

The verse was probably thus understood by the author of 
the AHd Thomee (c. 32 in Tisch. Acta Apost, Apocrypfta). 
The arguments ate incommensurable with each other, in 
favour of this interpretation, that it was adopted by a 0reek- 
speaking Christian of the second century, and against itj 
that any one who adopted it did so as harmonising with the 
strange superstitions and heresies of that work, Odgen 
considers the constr. ambiguous : he does not speak of the 
startling interpretation as though it were exclusively Gnostic. 
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father aUo is a liar.” But as grammatical considera- 
tions are not the only ones to be taken into account 
on a point of exegesis, so it is important to know how 
much- laxity St. John allows himself in the matter j 
since the requirements of grammatical rule would tell 
for more in the case of a more accurate writer. 

In Luke i. 5, the best attested text is 
pavihlm JorSaia?. The insertion of rov before 
/Baxr. in the received text (even in its oldest form, 
in. Cod. A) no doubt comes from a sound instinct 
as to what was elegant Greek ; but one could hardly 
say that the omission of the art. is an error.* If it 
be, it aristas from assimilation to the prevailing usage 
of the LXX., and so indirectly from Hebrew idiom, 
which (like English) naturally speaks of A. king 
of B.” (see Gen. xiv. 1, 2, 9, 18). Simila:^Iy the 
Mi’t. should be omitted (here the insertion is less 
universal in the later text) in Mark ii. 26 before 
dp;(iepcws. It is a mistake to stake the accuracy 
of the Gospel narrative on a refinement such as has 
been raised here, that the event took place in the 
days of Abiathar, the famous high priest,” but not 

in the days of Abiathar ^s being high priest,” since 
his father still held the ofiice. 

Still more is it a mistake to build theological infei’- 
ences on the use or non-use of the art. with divine 
names or titles, or other theological terms. No doubt, 
we ought to notice whether it is used or not. Where, 
as in Bom. hi. 30, v. 7, two words are balanced 

* Certainly fia(ri\4tJs *Iov5aia^ (without r would 

not be bad Greeh. But of all pr. im., names of cottntri^s 
in 4a are those that most constantly have the art. And 
i bis not arbitrary : they are strictly fern, adjectivea, the 
[tJMttuti*y] of Judah ” or the like. 
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ag^ioj^ each other, one with the art. axid one without, 
we i^ciay fairly presume that there is a reasoil for the 
difference : and even when the omission or insertion 
is less pointed than thi<!, we must not ||^stily assume 
it to he accidental. But neither must we be hyper- 
critical in insisting that it shall be significant ; and we 
have the less right, not the more, to be so, in proportion 
to the importance of the significance, if admitted. 

To come to instances: in classical writers the 
“Grod” of so-called natural religion, the providential 
or retributive Buler of the world, is as a rule spoken 
of as o @€ 0 $. ®€os by itself can bear the same sense, 
but is equally likely to mean “a god” known to 
mythology (note the absence of the ait. in the in- 
scription in Acts xvii. 23, which St. Paul takes in a 
monotheist sense, but which we may be sure was not 
so intended). *0 ^£ 05 , of course, can only bear a mytho- 
logical sense if the god has been named, or can be 
identified from the context. In Jewish and Christian 
writers, on the other hand, ©cos is a name belonging 
to One only, and so is used like a pr. n., with or 
without the art. according to its place in the sen- 
tence ; and beyond one or two broad rules, it seems 
that there is hardly any principle involved in the 
retention or omission. In John i. 1 Jin, o ©c^ 6 

Aoyosf would have been much more a solecism than 
a heresy; ©€<is is without the art., not because St, 
John means to teach Arianism (the Word ’^as a divine 
being), nor because be pointedly does not laeen to 
teach Sahellianism * (“ God ” and “ tke Word were 

* It should be remembered that the greet majority 0 
Catholic Christians have known thi^ text in the form ikm 
p.mt Verhmi. 
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one and the same : cf. 1 Ep. iii. 4, where it is meant 
that dfiapTia and dvoixia are equivalent and coexten- 
sive), but simply because 6 Aoyos is subject and 
0 €O 9 predicate,, though the latter, as more emphatic, 
stands first. Similarly, it is grammatical not theolo- 
gical considerations that determine whether llv€vfxa 
(with or without the epithet dytov) shall take the 
art. Perhaps in a place like Acts xix. 2 we might 
1 ‘ender “Did ye receive any holy inspiration?’' and 
we notice that in viii. 17, 19 (of the parallelism to 
which the author was probably conscious), the words 
are similarly anarthrous ; so too John xx. 22. But 
when we see that in Acts viii. 18, xix. G, the subst. 
has the art., in the latter repeated with the epithet 
also — that it is so used in a similar context in x. 44-7, 
and in Gal. iii. 2 — we perceive that, whether it' be 
possible or no to draw a line between places where the 
word designates the Person of the Paraclete and 
where it means only the divine gift to the human 
spirit, at any rate the line cannot be drawn mechani- 
cally, by the mere presence or absence of the article. 
Perhaps there is more significance in its presence or 
absence with the names Kvptos and Xpurros; its 
absence showing, in contexts where the art. would 
be grammatically admissible, that the words are used 
virtually as pr. nn. — while its presence of course is 
no proof that they are not. And since the anarthrous 
Kvptos is, as a rule, the representative of the Tetra- 
grammaton, of course important theological issues 
are raised, when the term is used of Christ, or when 
Old Testament passages containing it are applied to 
Him. But here again exegesis is a higher thing 
than grammar. Grammar may be a valuable 

4 
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servant to theology : but the earth is disquieted for a 
handmaid that ivS heir to her mistress. — It will 1)6 
understood, that in Tit. ii. 13, 2 Peter i. 1, we rcgai-d 
©eov and as inchoating two Pctsoiis, though 

only the former word has ihe art. The gen. i^/xojv, 
which is expressed in St. Paul and sup 2 )lied in St. 
Peter, makes o-cori^pos sulllciently delinito witliout it : 
but it may be allowed that St. Peter would, if he had 
used the art. with accuracy up to the standard of 
the Pii-st Epistle, either have omitted the art. with 
both nouns or have supplied it with both. How 
little light we have to assume that the repetition 
or non-i‘epetition of the art. with co-ordinate nouns 
implies a difference in tlieir relations is shown by a 
comparison of jVlatt. xxi. 12 with what is certainly 
the true text of Mark xi. 15, or Acts xv. 6 with 
that of xvi. 4. 

Equally wrong is the attempt to argue from the 
use or non-use of the art. with ro/ro 5 in St. Paul’s 
Epistles whether he means by the word the Mosaic 
Law or the Divine Law in general. Careful study 
of such passages as Pom. ii. 23-27 or vii. 7-25, will 
show that in almost every case where the word occurs, 
a definite reason can be assigned for its having or not 
having the art. ; but that these reasons are, in the 
first instance, purely such as arise from the place of 
the word in the structure of the sentence. It is only 
indirectly, and in some passages, that tlie fact of the 
word holding different places in the sentence shows 
that its sense is not quite the same.* It is the more 

We may give in illustration a gloss on the former of the 
passages refcrrc'd to. Thou who boastest of living under a 
law,’ — as we should say, “of enjoying a revelation,” or as 
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possible to trace a grammatical reason, and to recognise 
that we need not look for a theological, in St. PauFs 
practice in this respect, if we first have recognised 
that the cases in which the art. can be omitted and 
inserted in Greek are not exactly the same in which 
it is desirable to omit or insei-t it in a fiiient English 
translation. 

The one "New Testament usage of the art. which 
may fairly be called, not merely lax but systematically 
incorrect, is one confined to the Apocalypse. In vi. 8, 
viii. 11, xii. 9, xx. 2, pr. nn. stand as pi‘edicates, and 
ought not, according to correct Greek usage, to have 
the art. as they have. (The art. in the first passage, 
and the former one in the last, are not textually 
certain ; but in the first at least the omission is 
probably due to the instinct of Greek transcribers, 
and the insertion to their fidelity). ^ In xix. 13 the 
art. is more defensible : “ 27ie Word of God is so 
absolutely and necessarily One, that the art. forms 
actually part of His name : it would not adequately 
designate Him without it. Similarly we might 
defend 6 Scd/^oAos in xx. 2 — it is equivalent to a 
pr, n. with the art., but not (John vi. 70) without it. 

Moslems talk of “ people of a book,” — “ dost thou, by breaking 
th(f law ” under which thou livest, “ dishonour God ? Cir- 
cumcision is profitable, if thy life be according to law : but if 
thou be a law-breaker, thy circumcision. ... If therefore 
the uncircumcision keep the righteous ordinances of the 
law ” — that law which thou know eat. whereof thou boastest — 
’‘shall not . . . and [shall not] the natural uncircumcision, 
accomplishing tfie law, judge thee, who usest,” 8t. Paiil might 
have s^id, “ the writings and the ceremonial seal [of t?ie law] 
to break the law ? ” but what he does in fact say is equivalent 
to “ usest Scripture and circumcision ior law-breaking ” — 
only makest thyself the more a transgressor, because thou 
hast these things to transgress. 
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But 6 Saravas, taking it as actually a pr. n., cannot 
be right : perhaps however St. John remembers that 
in the Hebrew Scriptures the word is still on the same 
footing as AiajSoXos — that it is only with the art. that 
it is equivalent to a pr. n. 

The primitive'^ pronominal use of the art. has 
come a step nearer to extinction in the N. T. than 
in Attic. Hot onl}^ is it conlined to the phrases with 
the particles fxiv and Se — not, it is true, to the par- 
ticular case wliere these are o2>posed to eardi other ; 
for we have both ot fiiv ansAvered by aXXoi [8e] in 
John vii. 12 (if not in Matt. xvi. 14), and ol 8e, 
o 8c, 7 } 8c, more rarely, ot /xcV, in plain narrative in 
Matt. ii. 5, 9, Luke i. 29, Acts i. 6, etc. ; — but it is 
apparently, AAutli one exception, only used in the 
nom. inasc. and fern. sing, and pL, — in the forms, in 
fact, that begin with tlie aspirate, not with r. In 
Eph. iv. 1 1 we have rors fih' . . . rovs 8c . . . rows Sc 
. . . but in Mark xii. 5 we should read ous, and so 
everywhere Avhere neuters or oblique cases occur in 
phrases of this type. And even in the nom. it is 
only in the masc. sing, that w^e can tell (since the 
accents of our modern text do not i*epresent a primi- 
tive tradition) whether the pron. is of the form 
identical with the art. or with the rel. The latter, 
after becoming almost extinct in the earlier Attic 
(/cat os w-as rare, ^ 8’ os apparently only colloquial), 
becomes frequent from Demostlienes onwards Avith 
fiiv and 8c in antithetical clauses. ‘"'Os Sc arrcKpCOr} 
avToh, which is strongly attested in John v. Jl, would 

* Of course the p<^etical archaism of Aratus, quoted in Acts 
xvii, 28, is no instance of N. T. nor even of real Alexandrian 
diom. 
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hardly have been admitted in Attic of any period : 
but if y S’ os or koX os . . . €cj>r) was Greek, a writer 
like St. Jolin felt that there was no reason why this' 
should not be. ‘^Os Sc ovk eXa/Sev in Mark xv. 23 is 
still better attested, and still furtlier from Attic 
usage. 

The j^ersonal pronouns are used much more fre- 
quently in the N. T. than in ordinary Greek ’’ 
(Winer). As regards the nom., the same rule may 
fairly be said to be obsei’ved as in the classical 
language — tliat a 2)i*on. as subject to a finite verb 
is not expressed excei)t when emphatic,^* though 
jMatt. viii. 7, x. IG, etc., may lead us to think a very 
sliglit degree of emphasis suffices. But in the oblique 
cases it is usual to liavc j)ronouns ex[)ressed which in 
classical Greek would probably luu^e been left to be 
understood, and not unusual to have them repeated 
when ill classical Greek one ex[>rcssion would certainly 
have been enough. 

It is not certain to which element of the N. T. 
language, the modern or the ]Iel)i*aisiiig, this fre- 
cpiency of pi’onouns is to bo asr*ribcd. In Hebrew 
their oblique cases are expressed ))y suffixes, which 
can be inserted or repeated with less cumbrousness 
than independent rvords ; on the othei* hand, the 
frequency of pronouns is observable in modern Greek 
generally, and it hardly seems as though so funda- 
mental a matter of idiom as this could arise only 

* In the aif’Xiyeis, crijeiTrasof tlie last chapters of the Gospels, 
there is no doubt that the is emphatic, thounfh it may be 
doubtful wbat the point of the empliasis is — whether “ You 
say that, not I : you are rcsponsi}>le for pultiig it that way,” 
wdiich is supported by Luke xxii. 70 ; «r taking tlie words as 
interrogative, “ Is that question your ownU cf. John xviii. 34. 
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from the influence of biblical language upon popular. 
Moreover, the forms multiplied or repeated are almost 
exclusively the unemphatic enclitic ones ; * these, like 
the Hebrew suffixes, were in their own nature easier 
to multiply, though it may be true that their likeness 
to suffixes encouraged their use in reproducing sen- 
tences of Hebraic type. 

Certainly it is in the most Hebraising books — the 
Apocalypse, and after this the Synoptic Gospels — 
that this redundant use of pronouns is most frequent : 
see Hev. i. 14-16, ii. 13, etc.. Matt. i. 19, iii. 4, vi. 3, 
4, etc. The pnly convincing instances that it is possible 
to give are cases where the pron. is repeated — even 
in Matt. i. 19 it would be rash to say that a more 
classical writer would have omitted one or the other 
avrrjv. But in sentences of the common type er tc3 
<nr€tpuv avTov (Matt. xiii. 4), we see a characteristicgilly 
Hellenistic use of the pron. as well as of the prep., 
the whole constr. being equivalent to a common 
Hebrew one. 

Not less characteristically Hellenistic is the use 
of the enclitic gen. of the personal pronouns, to the 
almost complete exclusion of the adjectival possessives. 
The latter are never used unless emphatic : when 
used, they always have the art. (Matt, xviii. 20, 
Mark viii. 38, etc.), except where they stand as 
predicates (Matt. xx. 23 = Mark x. 40, John xiii. 35, 
xiv. 24, XV. 8, xvi. 15, xvii. 10, 2 Cor. viii. 23; Luke 
XV. 31, John xvii. 6, 9, 10, Luke vi. 20; John iv. 
34, Pliil. iii. 9 really come under this principle, 

♦ Modern Greek has an enclitic pron. of the 3rd person, 
TOP, rovy etc. : apparently rather apocopated from aMp, a^roG, 
etc. , than a revival of the pronominal use of the art. 
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though the predication is less direct). St. Paul some- 
times writes o v/xwv instead of 6 v/jLirepos (Rom. xvi. 
19, 1 Cor. vii. 35, ix. 12, xvi. 18, 2 Cor. i. 6, vii. 7, 
15, viii. 14, xii. 19, xiii. 9, Phil. i. 19, 25, ii. 30, 
Col. i. 8, 1 Thess. iii. 7) : but tliis usage is confined to 
his writings, and in them to the pron. of the 2nd 
person pi. (To c/cctVcar TrepLcrcrevpia in 2 Cor. viii, 14 of 
course is no exception, as there is no possessive pron. 
correlative to eKcti/os.) 

The gen. of the pronouns of the 1st and 2nd 
persons sing., when used possessively, is always of the 
enclitic form, except where emphasised in contradistinc- 
tion to another pron. (Rom. i. 12, xvi. 13), and in the 
one case (according to the probable text) of Matt. xvi. 
23, where also the, pron. is emphatic : and it generally, 
but not always,* holds the position of a suffix after 
the subst. of the thing possessed. In cases where this 
normal order is departed from, there seems always to 
be a definite reason. The pron. stands first : (1) when 
it forms a predicate (Luke xxii. 53, Eph. ii. 10) or is 
otherwise emphatic (Luke xii. 30, Phil. iii. 20); (2) 
when the relation indicated by the gen. is a natural 
and necessary one — e.g.^ that of the body or soul, or 
parts of the body or qualities of mind, to the person to 
whom we ascribe thorn. Thus we get pvpto-aL p.ov to 

* There appear to be in the whole N. T. 389 cases where /uov 
stands after the governing subst , 41 where it is before it. No 
difference, other than the accidental one of more or fewer 
cases arising for the principle of the text to be applied, can 
be traced in different authors, though accidental differences 
are large. E/^. in Heb. we never (except in quotations and 
the/. 1. in x. 34) get the possessive /uov at all : in the Catholic 
Epistles never before its case, and in the Apoc. only once. But 
we have <rov before its case three times#n 3 John (2, 3, 6), and 
eight times in Apoc. 
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crwfM (Mark xiv. 8, si vera ?.), fvoSovrai <rov ij (3 J ohn 

2),?/3pcf €v fjLov Tovs TToSa? (Luke vii. 44, 45, perhaps 46), 
Porjd€.i fjLov ry aTno-Tta (Mark ix. 24), fjLaprvpovvTiav crov 
ry aXyO^ia (3 John 3) ; see also John vi. 54-6. And 
the principle, as above stated, explains sentences like 
aKovdiv piov Tov<s X6yov<s (Matt. vii. 24, 26), Iva piov vtto 
ryv ariyyv elcriXOys (viii. 8, cf. Lake xii. 18); but 
(ibid.) 6 7rat9 piov, for it is not so much a matter of 
course tliat he should have a servant as a house. 
Yet we have avros p^ov (xii. 50), and iXhjcrov 

pLov rov viov (xvii. 15), the relationship being closer : 
so ov SvvaraL piov elvai piaByry^i (Luke xiv. 26, 27), and 
even -xpovLlci pLov 6 KTjpco^s (M.att, xxiv. 48, true text). 
These instances show, however, that it is rather 
arbitrary where the line is drawn as to which order 
is more appropriate. In almost any of these cases, 
the pron. could have come after the subst. ; perhaps 
the case where it is hardest to account for its coming 
before it is ycro-crat puov rov hurrvov (Luke xiv. 24) 
Even there we may say that the order brings out the 
sense, ‘‘They shall not be my guests, not be received 
to my table,” instead of “ Tliey shall not enjoy the 
good supper that I liad prepared.” 

Even if we are right in considering these uses of 
the gen. and acc. of the personal pronouns as being 
commended to the N. T. writers by their analogy 
to the Semitic use of pronominal suffixes, still there 
is in them no transgression of the rules of Greek 
grammar ; but at most a deviation from the elegances 
of Greek style, perhaps only a preference for the 
simpler or more Hebraic among altei’native Greek 
idioms. We come somewhat nearer to actual viola- 
tion of the rules of classical grammar, when we have 
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sentences beginning with a participial clause, having 
a subst. or pron. in it, and then in the principal 
sentence have a pron. which is a mere repetition of 
this. If they are in the same case and constr., the 
second pronoun is redundant, not only in the sense 
that it might be omitted without loss in clearness and 
with gain in elegance, but in the sense of having no 
proper place in the sentence : and if the foregoing 
clause be a gen. abs., this is itself an irregular exten- 
sion of the use of that constr., wliicli is proper only 
when there is no relation in the sentence calling for 
another case. 

We have <?.{/., a quite regular sentence in Matt. ix. 
27, KoX TvapayovTi Ik^Wcv tw *Iy(rov r/KoXov^ycrav Bvo 
rv^XoL] and so again in the next ver., V^Oovri 8e €t 5 
olKiav TrpoG-rjXOav avrw ol Tv<f>\oC. Again, it is 
equally regular, when in ver. 32 we have a gen. abs. 
introducing the next incident, avroiv Se l^ep'^op.ivuyv 
tSou '7rpo(T7}V€yKav avreS K(a<j>w Satjutovc^d/tci/ov* But in 
V. 1 we have (according to the more probable text) 
a sentence constructed on the latter type where 
grammatical I’ule calls for the former, KaOicravTo^ avrov 
TTpocryjXOav avrw ol piaOyTal avTov : SO viii. 1,'^ 5,^ 28,^' 
xxi. 23,* xxiv. 3, xxvi. 6, 7, and nearly so xvii. 22. 
One may see a little more reason for the use of the 
two cases in i. 18, 20, xxii. 41 : and in general, the 
gen. abs. may be defended where the second mention 
of its subject does not come till far on in the sentence, 
or where (as in Mark v. 21) its case is not constructed 
in relation to the main sentence, but depends upon a 

* In the first passage there is high imt limited authority for 
omitting the pron., and in the nex# four there is some, some- 
times much, for assimilating the constr. to that of viii. 23. 
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prep. But what can bo said of a constr. like that 
which occurs as a variant in some of these places, and 
without variation in Matt. viii. 23? — efi^dvri avrw els 
ttXolov '^KoXovOrjcrav airrw oi fiaOrjTal avrov. Plainly 
here the second aurw is in the strictest sense redund- 
ant : and the use of the first in the dat. shows that 
we are not hypercritical, in saying that that case 
would have been more correct than the gen. abs. in 
sentences like that cited from v. 1. 

This irregularity, in one form or the other, is 
somewhat more frequent in Mjxtt. than elsewhere ; 
chiefly because, as in the instances cited, St. Matthew’s 
favourite formula. Trpoa^XOev or Trpoo-eXOw' avrS lends 
itself so easily to it. But it is in fact common to all 
the historical books, except St. John’s Gospel : he 
does not misuse the gen. abs., because ho makes rare 
use of it, as of other idiomatic Greek constructions. 
In St. Luke’s Gospel the irregularity is rare, for 
a similar reason : with him the gon. abs. is almost 
superseded by the Hebraistic iv ra> c. infin. But 
even there xxii. 53, xxiv. 41 — perliaps xxiv. 5 and 
one or two more — are iiistances though not harsh 
ones: xx. 1 has not the redundant pron. in the 
second clause, but has the irregular gen. abs. in the 
first. And in Acts there rtre several cases as decided 
as any in Matt, or Mark — ^iv. 1, x. 19,^ xvi. 1C, 
xix. 30, xxi. 17, xxv. 7 : while xxii. 17 is a compound 
instance, and perhaps the harshest in the whole Hew 
Testament, except Mark vi. 22. In the last cited 
passage, no one can doubt that any correct Greek 

* Here, as in Matt. v. 1, B is « subsingular ” in omitting 
the pron. In several of t^je other passages there are variants, 
but not of much authority. 
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author would have written yevo/Acv?;? rjiiipas €vk., ore 
. . . ToAiXatas, €i(T€\0ov(ra y Ovydriop . . . Kal opxrjcrapiivri, 
rip€(T€v K,T.\. 2 Cor. iv. 18 is perhaps the only example 
of this irregulai'ity in St. Paul ; there the pron. is 
not avToS) but the gen. abs. is redundant in just 
the same way. 

Another redundant use of the oblique cases of 
arro9 is in relative sentences ; which may perhaps be 
thought to have furnished the type to which Matt, 
viii. 23 is conformed. In Hebrew, the relative is an 
indecl. particle — in late Hebrew hardly more than an 
inseparable prefix — so that, to define its constr., it 
is necessary to inseit a pron. or pronominal adv. at 
the proper place in the sentence : just as in modern 
Greelc or in vulgar modern Englisli we get TTpayp^a 
oTTov Ser TO voerTt/xero/xat,^' ‘‘ a thing which I don’t like 
it,'’ -The reproduction of this constr., not unknown 
in Hellenistic Greek genei\ally,t is carried very far 
in the Apoc. : see iii. 8, vii. 2, 9, xii. G, 14, xiii. 12, 
xvii. 9, XX. 8. Mark xiii. 19, OXtij/Lq oia ov yiyovev 
roiavTTj, is similar to Pev. xvi. 18, otos ovk iyivero 
. . . rrjXtKovTo>s G-€L(Tpios ovTo) pxyci^ : but while in the 
latter the last clause is no doubt redundant as it 
stands (even apart from the fact that ovtw piiyaq is 
scarcely more than a mere equivalent to r?;\tKovTos), 
even there, and much more in Mark 1. c., the demonstr. 
may be held to be rather transposed than to be 

* Sophocles’ Jiommo Grammar^ § 164. 1. He says the 
constr. can be used, even if the rcl. is inflected. 

t There is only one unmistakable instance in the K. T, 
outside the Apoc. , Mark i. 7 = Luke iii. 16. In all other cases, 
either the pron. has another corastr. to legitimate it, or there 
is authority for its omission. Ihu there is little doubt that 
it should stand in Mark vii. 25, and there if retained it is 
certainly redundant. 
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exactly redundant. 'S€ta-fjLo<s iyevcro ^iyaq, ryjktKomo^ 
oTog ovK cy€V€To K.r.X. would be quite grammatical 
Greek ; and (waiving the question of tlie peculiar 
constr. of the first words in St. Mark), tcrrai OXixj/is 
roLavTTj Ota ov yiyov€v would be not only grammatical 
but easy — perhaps more elegant than if ota stood 
alone. 

We have thus far spoken of arrog when used as 
a personal pron., as it confessedly is in all Greek, in 
its oblique cases. But we have to consider the question, 
Is the word used in the New Testament as a mere 
personal pron. in the nom. also ? It is no proof to 
the contrary, that it never occurs without a certain 
degree of emphasis ” (Winer) ; for this is true of the 
nom. of all personal pronouns : the question we have 
to consider is, whether it is not used where the only 
thing to be emphasised is the mention of the person. 

Now where avrog is used of the principal agent, as 
distinguished from other persons (Mark ii. 25, avrog kol 
oi /ji€T avTov, etc.), of coiu'se the use is strictly classical. 
It is not incorrect even in sentences like Matt. i. 2 1 , 
where avrog yap o-waret means more than (rweret ydpy* 
or Mark iv. 38, ^vhere avros means, ‘‘ He, the 
principal person of the story,” as distinguished from 
the disciples named in ver. 34, who have been spoken 
of since by pronouns and 3rd persons of verbs : 
though the use in sentences like one or other of these 
is relatively moie frequent than in classical Greek. 
In Matt. iii. 11, xi. 14, xii. 50, and elsewhere, cKctvog, 

♦ Best translated with the B. V., “ it is He that shall save.” 
Even if there be a reference to the etymology of the Name 
recorded in Num. xiii. 46, anything that suggested that 
reference would be a gloss rather than a translation. 
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or sometimes ovtos, would be more natural or more 
elegant, though wo might not say that avros is im- 
possible. The same might bo said of some passages 
in St. Paul and John, Eph. ii. 14, Col. i. 17, John 
Ep. I. hi. 24, iv. 13, 15, being tho most marked. But 
the most certainly unhollenic use of the word is 
one confined to the Apocalypse (xiv. 10, xix. 15 — not 
only hi. 20, but xiv. 17, and prob. xvh. 11' are 
difibrent) a,nd St. Luke’s Gospcd ; which in this as in 
other points is nioi*e Ilela-aistic than the others in 
the method of introducing narratives, though some- 
times n\ore classit*al in their substance. Kat a^ds 
in Luke i. 22, ii. 28, v. 1, 17, vhi. 1, 22, xvh. 11, 
xix.. 2, KOI avTr) in ii. 37, /cat avToC in xiv. 1, xxiv. 14 
are plainly as Hebraistic as tho /cat lyivcro iv no , . . 
or Kal ISov that usually precede them : and these are 
only the clearest cases, shading oft' through passages 
like iv. 15, v. 14, xv. 14, into others like v. 16, vi. 20, 
etc., where acrds often stands without Kat, and in any 
case does not go beyond the usage of the other Gospels. 

With regard to the use of the accented or the 
enclitic forms* of the obli(iue cases of the personal 
pronouns, it is only in the case of the 1st person 
{ifjiij ifJLovj ifLOL as distinct from fji.€ k-t.X.) that we 
have diiect evidence. In modern Greek, the rule is 
stated as absolute (Soph., Roin. Gr.j § 160-2) that 
enclitic pronouns are not used after prepositions: and 
modern usage is the more worth attending to, because 
here we have facts, not tho theories of grammarians 
transmitted by scribes or printers. But in the 
T. there is one frequent exception to this rule, in 
tho combination Trpos )ac, whi^i we ftnd often, even 
when the pron. has no small emphasis. In John 
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vi. 44, 45, the leading vaiies between Trpos /ac and irpos 
€p.€ : in ver. 35-7 we get the two side by side, and are 
not surprised at the iinempliatic form bciing used 
when the einidiatie precedes it. But in ver. 65, and 
in V. 40, vii. 37, we have 7rpo5 /le standing by 
itself: so Matt. hi. 14, xi. 28, xix. 14 {=Mark x. 
14= Luke xviii. IG), xxv. 36, Mark ix. 19, Luke i. 
43? vi. 47, xi. 6, xiv. 26, Acts xi. 11, xxii. 10, 21, 
xxvi. 14 (xxii. 8, xxiii. 22, xxiv. 19 T. 11.). Not 
all of these are emphatic, but many are : one 
fails to trace any principle that should tell us 
whether to write or pronounce Trpos o-c or Trpos crc. 

With regard to reflexive pronouns, there is less 
doubt what the N. T. usage is, than how far it difters 
from that of classical Greek. Those belonging to the 
1st and 2nd persons, iixavrov and o-eavToO (never con- 
tracted into cravTov as in Attic poetiy) are certainly 
in use, but in the sing, only : for their so-called 
plurals TjfxGiv avrwv etc. never occur in the N.T. (In 
2 Thess. i. 4, read arrorg i^p-as : in 1 Cor. vii. 35 the 
words vfjiiov airrwv no doubt occur, but the sense is 
the same as mth the other order, emphatic, not 
reflexive.) ‘Eavror on the other hand is freely used 
both in the sing, and pi. : and its pi. is found in the 
various senses: (1) ‘Hhemselves,” the primary one; 
(2) ‘‘one another,** between which and the first it 
is not always easy to draw a line ; (3) “ ourselves ** 
or “ yourselves ” — iavTG>v supplying the place of the pi. 
to ifjiarrrov and creavrov, as well as iavrov. 

Bor all these usages there is plenty of classical 
precedent : and so far the N. T. language shows no 
signs of degeneracy — ^*t is haidly one, that 
avrCiv etc., are disused, for eavrwv is much more 
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manageable.* But in modern Greek kavrov is used 
also in the sing, in reference to all three persons.f 
This modern usage, accordingly, has found its way 
into the later texts of the N. T. : but the best ciities 
are now agreed, that it has originally no place tliero : 
we should read crearrov, crcaardr, even in John xviii. 
34, and in the various places where Levit. xix. 18 is 
quoted. 

In classical Attic, however, not only iavrwu etc., 
are used for all persons, but avrov etc., are so used in 
the sing. There also, however, more accui’ate textual 
criticism .tends to show that earroa, etc., are not : we 
learn, not that the use of this word for all persons is 
not peculiar to the decline of the language, J but to 
ask whether, when the sense is I’efiexive, we are to 
suppose that the emphatic pron. avros, used in its 
oblique cases, was sulHcient by itself, or whether we 
must suppose that the contracted form avrov for iavrov 
had received an extension of use which the uncon- 
tracted form had not. Of evidence more trustworthy 
than the usage of the comparatively late MSS. that 
mark the breathings, we have the modification by 
elision of a preceding word only in ^^sch. I^heb. 194, 
Gho. 221 : in the former place the primary MS. reads 
awol S’ v<f> avrcov, but in the latter arro? Kar avrov. 

* See 2 Cor. xiii. 5 ; where, if one clause had stood alone, 
abrol iffias avrous ireipd^ere might have been more forcible ; but 
to have put vfias avrovs thrice, as iavrobs stands, would have 
been insufierably cumbrous. 

t When it is desired to express emphatically which person 
is meant, it is done by the cumbrous use of a gen., roO davroO 
Atov, etc., something like the modern English “ myself ” and 
“ yourself, to which vulgar usage seeks to assimilate the 
really older and more grammatical ‘‘him self.” 

I As in Epict. i)hs. 1. vi. 35 f^e aury raOrd ere de? 
KararrKeud^ect' 
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Such decisive evidence is nowhere forthcoming in 
the !N". T., in the passages (not very numerous) where 
avrovf -ov etc. have a directly reflexive rather than 
either a personal or an emphatic sense. The smooth 
breathing is certain in Matt. iii. 16, Luke vi. 3, 4, 
Rev. ix. 11: but the question is, are reflexive pronouns 
really called for here? We get (as in English) the 
simple pers. pron. often used after prepositions where 
logically we should have the refl. — e.g., Matt. v. 29, 
30, vi. 2, xviii. 16 : we even get vglv, not kavroi% in 
vi. 19, 20, where the pron. does not depend on a 
prep. : and in Matt. xxv. 1, 3, 4, 7, avrmv and lavrthv 
are interchanged, no MSS. or editors adhering con- 
sistently to either form. Jn none of the three cases 
cited with elisions is the reflexive sense as undeniable 
as in avTos Trept avTov in'John ix. 21, (T.R.) still less as 
much so as in John ii. 24, xix. 17,^ Acts xiv. 17, Rev. 
viii. 6, xviii. 7, and the like. Even in places like these 
most recent critical editors think it best always to 
write aiyrovj etc. : Westcott and Hort feel (and ordi- 
nary readers, brought up on ordinary grammatical 
traditions, will feel with them) that this sometimes 
makes a passage read very harshly, e.g,, in nearly all 
the places last cited. They therefore admit avrov 
into their text neai-ly twenty times : see their Appen- 
dix, ii., 1., pp. 144-5. 

If there be any practicable way of setting the 
question at rest, the most hopeful would be, first to 
ascertain whether classical usage allows the simple 
avToVf -Tov k.tA. to bear (in any person) a reflexive 
sense : if so, it is probable that avrov is sometimes so 

* St. John, it is to be noted, is more careful to use ful 
teflexive forms, even afmr prepositions, e.g,, v. 42, iv 
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used (but in the 3rd person only) in the,N. T., and 
that iavTov is no£ there contracted into awroO, 

There is hardly anything to be called irregular 
in the N. T. use of demonstr. pronouns: yet one 
or two deviations from classical usage may be noted. 
''OSc is all but obsolete — it has at any rate ceased 
to be used in its primary vivid sense, “this [per- 
son or thing] now here present.” See John xviii. 
21, where ovroi bears this sense, A<‘ts iv. 10, 11, 
where ovtos is used of two persons and a thing, and 
oSe to designate the lame man would have contri- 
buted mucli to clearness; and on the other hand 
Luke X. 39, the only place where oSe is used with 
a personal reference (for in xvi. 25 read wSe, a not 
uncommon N. T. word), and where ravrrj would be 
moi'e appropriate. Besides this passage, the N. T. 
uses of the word are two only; once virtually in- 
definite, Jas. iv. 13, a sense hardly known to classical 
Greek, but of which we see the beginnings in 
Aristotle ; * and occasionally in reference to a speech 
or letter about to be recited; 4cts xxi. 11 (and xv. 
23, T. B.), and in Apoc. ii., iii., before each of the 
Epp. to the Seven Churches. (In 2 Cor. xii. 19, of 
course we should read read ra 8c as two words.) 

0{Ito 5 and Ikcivo? are used much as in earlier Greek, 
except in the greater relative frequency of what 
may be called their epexegetical use — where they 

* Plut. I. vi. 1 is quoted as a parallel. There 

Plutarch says, as a pi oof of Alexanaer’s intemperance, that 
in his official journal avvexitrrara yeypawrai /cat irXettrrtt^ts, brt 
^pde rijv Tjfifpav ix roO ttotov iKd0tv8€p. But there the words 
intioduced by Sn are, no doubt, given as a verbatim extract 
from the joui-nal. Still, though not a parallel to the one m 
St. James, this passage is a sort of illustration of the way that 
that use arose. 


5 
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there is no necessity, hardly any probability, for 
denying that it is so used in the T. No passage 
indeed in which it is so used is quite free from 
question as to reading or sense. If we read ort in 
Matt. vii. 14, it seems certainly easiest to translate 
it ‘‘Because.” In Mark ix. 11, on the contrary 
« Why . . . ] ” is the natural and obvious sense ; it 
is only if we have an a priori scruple against ad- 
mitting it, that wo shall reflect thrit it makes a sort 
of sense to translate, TJioy questioned Him, saying, 
‘ The scribes say . . . ; ^ ” — the statement of fact, 
that the sciibes said so, suggesting the question “ What 
do they mean by it ? ” or Jn what sense is it true ? 
But when we see tliat the passage does not stand 
alone, that in ver. 28 it is even more difficult to 
explain the word as otherwise than interrog., that 
moreover in 1 Paral. xvii. 6 on stands for “Why’’ in 
the LXX., or at least can only be taken otherwise 
by another far-fetched explanation — we can hardly 
fail to admit the use as estaldished : the only question 
that remains is as to the limits of its rarity. In 
Mark ii.. 16 there is hardly any doubt that otl with- 
out Tt is the true reading ] but the categorical or the 
interrogative sentence will make almost equally good 
sense. In John viii. 25, the question is a very 
difficult one, but it is one of exegesis not of grammar : 
as grammarians we can only report, that the words 
can be taken as interrogative, if exegetically that 
view seems best. 

Are we to say that in Matt. xxvi. 50, the simple 
o is used interrogatively? If not, we have to sup- 
pose a rather harsh ellipsis ; but no such use of 09 
is quoted from Greek of any period. 'Ottoio? and 
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such words, like oorts, are regularly used in indirect 
questions; even os is occasionally found (and that 
as early as in Plat. Rei^ viii. p. 559a) in a sentence 
where ocrTts or even rts might have been expected : 
but the step from vtigue instancOvS like these to the 
use in a direct question seems a hard one to take. 
If defensible at all, it must be explained from the 
influence of Latin, in which the relative pron. is 
always in form nearly akin to the interrogative, 
and may itself in certain cases (of which this is not 
one) be used interrogatively, 

''OoTTts is, in the N. T., as a rule confined to two of 
its lelative usages — the indefinite one, almost exactly 
expressed by the Latin quicumque or the English 
** whosoever,” and a less strictly definable one, cor- 
responding to the Latin qui with the subj., and 
capable of various more or less adequate translations 
in English according to the context or the exact 
shade of meaning — “ which,”'*' such as,” “ such that,” 
or seeing that he, . . .” Only in Acts ix. 6 (true 
text) oTt is used in an indirect question, in the wide 
grammatical sense of the term. 

Of the cases where tis is used and oo-rts might 
have been, the most defensible cases, those wliere the 
usurpation of the functions of the rel. is least, are 
those where it follows €;j(ctv or rather or/c €;(ctv — Matt. 
XV. 32 = Mark viii. 1, 2 ; cf. vi. 36. These are not 
more harsh than e.g., Mark ix. 6, ov yap rt 
XaXrjoy } : and in fact this phrase has unquestionable 
classical piecedents, Soph. (E, C. 317; Xen. Hell. I. 

♦ In the archaic use of “ which,” according to which it is 
not exclusively neut., it differs froi* “who” almost exactly 
as ^Krrts from 6s. 
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vi. 6, etc. The same might be said of Mark xiii. 11, 
/Ai) ^7rpoiJi€pLfjivaT€ Tt Xa\rj<rrjT€ : and this helps us far 
on the way towards Matt. x. 19, where almost the 
same words are followed by yap vplv kv iKeivy 

rrj wpa tl XaX’^arjTc. Or this might be compared with 
Acts ix. 6, where we might have had — the T. It. 
actually has — XaX7)9'^(T€TaL croi tl ere Sei ttolclv. But, 
if 3o0r;or€Tat , . . tl XaXT^arjTc be admitted, it is hard 
to object to €TOLpLacrov tl SeLTrvijcrio (Luke xvii. 8). A 
further stej) is taken towards a purely rel. sense in 
Mark xiv. 36, ov tl eyw dAAa tl cri;, and perhaps 
in Acts xiii. 25, rt {v. 1. tlvol) cue v7tovo^t€ cTvat ovk elpl 
iyd). In the latter place indeed it is perhaps better to 
punctuate and translate as the A. V. — the gloss 6 XC. 
after iyw, old enough to have crept into the text, 
shows that this punctuation was a natural one : and 
in the other it may be argued that the use of the 
interrog. suggests a modification of the sense, “ the 
question is not what I will, but what Thou.’’ But 
one cannot deny that the transition of meiining is 
almost made; and one can only question how far 
it goes further than is possible in pure Greek : see 
Soph. EL 316, to-Topet TL HOI iftiXov, There are several 
other passages in Sophocles where, as in Acts 1. c., 
many editors punctuate so as to require the same sense 
of Tts or TL : but there is no othei* certain instance 
till quite late writers, and on the whole it seems best 
to regard the use as a late development of a tendency 
native to pure Greek. 

A slighter extension of the use of rts comes from 
the complete disuse in the N. T. of Trorepos; for 
which we get the periphrasis tls c#c twv Sro (Matt, 
xxi. 31). The adverbial iroTepov occurs once (John 
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vii. 17) in an indirect question — a survival paralleled 
in its limits by that of the etymologically identical 
“ whether ” in English. 

The various uses of the indef. pron., the unaccented 
Tts, contain no deviation from classical usage. But 
there are one or two words, not strictly pronouns, 
which may be noted here as having unclassical quasi- 
pronominal uses. Els approaches, as in late Hebrew 
and Aramaic, the sense of a mei-e indef. art. in a 
few passages of the Gospels and Apoc. — Matt. viii. 
19, ix. IS (?), xxvi. G9; Bcv. viii. 13, xviii. 21, xix. 17. 
In Matt -xviii. 24, John vi. 9 (?) tlie word no doubt 
has a distinctive meaning: but in Matt. xix. 16= 
Mark x. 17, it seems to be merely = rts. Intermediate 
are cases like Matt. xvi. 14 = Mark vi. 15, Matt, 
xviii. 28; or again Mark ix. 17, Luke v. 12, 17, etc., 
where cts is followed by a gen. or the prep, ef, and 
thus, though there is no emphatic insistence on 
singiilai’ity (as there is e.g,, in IMatt. x. 29, xviii. 6, 
10, 12), there is a certain amount of antithesis between 
the individual and the class out of which he is 
selected. If we cannot say that the use of els c. 
gen. in Matt. xxvi. 14, etc., is unclassical, we may 
say it is found more fiequently and used more freely 
than in classical Greek. 

In antithetical sentences such as Matt. xx. 21, 
xxiv. 40, xxvii. 48, it can hardly be said that the 
use of cIs is unclassical, for the sense is not so much 
“the one . . . the other as “one . . . and one 
of the two (or in Matt. xvii. 4, and parallels the three) 
already mentioned or referred to.* But there appear 
to be no exact classical pi'eced^its for the opposition 
* It is otherwise in Mark iv. 8, 20, if we there read %p. 
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of ct? and Ircpo? (each sometimes with and sometimes 
without the art.) which we get in Matt. vi. 24 = Luke 
xvi. 13; Luke vii. 41, xvii. 34, xviii. 10; Acts xxiii. 
6 ; 1 Coi\ iv. G. This does not however differ in 
principle from the classical elq fikv . . . 6 Se . . 
of which we have something like an instance in Gal. 
iv. 24. More serious is the deviation from Greek 
usage where the word is used reciprocally, as 1 Thess. 
V. 11, or distributively in the 2>hrases KaO* ef? and its 
modifications (Mark xiv. 19, ps. John viii. 9, Rom. 
xii. 5), or ava cts CKacrros (Apoc. xxi. 21). The first 
is said to he an Aramaism : KaO' ch, though con- 
demned as bad Greek, seems to be a native Greek 
growth. But when we compare cT? Kara ck of Mark 
xiv. 19 with 3uo 3vo vi. 7 (Ecclus. xxxiii. (xxxvi.) 15 : 
Luke X. 1 ava Svo or ava Svo Svo),^ and this with vi, 
39, 40, crr/ATrocrta cn;/x7ro(na . • . Trpacrtat Trpao-iat Kara 
cKarov Kat Kara TrevTijKovra, we seem to feel that there 
is a foreign as well as a native element in the change 
of idiom. 

Another word, not commonly called a pronoun but 
used as equivalent to one, is t6tos ; see Matt. xxii. 5, 
1 Cor. vii. 2, for cases where it is coupled with a 
pronominal gen, with apparently no distinction in 
sense. 

Lastly we may mention under this head the 
Hebraistic use of ov (or more rarely /x^) . . . 7ra$ as 

* While speaking of these Hebraistic uses of numerals, we 
may mention in passing the frequent /xia cra^^dnov. That 
here, /xfa is “ used for ” an ordinal may be admitted, in 'view 
of the TrptbrT) aa^pdrov of [Mark] xvi. 9 : at least that shows 
that in Greek, as in English, an oidinal would be the natural 
way of expressing what is meant. Note abo I’salm xxiii. 
(xxiv.), title, fiids aa^^drouj xlvii. (xlviii.) devrip<f, crafi^droVy 
xciii. (xciv.) rerpddL oa^fidrov — which is less remote from fiia. 
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equivalent to ovSet? : see Matt. xxiv. 22 = Mark xiii. 
20, Luke i. 37, Acts x. 14, E,om. iii. 20 = Gal. ii. 16, 
1 Cor. i. 29, Lev. ix. 4. Distinct from this is, not 
only the use of ov Traq without an intervening word, 
and meaning, “not all,” of Matt. vii. 21, 1 Cor. xv. 
39, but that of iraq ov rather frequent in Bt. Johiij 
and perhaps giving a sense slightly modiiied from 
ovBetq. See John iii. (15 ?) 16, vi. 39, xii. 46, 1 Ep, 
ii. 21, iii. 15, Eph. iv. 29, v. 5, besides the v. 1. in 
the quotation in Lorn. ix. 33. 



CIJAPTEK IV. 

CIIARACTEKISTICS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK IN THE 
SYNTACTICAL CSE OF NOUNS. 

{a) Substaittice. 

I ]N^ clisouKsing tlio use made in the N. T. of the 
Greek cases of the noun, we must distinguish 
between sucli peculiarities of usage as are purely 
grammatical, and those wliero tliore is nothing at all 
peculiar in the grammar, but wliei'e ordinary con- 
structions are used to ex})rcss, whether more or less 
adetpiatoly, peculiarly or distinctively biblical thoughts. 
Thus it is a (piestion for the commentator not for the 
giammarian, what is St. Paul’s exact meaning when 
he speiiks of ‘‘ dying to sin,” ‘‘ living to God ” (Horn. 
*vi. 10, etc.), or again by a person being, or a fact 
subsisting, ‘Gn Ctirist ” 2 Cor. v. 17 ; Gal. iii. 28, 

V. G). Doubtless, the way to investigate points like 
these is much the same as that for studying obscure 
points of grammar : we must examine and compare 
the various passages 'v\here the phrases occur; we 
must illustrate them, as f*ar as possible, by passages 
similar in context and in general purport, but differ- 
ing in form of expression ; and must seek to trace 
what difference, if any, that difference of form makes 
in the sense. Eijt when our study is complete we 
shall know moie, not of the force of the dative case 
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or of the prep, hi as used in N. T. Greek, but of 
St. Paul’s theological doctrines. It is different, when 
expositors ask whether dfcovW <^o>r?5s in Acts ix. 7 
differs at all in sense from <f><jivrjv aKovuv in xxii. 9 ; 
this is a grammatical question to be answered on 
grammatical grounds : — though the best answer will 
here also be arrived at by examination of usage, not 
by deduction from the supposed nature of the gen, 
or acc. Still more plainly, the grammarian has a 
right to speak whore tijo writer himself calls attention 
to a constr. or to a ])a]‘ticle: e.g., in passages like 
Rom. xi. 8.G, 1 Cor. viii. G, Eph. iv. G, we have to 
consider the grammatical question of tlie force of the 
prepositions, before we can {“Ottle the exegetical or 
theological question, what cis avrov or iv iracnv can 
mean in these particular contexts : 

The Greek language has even to the present day 
retained the primitive ca^e-iufl 'xions of the noun to 
an extent very unusual among modern languages : 
though the dat. IiUkS become almost obsolete. But it 
has shared the tendency common to all modern 
languages to become moj“e analyt’eal — to supplement 
or supersede inflexion by the use of p.artieles : and 
we see this tendency to some extent at woik in the 
IST. T. Any tendency tliat there was in this direction 

* How rapidly such forms may disappear can be seen in 
the case of the Celtic languages. As known from inscriptions 
down to at least the liist century A..D., they have a full 
declension of case-endings, closely akin to tiic Latin and in 
some respects more primitive : hut in the oldest Irish ancl 
Welsh literature (of perhaps the fifth and sixth centuries 
respectively) their terminations have all disappeared, except 
that in Irish there arc traces of the dat. pi. The non-specialist 
can trace the disintegmtion in such ^ book as Prof. Khys’ 
Celtic Britain, 
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in the popular Greek language of the age would be 
sure to be reinforced in Hellenistic Greek, by the 
imitation of Semitic idioms, where case-inflexion 
hardly exists, and where prepositions (or at least 
inseparable particles which may be fairly so called) 
are used very extensively. But apart from this 
tendency (for instances of which see pp. 137 sqq.^^ 
there is not very much that is peculiar in the N. T. 
use of the cases themselves. We have, however, two 
or three irregular uses of the nom. With the art., 
it stands very often for the voc. ; * as Matt. xi. 26, 
where 6 IlarT^p is exactly parallel to Hdrcp in the pre- 
ceding verse ; Mark xiv. 36, Bom. viii. 15, Gal. iv. 6 
— all which show that o UarT^p was the recognised, 
quasi-liturgical interpretation^’ for the yXwcro-a ’A/3/3a 
of inspired prayer. Perhaps wo may illustrate this 
usage by the way that the 3rd person is used in 
German as more contemptuous, and in Italian as more 
respectful than the 2nd : you talk to equals, but of 
superiors and at inferiors. Not that the use or omis- 
sion of the art. corresponds with the tone being 
reverential or objurgatory. We get ^ Trats in Luke 
viii. 54 (cf. Mai’k v. 4), to pnKpov TroCp^viov in xii. 32, 
where the tone, though kindly, is condescending : the 
nearest classical parallel is the use of 6 Trats in Ar. 
Ran. 40, which seems to have been only colloquial, 
and -apparently always curt. Somewhat different 

* It is a mistake to note as unclassical the use of the voc, 
without S) at the beginning of speeches, as with the phrase 
Mp€$ d5eX0o£ in Acts i. 16 et passwtj or '^Avdpes AOrivaloiy 
*E0^Tto£, in the more classicalising passages, xvii. 22, xjx, 35. 
This is a transgression of the usage, not of classical orators 
but of late rhetoricians and grammarians: according to the 
best MS. evidence, Doi^nosthenes ^bitually, at least in some 
speeches, said ti^Bpes ’A&rjuatot without t&. 
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is the use of the nom. without the art. in Luke xii. 
20, 1 Cor. XV. 36 : there one may say we have simply 
cases of non-use of the distinctive vocative inllexion. 
Moreover, though atppcov appears to be decidedly the 
true text in both passages, we must remember that 
confusion between o and o) was one of the earliest 
forms of error or irregularity to appear in Greek 
spelling, so that even the best M 88. are less absolutely 
to be trusted on tliis point tlian on others. 

A more serious irregularity is found in the usage of 
the Apoc,, where, of two nouns in appos., the second 
is regulai’ly *put in the nom., whatever be the case of 
the former — i. 5, ii. 20, etc. In such a ci’udo form 
as this, the usage is confined to this one book, and 
might bo reckoned rather as one of its peculiar 
anomalies of language than as repi esenting a tendency 
of Hellenistic Greek generally. But %vhen we look 
at Mark xii. 38-40 in the light of these passages, it 
is hard to avoid thinking that wb have a parallel 
case; the force of the sentence is weakened, if we 
put a pause before oi KaTeadovTc^s, or do away with that 
after Trpocrcrxo/Jtevot : see also Luke xx. 27, and even 
Acts X. 37. 2 Cor. xi. 28 ; James iii. 8 are not parallel 
cases — there is there a real break in the sentence : but 
in Phil. iii. 18, 19 it is hard to make ol ra hrCy^ia 
(l>povovvT€s stand as quite regular : the art., if nothing 
else, prevents our connecting it closely with TrcpiTraror- 
trtv. Yet even this may be considered rather an 
inadvertence than an imclassical idiom : after the 
two clauses beginning with wv, the gen. is properly 
dropped, but the author forgets that he ought strictly 
to have reverted to the acc. not the nom. — that is, 
when he had once introduced the acc. tovs ix^pov^, 
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which comes in by a somewhat irregular attraction, 
with which cf. Philem. 10, 1 John ii. 25. Acts iv. 5, 
(true text) is in some soi-t parallel to Phil. 1. c. 
though it is a case, not of apposition, hut of nouns 
co-ordinated by a conj. when in different cases. The 
last irregular use of the iiom. that we have to mention 
is in certain notes of time in two or three places in 
the Synoptic Gospels — Matt. xv. 32 = Mark viii. 2 
(true text), Luke ix. 28. In the last place, the only 
irregularity is the sing. eyeVero, which prob. really 
is not a solecistic iyii/ero ij/xepat, but a case of the 
Lucan cyivero Sc . . . Kat . . . Probably in all 
three cases there is a sort of break or parenthesis : 
“ They continue with me — ^it is now three days : ” 
it came to pass — it was eight days after.” Buttmann 
C‘om pares the parenthetic use of . . . ovofxa aijrS in 
John i. 6, iii. 1. We may also note the use of aya 
without a subj. in Luke xxiv. 21, as a proof that 
notes of time were especially lialde to lose sight of 
strict grammatical constr. 

The N. T. use of the acc. and dat. may be regarded 
as identical in princijde with the classical, though we 
note a few variations in detail. Ini Cor. vii. 31 we 
get '^Tjo-O at c. acc. : this is unique, and is perhaps 
made somewhat easier by the fact that KaTaxprjaOai 
is so used, — only, it is true, by later writers than St. 
Paul, so far as we now know ; but it may have been 
usual, at least colloquially, in his time. The use of 
the acc. in Eom. viii. 3, 2 Cor. vi. 13 is really an 
extension of the cognate acc. and may be called 
idiomatic Greek, if not quite regular ; see also Acts 
xxvi. 3. Acts x^ii. 32 is ■ nlso an instance of the 
cognate acc. in a wide sense. We cannot say that 
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there cvayycAt^co-^at has a double acc,, for^the good 
news announced is, not “ the promise but that 
God hath fulfilled the promise.” T^v iirayy. stands 
first for emphasis, and ravTrjv occupies the place 
in the constr. belonging to it. (Acts x. 3G would 
be just a similar case, if we retain 6v after toi/- 
Adyov). It is certain that €uayye\C^€crOaLy which in 
the N. T. receives such a novel force as to be felt 
like a new word, is used with an acc. both of the 
pei’soii addressed (Luke iii. 18, Acts viii. 25, 40, 
xiii. 32, xiv. 15, 21, xvi. 10, Gal. i. 9, 1 Peter i. 12), 
and of tl^ message (Luke viii. 1, Acts v. 42, viii. 
4, 12, X. 36, xi. 20, xv. 35, Eom. x. 15 (fr. LXX.), 
(jral. i, 23) : but where the two are combined, the 
person is always expressed by the dat. (Luke i. 19, 
ii. 10, iv. 43, Acts viii. 35, x^ii. 18, 1 Cor. xv. 1, 
2 Cor. xi. 7, Eph. ii. 17, 1 TliesvS. iii. G), which is 
found also, without the acc. of tlie message, in Luke 
iv. 18 (from LXX.), Eom. i. 15, Gal. i. 8, iv. 13, 
and which was the classical constr. or by iv c. dat. 
(Gal. i. 16, Eph. iii. 8). The act. form cuayycXt^co is 
confined to the Apoc. (x. 7, where it has, in the true 
text, an acc. of the person, and xiv. 6, where it is 
constructed with cVl c. acc.) : but the pass, use of 
€vayye\i^€<T0aL implies it — the subject of the pass, verb 
being the person addressed in Matt. xi. 5 = Luke viii. 
22, Heb. iv. 2, 6, but the message in Luke xvi. 16, 
Gal. i. 11, 1 Peter i. 25; while in 1 P 3 ter iv. 6 it is 
impersc-nal. Somewhat similar is the case of fjLa$r)T€vu ) : 
the verb is quite classical, but always intr. ; but 
in the X. T., taking a new evangelical sense, it comes 
to be used (even in Matt, xxvii 57, true text) tran- 
sitively as a causative, or in the passive. 
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AtSacTKctv has usually its classical constr., with 
either or both of the two accusatives, of the person 
and of the thing. Once in the Apoc. only (ii. 14) it 
has the constr. which a priori would seem natural, 
with a dat. of the person. In Acts xxvii. 22 it seems 
hardly right to say that Trapaiveiv takes an acc. — v/xas 
is rather subject to evOvfjLciv than object to 7rapoLu/C ) : 
still no doubt in classical Greek the dat. is usual, even 
when an inf. follows. 

JlpoaKvveiv in classical Greek is always treated 
as a transitive verb, and followed as such by the 
acc. ; but in later Greek it gets the constr. c. dat. 
which its sense and form make a priori natural. 
In the K. T. the dat. is decidedly the commoner, 
though of course the reading often varies between 
the two. In John iv. 23 we have both constructions, 
with hardly any doubt as to the text, and with 
apparently no difference of sense : so Rev. xiii. 
4,^ 8. In Acts vii. 21, xiii. 22, 47 we have ct? c. 
acc. where in pure Greek we should have a simple 
proleptic or predicative acc. The constr. is just cor- 
relative to that of cirat or yn/ccr^at cts (see p. 143), 
the two being actually coupled in the passage last 
cited : we notice that all the instances are founded 
on O. T. passages, if not actual quotations. Similar 
in principle is eis in Rom. ii. 26, ix. 8 : cts 

XoyKT^yjvaL in Acts xix. 27 is meant to be, 
and probably is, within the limits of classical usage. 
In Matt, xxvii. 10, cSwxav cts must be understood as 
similar to ^oXctv els in ver. 6 : it is impossible to 
get out of the prep, the sens6 of giving one thing 

* Probahly we havf not the two cases combined in the 
former verse, taken alone. 
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for another, in the sense of exchange ; hut the Evan- 
gelist may have taken it of putting the money into 
the field, as we speak of investing in land, or sinking 
money in it. 

There is hardly a sign in the N. T. of any ten- 
dency to disuse of the dative case : on the 'contrary, 
the simple dat. is used with more freedom and laxity, 
if not more frequently, than in classical Greek*. 
Besides the Hebraistic ao-rctos ©cw of Acts vii. 20, 
we get it used very vaguely, where one can only 
gloss it “in relation to ” — e.g. Bom. vi. 20, eX^vOepoi rrj 
BtKatoarvygj which would hardly have been intelligible 
but for €BovX<j}0yjT€ Trj Blk. in ver. 18 : 2 Cor. x. 4 
Bifvara rw ©€<3 (different, of coursp, in sense even more 
than in constr. from Matt. xix. 26 and parallels) ; 
James ii. 5 (true text) rovs t( 3 Kocr^utw. Undei 

this head fall also sentences sucli as Bom. vi. 10, 
already referred to as needing theological rather than 
grammatical study for their adequate exposition. 

It is questionable how far the dat. acquires, in 
N. T. Greek, the sense of motion to a place, which 
it rarely has in classical, thoiigli the modern use of 
the prep, to obscures the distinction. It seems need- 
less to avoid so understanding ^p^opaC <tol in Bev. ii. 
5, 16, for however incorrect the use may be, such an 
error vrould be more in the manner of that hook than 
a I'efinement like tlie ethical dat. or dativits income 
modi. And if this be taken locally, it helps us with 
the still harder dat. racs 7rpQar€V)(a2s in viii. 4 ) 'which 
indeed could hardly have been written, but for the 
tva Bwo-et rats Trp. in the preceding verse, but when 
coupled with that is intelligible in Hellonistic Greek 
as in English : “ there was given •him much incense, 

6 
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that he should put it to the prayers . . • and the 
smoke of the incense went up to the prayers.” But 
in Acts ii.-33, v. 31 it seems better to take ry Sefta as 
instrumental, or if it has any local sense, to render 
it rather “ exalted at the right hand ” than to” In 
Acts xxi. 16, the first dat. that occurs is the quite 
regular one w after irapa, and the others owe their 
case to the attraction of this : the constr. is ‘not 
ayovTCS Mi/acrcovt, whether the sense be ayovTc? Mmcrwva 
or ayoi/TCS irapa Mi'acrwra. In Mark xiv. 53, if 

(TvvipxovTat avTw be right, it can be translated the 
chief priests . . . come [into the judgment hall] with 
him ” [Caiaphas] : but if the pron. be retained, it no 
doubt would be more natural to understand it “ come 
together to him” [i.e. prob. to Jesus], The reading 
here howe-ver is too uncertain to prove anything ; 
and in John xi. 33 rovs awcX^dvras o.vTy is certainly 
‘‘ that came with her ” — see ver. 31. 

One can hardly say whether, in Mark x. 33 
(=Matt. XX. 18 sz vera 1.), KaraKpivovcnv avrbv Oavarwy 
the dat. is one of destination (and so comparable to 
the more or less local datives we have been consider- 
ing), or is, in a wide sense, instrumental. The former 
view is supported, not only by the fact that modern 
languages have an analogous idiom, but by the v. 1. 
€ts ^avaror of Cod. N in Matt., adopted by Tischendorf 
(in Mark, Cod. D has -row) : the other, by il/ytjico 
Oavdrov KaraKCKpipievov in Eur. Andr, 496. The phrase 
KaTa^LKOL^caOcu Oavario, implying a constr. of KaraSucd^eLU 
like that of Kara/cpiVctr here, is late but not biblical : and 
the supposed phrase is in fact hardly found in the act. 

Still more peculiar is the dat. rots Sdy/rao-tr in Col. 
ii. 14. The const ’, must be virtually the same as 
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that of iv f^oy/Atto-tv in the parallel passage, Eph. ii. 
15; and grammatically the easiest course is to take 
the dat., with or without cv, as instrumental, in con- 
nexion with Karapy^aaq and c^aXet'i/za? respectively in 
the two places. But here again higher exegetical 
considerations come in : and the A. Y. is probably 
substantially right. 

We must notif^e one distinct use of the dat. of 
manner — when the dat. of an abstract verbal noun 
is used as a representative of the Hebrew “ absolute 
infinitive,” and joined with a finite part of the 
cognate . verb, to emphasise the statement of its 
action. So Luke xxii. 15 cTri^v/xtoi eTreOvfJLTjaay John 
iii. 29 X^^P^^y Acts (iv. 17, T. Ih), v. 28, xxiii. 14, 

James v. 17 ; besides Matt. xiii. 14 etc., xv. 4, which 
are quotations (in the latter, note that the subst. and 
verb are not formallij cognate : in the LXX. of Ex. 
xxi. 15 Bav6.T(D BavarovcrBiDy they are). Commoner in 
the LXX., but rarer in the N. T., is an equivalent 
use of the ptcp. : see p. 130. 

The gen. in its commonest use, where it is depen- 
dent on another subst., is in the N. T. almost always 
put after the governing word — not before it, as 
generally in Latin and always (if the inflected gen. 
is used at all) in English. We have it much less 
often than in Attic placed like an attribute between 
the art. and* the governing subst. Thus we may 
think that, in a sentence like Matt. ix. 14 = Mark ii. 
18= Luke V. 33, a classical writer would have pre- 
ferred ot [tov] *lwdvov fJLaByjTaC : certainly it would 
not be safe to say' of such a writer, as we may of 
St. Paul, that aTro KY IINCJ in 2 Cor. iii. 18 cannot 
mean “ from the Spirit of the Lor^.” Or to take a less 
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imaginary case : wliero St. Luke is writing Hellenis- 
tically (Ev. i. 10) he has irav to ■JJv too Xaou 

(T. E. TOO Xaov ^v ) : so ii. 13, v. 6, vi. 17, viii. 37, xix. 
37, xxiii. 27, Acts iv. 32, v. 14, 16, vi 2. But when 
we come to more Hellenic passages, we have 'BAAiyvcov 
TToXo in xiv. 1 , xvii. 4 — cf . xxviii. 3 ; yet the 

other order as often — xiv. 4, xxi. 36, xxv. 24.^ The 
fact is, for the governed word to precede the governing 
is the common order in Greek, but is liable to be 
modified by the use of the art. and other considerations : 
while in the Hebrew (what w'e should consider) the 
governing word always stands first. 

Of other irregulaiities in the use of this case, the 
chief is the very wide extension of the independent 
use of what may be called a paititive gen., or a gen. 
with or without a piep., depending on tlvU or some 
case of it, which is not expressed. We get such a 
gen. standing as subject to a verb often — Acts xxi. 16, 
etc., and for this there is classical precedent, though not 
with such frequency : but hardly for its carrying a 
ptcp. as well as a verb, as it does in John vii. 40, 
where it is subject, and in 2 John 4, where it is object. 

An irregularity in that of the gen. abs. has already 
been noted (p. 57-8). Of other uses of the gen. the most 
distinctively Hellenistic is the quasi-ad jectival gen. of 
quality. Unmistakable instances of this are found 
in Luke xvi. 8, 9, xviii. 6, Eev. xiii. 3, and probably 
James i. 25 ; nor need we refuse to see the influence 
of this Hebraistic idiom in theological phrases, such 

* Where two genitives depend, not one upon another, but in 
different relations on the same word, one is put before and the 
other after it. So (Acts v. 32, T, R.,) 2 Cor. v. 1, Phil. ii. 30, 
1 Thess. i. 3. This ppnciple peihaps explains what seems 
^ tbe strangeness of order in Rev. vii. 17, itriy^s {/ddrtav. 
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as avacrracrt? KptVcoj?, John V. 29, SiKaioxTt^ 

Rom. V. 18, (TO)fjia T^<j afxapTia^, ib. vi. 6, and even c#c rov 
crw/Aaros tou Oavarov rovrov, ib. vii. 24, though rovrov is 
probably rather to be taken witli OavaTov than orw/xaTo?. 
But in these last passages, though the gen. is one of 
quality, it would be wrong or impossible to translate 
it by an adj. : and still more in such places as (Jol. i. 
13, 1 Thess. i. 3, 2 Thess. i. 7, Heb. i. 3, 2 Peter ii. 

10 — ill the last, indeed, /xtacr/xov seeiUwS to depend quite 
regularly on cTrt^u/xta. Not always clearly distinguish- 
able from this is the use of the gen. for epexegesis — 
sometimes called the gen. of apposition : of which we 
have instirnces in Rom. iv. 11 (In'st text, but wo have 
apposition as a v. L), 1 ( Vir. v. 5 : so no doubt John 
ii. 21, though here as the governing w(»rd is also a gen., 
it is just possible to take it as in ap])Osition. This is 
hardly to be treated as a Hebraism, but it is carried 
further in Hellenistic than in pui’e Greek : there it 
would' iiardly go beyond cases like 2 Peter ii. 6. Its 
relation to the gen, of quality may bo illustrated by 
Luke xxii. 1, where we cannot say that the meaning 
is not ‘Hhe feast characterised b// unleavened bread” ; 
but that the classical constr. by apjiosition (which we 
get in John vii. 2) did pass in Hellenistic Greek into 
phrases like this is shown in 2 Macc. vi. 7, AtoruoriW 
eoprySi where the art. and the order exclude a pposition. 
But this constr. also is sometimes pressed beyond its 
legitimate limits. Here wo have points where the 
imstinct of the cidtivated man will be sounder than that 
of the mere “ scholar.” Biblical Greek, like biblical 
and even modern English, has been brought under 
Hebi’aising influence through translations of the O. T. : 
but as a rule each language ha5 only assimilated as 
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much Hebraism as was in harmony with its own 
nature : it is only in such writings as the Apocalypse, 
and parts of St. Luk(/s Gospel, that we get anything 
more. In 1 CJor. xiv. 33, Heh. x. 39, we get what 
may l3e called genitives of quality, but these would be 
quite intelligible — would oven appear idiomatic — to a 
reader accustomed to classical Greek. But in 1 Thess. 
V. 5 we get genitives just like these coupled with the 
uttei’ly Hebraistic rcKva <^wtos, reKva — illus- 

trating how easily the pa.ssnge from the Hebraising 
use of the gen. to the Hellenic is effected. 

As we have already noted of the dat., so the gen. 
is used very freely to express a wide range of relation s^ 
wider perhaps than would be the case in classical 
Greek, and certainly hard to bring within definite 
grammatical foriii\d;e. The gen. is, in fact, the case 
by which the most general i*elation can be ex 2 )ressed 
between one noun and another, as the dat. ex^^resses 
the most genertil relation between a noun and the 
action of a verb : and we meet with the gen., as 
with the dat., in meny sentences where the force of 
the constr. is important, but must be learnt not from 
considerations of pure gi\ammar, but of wider and 
higher exegesis. E.g. it is easy to say that in John 
V. 42 Tov ©cot) is an objective gen., in Horn. viii. 39 a 
subjective ; while in Rom. v. 5 we may ask which it is 
of the two, and give a definite answer one way or other. 
But it is less easy to jiut a gi*ammatical ticket on such 
a phrase as ttlcttiv ©cot) in Mark xi. 22, or kv 

'TTLCTTCL .... TOV Ylov TOV ©€ov. Or wliatover be the 
true reading in Gal. ii. 20. Similarly phrases like 
SiKaLocrvvTj ©cov (Rom. i. 17, etc.), Slk. TrLcrTeoig (iv. 13, 
etc.), viraKo^jv ttiVtcws (i. 5), ttuttis dXr/^ctas (2 Thess. ii. 
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13), ^ €ipr}vrj Tov @eot) (Phil. iv. 7, cf. Col. hi. 15, where 
however the true reading is tov Xpto-Tov), have mean- 
ings to bo settled by tlie study of things not of words : 
grammatically, we can only group them with such 
genitives of vague relation as we have in Matt. i. 11, 
12, X. 5, Luke vi. 12 (where the relation, though sacred, 
is definite and obvious), Horn. xv. 8 (rwr Traripoiv), etc. 

Perhaps of usages that come under strictly gram- 
matical rule, but as to wliich the rules are not quite 
the same as in cLissicaJ Cireok, the most impoi'tant is 
that with verbs of feeling or consciousness. Speaking 
generally, the tendency is to assimilate the constr. of 
these to that of ordinary trans. verbs, and so to 
restrict the use of the gen. : on the other hand, there 
are words of sense more or less akin to these, where 
something of a partitive sense comes in, so that the 
gen. is used freely. AlarOdveaOai occurs only once in 
the N T. (Luke ix. 45), and then c. acc. V€.v€orOai in 
Heb. vi. 4, 5 has the gen. where it is merely a verb of 
sense, the acc. where it is used of the recognition of a 
fact — Ka\6v being (as its position shows) a predicate, 
^Akovclv (disregarding cases where it is used absol., or 
introducing an oratio ohllqua, a Trept c. gen., or the like) 
has regularly a gen. of the speaker or an acc. of the 
thing heard. The two are i-arely combined — Acts i. 
4 is the only unquestionable case : in Matt. vii. 24, 26 
p.ov may be regarded as merely possessive, as o-ov in 
Philem. 5 must be. More commonly, when it is desired 
to express both what is heard and from the 

latter is expressed by a prep., usually irapd (John viii. 
38, 40, Acts X. 22, xxviii. 22, 2 Tim. i. 13, ii. 2; cf. 
also John i. 40, vi. 45, vii. 51, where the acc. is absent 
— in 2 Tim. i. 13 it is attracted), but sometimes 
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airo (1 John i. 5 ; also without an acc., Acts ix. 13). 
All this agrees well enough with classical usage, 
though the simple gen. is relatively rarer, in com- 
parison with the use of a prep., or of a ptcp. such as 
Acyorro? or the like, making an approximation to a 
gen. abs. : in St. Mark alone the gen. of the person is 
comujoner than the acc. of the thing. But we also 
get the gen. of the thing, less frecpiently but not veiy 
rarely. In Mark xiv. G4 /3Xa(Tcf>jjfiLag is over- 
whelmingly attested, unlikely as it is a that we 

should have not only a meaningless vaiiation from the 
pai’a-llel Matt. xxvi. 65 (wdierc there is hardly any 
authority for the gen.), but a constr. unique in these 
two Gospels. We lun’o the gen. rei, however, in Luke 
vi. 47, XV. 25, xviii. 36 (yet this passage, and perhaps 
the preceding, compared with John vii. 32, shows tliat 
the line between person and thing is not alway-s clear), 
John vii. 40, xix. 13 (true text), and perhaps a double 
gen. in John xii. 47, Acts xxii. 1 (as in Matt. vii. 24, 2G, 
noted above, it is possible to regard /xor as possessive, 
but the oi-der gives more i*eason foi* taking it with the 
verb: see pp. 55-6). Acts vii. 34, Heb. hi. 7, 15, 
iv. 7, are hardly N. T. instances : the thi-ice repeated 
passage in Heb. is verhaimi from the LXX. : the 
passage in Acts is not, but perhaps is influenced by a 
reminisccaice of the LXX. style, in which this constr. 
is certainly commoner than in the N. T. Bom. x. 14, 
Col. i. 23, are still less clear cases : the gen. in the 
latter is almost certainly determined by attraction 
(cf. Eph. i. 13), and in the former it almost ,93emfe as 
though the sense required Trcpt ov, and the simple gen. 
were a condensed or as it were attracted expression of 
this. Eph. iv. 21, if i*egarded as an ace. of the person, 
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is xinique : but the context shows that avrov is re- 
garded as the lesson rather than the Teacher. 

Bnt we have postponed hitherto the consideration 
of one rather Hebraistic phrase, wliich in sense is in a 
way intermediate between the cases where the object 
is a person and a thing — viz. liearing a voice.'* We 
observe that the phrase is almost confined to three 
books — the Acts, and 8t. J ohn’s Gospel and Apocalypse 
— with three or four exceptions, mostly quotations from 
the O. T. Of these isoLsted cases, Mutt. xii. 19 (a 
quotation, but not from the LXX.) lias the acc. ; so 
has 2 Peter i. 18. Ilcdr iii. 7, 15, iv. 7, as already 
noted, is from the LXX., and has the goii. : so has 
xii. 19, where how'over the gen. is not butarol. 

referring to it, and this may possibly not depend on 
aKovVavTc? only, bxit have its case determined by in- 
direct influence from \6yov and oven irapYjT^aravro, 

In the books that use the plirase freely, we have 
the gen. in Ads ix. 7, xi. 7, xxii. 7, John v. 25, 28, 
X. 3, 10, 27, xviii. 37 (possibly, like xii. 47, a double 
gen.), llev. iii. 20, xh^ 13, xvi. 1, xxi. 3; and the acc. 
in Acts ix. 4, xxii. 9, 14, xwi. 14, John iii. 8, v. 37, 
Bev. i. 10, V. 11, vi. 6, 7 (best text), ix. 13, x. 4, xii. 
10, xiv. 2, xviii. 4, xix. 1, G, xxii. 8, 18, and indirectly 
in iv. 1, xi. 12, and a second time in xiv. 2. In 
xi, 12 the authoiities for the gen. and acc. are nearly 
evenly balanced. 

In view of this evidem^e, is it possible to draw any 
distinction of sense between dhoveiv and <j>o>vqv 1 

So far as there is any distinction between the two con- 
structions with verbs of sense generally, it seems to be 
that the gen. represents the matter as one aflecting 
the subjective consciousness, and t\*ie acc. as a discovery 
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of external fact — coin})aro Soph. El. 79 'vvitli Id, Phil. 
445. But the distinction is hardly consistently main- 
tained, even in pure Attic Greek : in the N. T. tlio 
two cases sc^ein to he used imlifFerently as regards tlio 
sense. In the special instance before referred to of 
Acts ix. 7 and xxii. 9, it would bo meaningless to say 
that SauFs companions “ wcj-e conscious of the voice 
speaking — still more, that they hearkened to tlio 
voice” — but tliat they did not heaa* that there wjis a 
voice”: if we had had tlio cases i*e\orsod in the two 
passages, it would be pos.sible, though oven then far- 
fetched, to say that they heard that a voice spake,” 
but did not “ hearken to it ” in the sense that Saul did.. 

We have examined this constr. at perhaps dispro- 
jiortionate length, as a sample of the way that evidence 
of usage can be accumulated, and its value for exegeti- 
cal purposes estimated. The student may examine 
for himself how far usage is similar with the rarer 
compounds etV-, cV-, and irapaKovuv, and how it differs 
more extensively with viraK. Equally impossible does 
it appear, to trace a distinction in sense between 
IJiV7]/jiov€V€iv c. gen. and c, acc. : see esp. 1 Thess, i. 5, 
ii. 9. That iTnXavOdvco-Oai has a gen. in Jleb. vi. 10, 
xiii. 2, 16, but an acc. in Phil. iii. 13, is less of a mere 
accident — not that the sense is different, but that the 
more cultivated writer uses the constr. commoner 
in literary Greek: such verbs gmeralhj take the gen. 
in classical writers, though the acc. is found even in 
good Attic. ’Artt/xt/xvT/cr/ceor^at has always the acc. in 
the N. T. (even in Mark xiv. 72, true text). 

Similar in xirinciple to these verbs of consciousness is 
the use of evrrvecjv c.^en. in Acts. ix. 1 — ^though meta- 
phorical, the constr. is the same as that of o^ctv, Of 
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words of touching or grasping, where the gen. may be 
regarded as either an object of sense or as partitive, 
the consti*. generally but not always coincides with tho 
classical use. ''KirT^o-Oai lias always the gen. — some- 
times a double gen., though, as in similar cases already 
noted, the gen. of the person may be conceived as 
possessive : so and too 

gets this constr., as it began to do in late Attic. 
AafjL/3dv€(T$aL is never used, but dvTiKafxp, has, as always, 
a gen., so IttiX, generally, but com jia ring Acts xvi. 19, 
xviii. 17 with xvii. 19, xxi. 30, 33, it appears that St, 
Luke sometimes allowed himself to use it in the acc., 
in places where Kparuv would be so used. In Matt. 
V, 28 €7n0vjjLiLv probably has an acc. ; this is said to 
bo found as early as Menander. In Matt. v. G, 
also, a gen. of the thing hungered and thirsted for 
would have been more classical. MeActv (rtvt) has its 
classicfil constr. witli tho simple gon. only in 1 Cor. 
ix. 9 — elsewhere it has irepi c. gen. 

(h) Adjectives, 

As a rule, there is no difference between the N. T. 
constr. of adjectives and that of earlier Greek, in such 
respects as their concord with substantives, their use 
absolutely or as predicates, and the like. Perhaps the 
absolute or substantival use of neut. adjectives with 
the art., both sing, and pi., is commoner than in earlier 
Greek : so (as already mentioned, p. 45), is the position 
of the adj. after its sulist., the art. being used with 
both : at least this order seems to imply a less degree 
of emphasis on the adj. : see e.tj. Kev. xii. 14, and the 
solecistic xiv. 1 9. But except in thg Apocalypse, the dif- 
ference is hardly appreciable : it is at most one of degree. 
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It is otlierwise, when we compare the N. T. use 
witli the classical of the degrees of comparison. Here 
we seem to find N. T. Greek suffering from both its 
common sources of corruption, the internal decay of 
Greek grammatical usage, and the influence of Semitic 
languages which, in this as in other respects, were less 
highly organised than the Greek. The piling up of 
emphasis, till expressions originally emphatic become 
commonplace, shows itself in the more fi*ecpient use 
of (‘omparatives and superlatives “ of eminence” : and 
partly perhaps from this cause, moi’e certainly from 
the native tendeiic}" of the later language to become 
“ analytical,” and multiply little words — partly also 
from the fact that this tendency would be encouraged 
by assiiriilation to Hebrew idiom — we get the pos., 
comp,, and sup. degrees each used in places where one 
of the others would seem more appi’0])riate. 

The pos., indeed, is never used absolutely in a comp, 
sense. In Matt, xviii. 8, 9, koXov croi icrriv (or in the 
parallel Mark ix. 43-5 KaXuv la-riv o-c) is not exactly 
equivalent to KaWiov (rot lunv : rather, there is an 
omission of ixaWov before the 7/, so that the case is 
like the third parallel, Luke xvii. 2, Xro-treXet . . . : 

cf. XV. 7, xaptt cerrat , . . rj, also xviii. '14, if ^ Ikclvos or 
^ yap cK€a'os be read. In all these phrases, ^ is treated 
as of itself expiessing a comparison — an extension of 
such idioms as diXo) ... *5, which we get in 1 Cor. xiv. 
19. Within limits, this use is quite classical (e.g. 
even IL i. 117): and perhaps the extension of it is 
rather characteristic of colloquial than of late Greek : 
at least the extreme instance of it, koXov icmv , , . y 
has a parallel to it guoted from Menander. 

But the use of 'rrapd and wrep after adjectives to 
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express comparison is more certainly a symptom of 
decay. In some sentences, of course, the use of these 
prepositions in comparisons is legitimate. In a verbal 
phrase like Kari^r) ovtos SeStKatco/jLevos , . . Trap* cicetror 
(Luke xviii. 14, best text) we have a genuine Greek 
idiom, or at most an extension of one : and similarly 
d/jwxpTwXot or lya^ovro irapa Travras (xiii. 2, 4) 

would be defensible. But in xvi. 8 {rjypovtiMWTepoL uTrcp), 
Heb. iv. 12 {ropaoTepo^ virep), or Ileb. xi. 4, xii. 24 
(^rXctom, Kp€LTTov . . . Trapd) it is plain that we have 
gone beyond the precedents of a few classical passages, 
where Trapd is used pleonastically with a word like 
dp.€Lvov, fiL€L^o>Vy oi' pLoXXov. It may not bo easy to say 
exactly where the bounds of pure Greek were passed : 
Heb. ii. 7 (from LXX.), hi. 3 are intermediate cases ; 
but already we are on the road to the usage of modern 
Greek, in which Trapd is the ordinary word for “ than ** 
after a comp., and even loses its constr. as a prep., 
being followed by the nom. 

The extension of this use of the prep, in later usage 
almost amounts to a proof that it was the result of a 
tendency native to the Greek language itself. But 
that it showed itself earlier in biblical than in otlier 
Greek (both Trapd and vrrep are often used in the 
LXX.) may be partly due to the fact that in Hebrew 
there are no degrees of comparison, and that the sense 
of tliem has to be expressed by the help of prepositions. 
Certainly we find a vagueness in the use of the degrees 
in certain passages of the Gospels, which seems to have 
a Hebraistic origin. It is paradoxical to deny that 
the j>os. pL^ydXrj ^ in Matt. xxii. 36, the comp. pnKporcpos 

* We may notice in passing the aiic^maloas iproX^j TrpdlfTT} 
vdyTbfv of the parallel, Mark xii. 28 (true text). 
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in Matt. xi. 11= Luke vii. 28, in Matt, xviii. 1 
(hardly in 1 Cor. xiii. 13) are practically equivalent 
to superlatives ; even in Mark ix. 34, Luke xxii. 24 
the distinction of comp, and sup. is not kept clear. In 
John i. 15, 30, and perhaps even xv. 18, there may 
well be a reason why 'wpoyros is used rather than Trporcpos. 
St. John wants to express an absolute First, not a 
mere priority in degree ; and there are signs that in 
the Gospel, as still moie in the Apocalypse, he does 
not mind straining the rules of language, if it fails 
to suggest sucii thoughts as this without straining. 

The use of the comp, where there is no comparison, 
as a sort of milder sup. of eminence, is of course a 
genuine Greek idiom ; any one might have written the 
KatvoTcpov or SeicriSatp-ovco-Tepovs (whatever be the exact 
shade of meaning of the latter) which we get in Acts 
xvii. 21, 22. Yet we may doubt whether a purer 
classical writer would have used the two in adjacent 
sentences : and when we come to raxtov in John xiii. 
27, 1 Tim. iii. 14 {si vercul.), or koXKiov in Acts xxv. 10, 
^iXnov 2 Tim. i. 18, it seems as though the comp, 
were losing its distinctive force. 



CHAPTER V. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF N. T. GREEK IN THE SYNTACTICAL 
USE OF VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 

(a) Of the Voices. 

T he idiomatic use of the middle voice — osp. the 
transitive use, where the active might for the most 
part have stood, but the middle introduces a modifica- 
tion of the sense — is one of the refinements in Greek 
idiom, which is perhaps beginning to be blurred iu 
some of the N. T. writers, but is preserved to a 
greater or less extent in most. Thus atrctv and 
airetcr^at are u>od quite interchangeably in James iv. 
2, 3, 1 John V. 14, 15, IG. But in Mark vi. 23-5, 
though tliere is no difibrence of sense, the difference 
of voice corresponds to that of constr. with the 
single or double acc. : so x. 35 (true text), 38 ; while 
in the parallel passage. Matt. xx. 20, 22, it seems 
to correspond with a difference of sense — the mother 
asks for her sons, but the family for itself as a whole. 
In the use of vcrTcpccr, there seems to be no 

correspondence between the variations of voice and 
those either of sense or of constr. ; the act. in Heb. 
iv. 1, xii. 15 means exactly the same as the mid. 
in Rom. iii. 23, and in 2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11 it has 
the same general sense, and exactly the same constr. 
The most of a distinction traceable is, that where the 
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sense is ‘^wanting a possession, not “coming short of’* 
a standard, the act. is used c. gen., the mid. absolutely. 

So, far as the use of the middle shows signs of decay, 
it is that it is simply disused, not that it is used 
incorrectly, Jl\y)pov^ivov in Eph. i. 23 is perhaps 
the only case where the sense seems to be mei-ely 
the same as the act. (the Attic usage of the middle 
for “ manning ” a ship is no real parallel). But 
€vpi(rK€a‘6aL “ to get ” as distinct from €vpi(TKeLv “ to 
find ” has all but disappeared, though, if the verb 
is to stand in Bom. iv. 1 at all, the middle would 
be just in place: in fact, we find it in Heb. ix. 12 
only. The act. is common throughout the N. T., 
whether in its plain and classical sense, as Matt, ii, 
8, or in Hebraistic phrases like Luke i. 30. 

More interesting are such points as these. St, 
Paul (the rule would also hold good of James v. 16, 
but not of Matt. xiv. 2= Mark vi. 14) xises Ivepyuv 
with a personal subj. (1 Cor. xii. 6, 11,^ Gal. ii. 
8 his, iii. 5, Eph. i. 11, 20, ii. 2,"^" Phil, ii, 13), 
crcpycTo-^at with an impersonal (Rom. vii. 5, 2 Cor, i, 
6, iv. 12, Gal, v. G, Eph. iii. 20, Col. i. 29, 
1 Thess. ii. 13,t 2 Thess. ii. 7). Again, “to be 
baptized ” is naturally expressed as a rule as a pass. : 
of course it is only in the fiit. or aoi-. that this is 
distinct in form from the mid., but in those tenses 
as in others it is the rule. We have however the 
mid. in Acts xxii. 16, and perhaps (authorities are 
very evenly balanced) in 1 Cor. x. 2. In view of 
1 Cor, i. 14 sqq.y we cannot say that the person 

* We note that rrvevfiaf good or evil, ranks as a personal agent, 

t Here however w'o might take BeoO, not \b/yoVj as ante- 
cedent to 6's. 
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of tlie baptizer was', iii the apostolic Church, a 
question of no importance, or that the ego te haptizo 
of Western ecclesiastical usage implies a change from 
the apostolic point of view : but we do see that 
the convert in “ getting baptized ” was conceived as 
doing something, not merely having something done 
to or for him. 

(h) The N, T, Use of the Tenses of the Indicative, 

The Greek verb possesses, in its large variety of 
inflected forms, a very full apparatiis for the ex- 
pression of all time relations ; and most of the 
languages df modern Europe are able to expi'ess the 
same relations, by means either of such inflexions 
as survive in them, or of auxiliary verbs. In the 
N. T., the modern student finds that hardly any 
of the classical Greek inflexions of the verb have 
fallen out of use, and that as a lule each of them 
retains tla? force that it had in classical Greek. Yet 
it would be over hasty for him to assume without 
enquiry, that the writers of the N. T. regarded the 
temporal comlitions of action from exactly the same 
point of view as classical Greek wiiters : w’^e have 
to ask, How far does the Greek of the N. T. preserve 
unimi)aircd the classical use of the various tenses? 
is there a tendency cither to confound some of them 
among themselves, or to limit or extend the use 
of some, according to Hebraic analogies ? 

Perhaps the latter influence Ls traceable to sou-.c 
extent, but if so it is only within narrow limits. 
The Semitic tense system (if indeed the word Tense 
be properly applicable to it) was so iittej'ly difieiont 
from the Greek that assimilation of one to the other 

7 
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was impossible, unless by downriglit solecism. One 
solecism probably traceable to this source we have 
in Kev. x. 7, where koI seems to mean 

practically TcXetj^ryo-crat, like a so-called pretei-ite 
with 1 conversive ” in Hebrew. It is indeed said 
that, except that the apodosis is introduced by Kat, 
we have here only a parallel to John xv. 6, 1 Cor. vii. 
•28, where an aor. stands in the apodosis to a con- 
ditional sentence as hci*o to a temporal : but this 
seems to be a stronger case of non-Hellenic constr. 
Perhaps also the transition from futures through 
presents to pi’cterites in Rev. xi. 7-11 (cf. xx. 7-9), 
may be partly ascribed to Hebraic habits of ex- 
pression, though the psychological condition of a 
‘‘ seer of visions ” is probably explanation enough. 

Nowhere however in the N. T. outside the Apocalypse 
do we get any confusion about the straightforw^ard use 
of the Greek tenses to indicate i)ast, pi’esent, and future 
time. If there be any change in their use due to 
foi*eign influence, it is confined to a certain slight 
extension of the use of the pres., the tense which 
may be considered the most gener^tl, and most capable 
of having its use extended without violence to the 
language. The historical pres, is very much com- 
moner in the N. T. than in oixliiiary Greek; and 
though this is in no sense a Hebraism, it does appear 
to be a Hellenistic peculiarity. In the LXX. it has 
been observed that, while historical presents as a rule 
are rare, they are veiy common in the case of two 
verbs — Xiyei and opa. In the N. T. opav is not a 
very common word — is much oftener used, 
and OeacrOai and Oeoipeiv each nearly as often; as a 
hist. pres. 6pa occurs only in Luke xvi. 23. But 
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is very common in all the historical books, except 
St. Luke, — most so in St. John, who has Xeyct some 
113 times, and Xcyowtv 7. In Matt, they occur 49 
and 16 times respectively, in Mark 54 and 12, in 
Luke never in the narrative of the Gospel, and only 
twice (xvi. 29, xix. 22) in parables, once (xxi. 37) 
in Acts. Now the difference of proportion between 
the sing, and pi. is prob. only an accident, the sing, 
being more common — cTttcv, which is practically the 
preterite of Xcyct,* occurs in St Matthew about 119 
times, dvav or -ttov 21. But that the pres, of this 
verb is more frequently used than that of others can 
be roughly shown by thi^ calculation. The passages 
from the Gospels containing eiTreo/ and occupy 

36 columns in Bruder’s Concordance, those containing 
epX^crO ai and iXO^Lv about 9|. Now Ipx^rai and 
€pxovTai are used as historical presents only 4 
times in St. Matthew, 23 times in St. Mark, only 
once (viii, 49) in St. Luke, 15 times in St. John. We 
may say then that the idiom is (1) specially common 
with the particular verb Aeyetr.t (2) specially common 
with other verbs in the crudest and least literary of 
the N. T. writings. 

More interesting and suggestive are the cases where • 
the sense of the pres, tense seems to shade off into 
that of the fut. This sometimes arises, in part at 
least, from the nature of the verb's meaning : as in 

* In the rather numerous cases where one is a v. 1. for the 
other, the one for which M S. evidence decidedly preponderates 
is counted : if there be fair room for doubt, it is reckoned to 
neither side, 

t One may compare the use of <f>7i(rlv in classical Greek: also 
inquam and ** quoth he,” though defective, may be called 
presents. 
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classical Greek the pres, ct/xi. am going” is said 
to have a fut. sense, so in the N. T. epxofiat. may 
be said to have one, with perhaps better right. 
Not only does the ptcp. ipx6fJi€vog practically mean 
“future” in such phrases as 6 of the 

Messiah, still more iu roJ attort rS cpp^o/itcKO), and 6*Or 
Kal 6 Kal 6 *Epxoju,€ro 5 of the Eternal : the indie, 
has more or less of a future sense in Matt. xvii. 11,*- 
xxiv. 42-3-4 (xxv. 6, T.K.), Mark i. 7, xiii. 35, Luke xii. 
39, 40, 54, xvii. 20 his, xxiii. 29, John i. 30, iv. 21, 
23, 25, 35, V. 24, 25, 28, vii. 41-2, ix. 4, xi. 20, xii. 
15 (fr. O. T.), xiv. 3,* 18,* 28, t 30, xvi. 2, 25, 32, 
xvii. 11, 13, xxi. 3,f Acts xiii. 25, :j: 1 Cor. xv. 35, 
2 Cor. xiii. 1, Eph. v. 6, Col. hi. 6, 1 Thess. v. 2, 
Heb. viii. 8 (fr, LXX.), 1 John ii. 18, iv. 3, Eev. i. 
7,* ii. 5,* 16,* hi. 11, ix. 12, xi. 14, xvi. 15, xxh. 7, 
12, 20 ; in by no means all of which is a supernatural 
visitation spoken of : in several {e.g, John xxi. 3) the 
sense is merely “ (some one or some event) is coming. ”§ 

Yet even in some of these passages, e.g. Luke 
xxiii. 29, John xvi. 32, the pres, seems to have a 
deeper significance than this — one that can be traced 
where the pres, of other verbs, less akin in meaning 

* In these passages the word is actually co-ordinated with 
futures, 

f Here, and in John vii. 33, viii. 21-2, xiii. -3, 33, 36, xiv. 
4-5, xvi. 5, 10, 17 virdyca is used as exactly correlative to 
^PXo^ai : cf. also iii. 8, viii. 14. In the other three Gospels, 
vrrdyeiv is rare except in the imperaiivc. 

J This passage, and othens paiallel with some previously 
cited, are not grouped with them as forming only one instance : 
because it is characteristic, if one reproducer of a saying 
avoids an idiom which another retains. 

§ Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 5, MaKcdoviav ydp diipxotiat : which ha 
been misunderstood (in the subscription to the Ep.) “ t am. 
fussing through M.,” while it really means “ I do pass through 
M.,'’ that is the way I am going. 
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to futurity, is used in a sense that may be called not 
only prophetical, but strictly predictive. In Matt. 
XX vi. 2, yCv€TaL is parallel to C|o;^erat in its most secular 
sense, The Passover is coming on : ” but TrapaStSorac. 
surely means, like virayu in ver. 24, that Uis delivery 
and departuie were part of the ctei-nal counsel, and 
while yet hiture were as sure as if actual. Bo Matt, 
ii. 4, and John vii. 52 probably. 

Any deviation fioin classical usage, then, that 
there may be in the use of the pres, tense is trace- 
able, partly perhaps to the merely linguistic influence 
C)f llebraised Gi'ook, but more unquestionably, and 
perhaps liiore largely, to the special requir ements of 
the Scriptural order of thought. So far, there are 
no traces of mere linguistic decay, of loss of accuracy 
in the use of Greek grammatical forms. It is hard, 
however, to be equally confident that the same may 
be said of the use of the different past tenses. But 
we must keep the question separate, “Are the uses 
of the perf. and the aoi'. confounded in N. T. Greek ? ” 
from the question, which it is much easier and safer 
to answer with a decided alfinnative, “ Is not the 
aor. often used in N. T. Greek, where in English we 
should use the compound perf.? and conversely the 
perf. (sometimes though moie laioly) wheie we should 
use the simple preterite?’’ Even in languages so 
similar in their syntax as English and French, the 
occasions where we should say “ he did it ” or “ he has 
done it” are not respectively identical with those 
where one would say “ zl le Jit ” * or “ il Va fait^^ — still 
less does “ he was doing it ” coincide exactly with 

* Not to mention that this tense is tending to drop out of 
use in elegant and modern French, 
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il le fai8Q.it P Much less then can we expect the 
use of the two Greek inflected tenses to be so abso- 
lutely identical with those of our inflected and com- 
pound ones, as to be mechanically interchangeable 
with them. 

Befoi*e approaching this question, however, it may 
be as well to state the case of the other past tenses, 
the impf. and plupf. With neither of these, on the 
whole, is there any real deviation from classical 
usage. The first is used oftener, the second less often, 
than its distinctive meaning can be traced, or than 
the corresponding English tense would be used in 
translation : but the same is equally the case in tlie 
purest Greek, and the fact is due, partly to the 
smallness of the distinction, and partly perhaps to 
euphony. The phqif. was always a rare form, perhajis 
because (see p. 33) it was a cacophonous form, and 
so the aor. is often used w'here the plupf. would suit 
the sense : on the other hand, the impf. is often used 
where the aor. might have been, because the sense it 
is desired to give is that of a simple preterite, and 
neither impf. nor aor. is this and nothing more, for 
while the one represents the action as continuous or 
habitual, the other represents it as individual or 
instantaneous. Esp. it has been noticed that eiccXcvci/ 
is used where we should have expected iKeXevcrev : and 
perhaps the same will be found to hold good- with 
vowel verbs as a class — that their impf. is often used 
in what we may call the sense, not of an aor. but of 
a simple pret. It may be a converse process that 
leads to the use of the impf. avrjKcv, KaOrjKci' in appa- 
rently a pres, sense in Acts xxii. 22, Eph. v. 4 (true 
text), Col. iii. 18 ; the word looks like an aor. or perf. 
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But perhaps we may rather illuxstrate by the English 
use of ought ” (strictly the preterite of “ owe ” : 

shall ” and should ’’ have a similar etymology). As 
this seiixse of the verb is late, we have no direct illus- 
tration from clasxsicnl usage. 

Coming now to the comparison of the porf. and 
aor., there is no question at all that each is often 
correctly used in its distinctive sense : sometimes 
indeed they occur side by side, and are correctly 
dixstinguished. Thus in tlie LXX. of Isa. Ixi. 1, quoted 
in Luke iv. 18, lypto-eV /xe is “ He anointed Mo — He 
did it once ; — but dTrctrraXfceV ju.€ I fe luith xSent Me ” — 
and here^I am now. Or in Luke xiii. 2, d/xaprcoXol 
.... lyivovTO, oTL ravra 7r€7r6v0acnv ; may be trans- 
lated either ^^Did it mahe the^se Galileans sinners . . . ., 
tlint they have [now] suliered these things ? ” or 

fVere these Galileans [at the time of their life’s end] 
sinners? are you entitled to say so on the evidence 
of the fact that they have so suflerod?” — the former 
being the stricter and more logical interpretation, the 
latter the simpler and more natural, thougli involving 
some exteuxsion of the force of ort. 

Even in passages wliore the aor. might easily have 
been substituted for the perf. or conversely, this does 
not prove that the tense actually Uxsed has not its 
2)i‘oper force. In 1 Coi-. xv. 4, it would have been 
more natural to write yjyipOri, like airiOav^v and iTd(f>r) 
before, and ^efiOr} afterwards ; but the very fact that 

* Though it is a matter of exegesis, not of grammar, I can- 
not pass this verse without a protest against a popular optimist 
misapplication of it. The argument is not, “ They suffered, 
but that does not prove that they sinned : ” it is, “ They 
suffered for their sins, but they were no worse sinners than 
you : ” “ except ye repent, ye shall all likewixsc perish*” 
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St. Paul has not done svhat was most natural, shows 
that he intends to couple things that happened once 
for all and are over, and the thing that has happened, 
and its result is eternally piesent: the contrast is 
stated more emphatically in the iyevofxrjv and cl/xt of 
Pev. i. 18. (In Pom. xiv. 9, where there are aorists 
only, the point of view is somewhat different.) 

In Mark xv. 44, there is hardly a difference of 
sense, but an intelligilde difference of treatment of 
the same sense. Pilate may have said to St. Joseph 
Mi) T€0v7}K€v ; and to the centurion, ^Apa Trakai 
riOvrjKev ; hut the second is, and the first is not, 
thrown into the past tense, because the second is 
more obviously a case of oratio ohliqua : thus airiOav^v 
is more nearly equivalent to a plupf, than a perf. 
In 2 Oor. xi. 25, the perf. in the midst of aorists gees 
quite naturally into English. Ibid. xii. 9 (to coiiie 
to instances where the perf. stands alone, and it is 
not its association with aorists, but the facie 

sense, that makes us doubt if it retains its proper 
force), ctTrer would be merely, “ He said,'^ and would 
leave room for a reply of the Apostle’s : while ctp'i^K^v 
intimates, ‘‘ I have had my answer, and the matter 
is at an end.^' Even in i. 9 we can feel what is the 
effect of the perf. eerxr/Ka/xer, though it may be harder 
to express its foice in an English gloss. On the 
other hand, ibid. ii. 13, the force of the perf. is surely 
evanescent, if not quite vanished. And no one but 
a doctrinaire special pleader is likely to deny that in 
Bev. V. 7, viii. 5 €iXrj<p€v, and in vii. 14 ctp7?Ka, are 
mere preterites in sense : it is hard to see what else 
the perfects can be in Heb. xi. 17, 28,^ James i. 24. 

* Cf. the use of /ce/cd^apxe, Jos. Ant. Ill, viii. 3. 
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If the three iikstaiices from the Apoc. stood alone, 
we might say that an incorrect use by this one 
-writer proved nothing as to N. T. ueage generally, 
esp. when it is found only in verbs of exceptional 
form : * but can we say the same, when we find the 
usage paralleled in ITob. and St. James, whose gram- 
matical knowledge and power of language are above, 
not below, the level of the i‘Ost 1 

And it seems uncalled for to deny, that the aor. 
is used wher(3 tlie perf. would express the sense more 
accurately, somewhat more frecjueiitly than mce versa : 
though far loss often than wdiere the auxiliary 

have ’’ would bo a more idiomatic translation of 
the aor. than the simple pieterite. If in Isa. Ixi. 1 
(already quoted from Luke iv. 1 8) the perf. aTrecrraXKev 
is in place, what difference of sense is there in xlviii. 
16, where we have aTreVrciXer ? In Rom. xiii. 12, 
what distinction of sense can there be between 
TTpoiKoxf/^v and or in Phil. iii. 12 between 

V^a/3ov and rereXetw/zat ? In the latter passage, the 
equivalence of the tenses (and here there is no doubt 
that the perf. at least has its proper force) is brought 
out by the use of KarctXT^^Aat, coupled with the aor. 
KaT€Xrjix(f>67)Vj — the perf. form being in the pass, rarer 
and perhaps more cumbrous. Or to take instances 
from one Ep. only, are not the aorists equivalent 
to perfects in Rom. iii. 23, 27 {^p.apTov, efeKXcur^i^), 
viii, 15 (eXa^erc bis)f xi. 1, 4, 7 (aTTwcraro, KareXtTrov, 
e7r€Tvx€v) ? In iii. 23, viii. 15 they are coupled with 

* The form also may help to explain the use of the perf. 
kihpaKav in Luke ix. 36. There the sense is plainly plupf. 
but? no one would be surpri&od at an aor, ' being used : and 
iiopaKav looJis like an aor., though really a (late) "form of the 
perf. 
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presents : in xi. 1, 4 we notice tliat the tense is 
St. PauFs own choice, for in both places the parallel 
passages of the LXX. have the fut. Bnt perhaps 
as convincing an instance as any in the N. T. is 
John xi. 14, where Aa^apos aireOavey can only mean 
“ Lazarus is dead.’^ 

On the whole then it seems necessary to admit 
that the distinction between aor. and perf. is begin- 
ning to be ohlite.*ated in the X. T., whether wo 
ascribe the fa-ct to spontaneous loss of accuracy 
among Greek speaking people, or to tlie influence of 
languages, Semitic and perhaps Latin, that laid not 
this distinction of tense. But the obliteration has 
not proceeded very far — hardly beyond the avoiding 
of the use of either tense when tlie form of it, in a 
particular verb, was rare, doubtful, or cacophonous.* 
Tlie student ought, in eveiy case, to looh for a reason 
for one tense being used i*ather than the other : 
though he must not expect always to find one, still 
less, even wLen he does, to be able to represent the 
point in idiomatic ti*aiislation. 

(c) The Suhjuncti'm and O^^tative Moodsj and the 
Indicative in Relative Sentences. 

We have nothing more to say of the expression, 
in the N. T., of merely temporal relations. Any 
irregularities that there are in the use of the fut. 
are not in its use as a real direct indie, tense, but 
in its relation to other moods and types of sentence : 
so also of the hypothetical and kindred uses of past 
tenses. In other moods than the indie., the distinc- 

* In Heb. xi. 17, it is likely enough that Trpoaevrivox^p was 
used as more sonorous than vpoffiiv^Kev. 
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tion between the pres, ami aor. is not so much that 
between present and past time, as between continued 
and instantaneous action : and for this purpose the 
tenses appear to be used quite regularly, on exactly 
the same principles as in classical Greek. 

The independent uses, moreover, of the dilTerent 
moods are equally correct. We get the delibeiMtive 
or cohortative subj. rather often, the opt. in the 
strictly optative sense not seldom. It is otherwise, 
when we come to the use of the moods in subordinate 
sentences with various relations to the principal one : 
here we find some vagueness of constr. and relaxa- 
tion of rtile, and still more change in the propor- 
tionate frequency of modes of expression, compared 
with classical Gi-eek. 

The most important of these clianges is, that the 
opt. mood is rapidly tending to become obsolete, a,s 
it has become in the modern language. Its most 
frequent use in ordinary literary Greek — that in 
final sentences dej)endent on a past tense — is com- 
pletely obsolete : the subj. being used, probably, in 
all such cases. The only ones where it can be 
argued that the opt. is retained are in certain cases 
where verbs are used whose stems end in o : e.g. Sot 
in Mark viii. 37, and compounds elsewhere, yrot ihid. 
ix. 30 etc. These are undoubtedly the best attested 
forms (the T. R. substitutes more regular ones), and 
they have an optative look : but they probably are 
really meant for subjunctives, formed on the analogy 
of hf\\oi from SrjXoa) -ovv * : when we have a real 

* On the other hand, 0ucrioO<r^« in 1 Cor. iv. 6, fijXoure in 
Gal. iv. ] 7 are in all probability subjunctives. This suggests 
the possibility that Siape^aLovprai in 1 Tim. i, 7 may be one : 
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opt. aor. from Si^oi/ai, as in Horn. xv. 5, 2 Thess. 
iii. 16, 2 Tim. i. 16, 18, we find Scot]. But where we 
find AHH the best attested form in Eph. i. 17, 
2 Tim. ii. 25, have we the right to say that here it is 
not opt., and write instead of h<arj, the only pos- 
sible form in the former passages ? (It must be 
remembered tliat the oldest 1^. T. MSS. are without 
the L subscript or adscript to eitlier vowel.) Perhaps 
the truest answer is, that the N. T. writers always 
meant (so far as they were conscious about the 
matter at all) to use the subj. : but that, owing to 
the exceptional form of words of this type, and to 
the fact that there had been an idiom admitting or 
requiring the opt., words like these that were really 
of opt. origin were allowed to be used Or, to put 
the matter difierently, we may say that the regular 
forms of the opt. in - 06/xt or -oltjv were felt to have 
an exclusively optative meaning : but that Swrjy though 
it could be used optativ^ely, sounded right ” when 
used in final sentences also. 

Yet there is a want felt by the N. T, writers of 
a distinction corresponding to that between subj. 
and opt. in final sentences, where this was not a 
mere matter of grammatical sequence, the one after 
primary and the other after historical tenses, but 
where the one suggests, more forcibly than the other, 
the notion that the purpose was a certain or actual 
result. In such cases, the N. T. writers use the 
fut, indie, where classical writers would put the 
subj., and the subj. where they would put th^ opt, 

we then get a more distinctive sense for the two clauses, 
knowing neither what the things are that they say, nor 
about what things to make assertions.” 
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Curiously, this constr. is seldom or never found 
(Eom. hi. 4 is the best attested instance : there some 
MBS. of the LXX. also have yiKi^crec^, but the best 
-o-i??) with oTTcjs, which can take the fut. in classical 
Gteek, but much oftener with ira — e.^. Gal. ii. 4 ; * 
so jiiy or /uLyTTore in Mark xiv. 2, Col. ii. 8, Ileb. hi. 
12 (with ^XcTTCTc fxy . . . tcrrai in the two latter 
places, cf. o-KOTTct fxy . . . ia-riv in Luke xi. 35). The 
fut. however approximates so closely in form, and 
sthl more according to modern (and not veiy modern) 
Greek pronunciation in sound, to the aor. subj., that 
we have almost always more or less interchange of 
reading beibween them, even where this introduces 
the anomaly of a fut. subj. different from the aor. 
In 1 Cor. xhi. 3, KavOyo-ioixai is almost as likely to 
be right as anything : in John xvii. 2, 8u>(r€i seems 
better supported than -cry : but in Luke vii. 4 
critical editors agree in reading nape^y. The same 
may bo said of the much rarer case of iva with a 
pres, indie. If MS. evidence is to prevail in such a 
matter, we must allow that tva is found 

in 1 John v. 20: and there is considerable authority 
for tva ytvixiCTKovcriv in John xvii. 3. See also critical 
notes on John iv. 15, Gal. vi. 12, Tit. ii. 4, and 
Westcott and Hort's Appendix, pp. 171-2. 

There is no doubt that this constr. became frequent 
in later Greek, as the use of Iva widened : we have 
it as early as St. Ignatius {ad, Eijh. c. 4), if the sole 

* This instance deserves the more notice, because there a 
past tense precedes, and the fut. must be used to express a 
modification of the sense. It suggests that the traitors still 
entertain the design for which they then “ came nn privily 
to spy out our liberty”: translate therefore “that they way 
bring us into bomlage,” 
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Greek MS. may be trusted. We can hardly decide 
whether it was beginning to come in in N. T. days, 
or was introduced by early scribes : the scholarly 
scribes of the middle ages, certainly, eliminated such 
forms where they found them. 

In hypothetical sentences, the constr. is generally 
in accordance with classical rules. In Luke ix. 13 
(et fX'qTi . . . dyopacrtu/ter), 1 Til ess. v. 10 (etT€ yprjyo- 
ctre Ka^€uSoj/xei/) the use of el c. subj. is not an 
irregularity but a refiiioment. In tlie former place, 
the subj. is deliberative: the sense is “unless we are 
to buy,” or perhaj>s “unless — are we to buy?” — in 
the latter, the veibs in the protasis are, quite cor- 
rectly, attracted into the mood of the apodosis. But 
we note that hero too the opt. has all but passed out 
of use : except fcu’ the phrase el rvxoi twice in St. 
Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 10, xv. 37) the only instances are 
in the last chapters of Acts and in 1 Pet. iii. 14, 17 
(true text). 

Ilypotlietical sentences are, however, only a parti- 
cular case of relative sentences, and come under the 
same rule with them, that tlie subj. will be used if 
the relative (pron. or particle) that introduces the 
protasis has dv witlj it, and not otherwise. And this 
rule is bi’oken in the N. T. — rarely in hypothetical 
sentences, oftener in temporal, perhaps only once 
(James ii. 10) with a rel. pron. The use of el c. subj. 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 5 has parallels even in Attic, and is 
quite exceptional in the N. T., as in Attic : but the 
otSa/jtcv of 1 John v. 15 would be impossible in 
classical Greek, while in the N. T. it is only the 
extremest case of four or five. In the other cases, 
however (Matt, xviii. 19 [?], Luke xix. 40, Acts viii. 31, 
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1 Thess. iii. 8) ; the verbs being presents or futures, 
the difference of foi’in from the subj. is slight, and it 
appears as a v. 1. In Mark vi. 5G, Acts ii. 45, iv. 35, 
1 Cor. xii. 2, we have a rel. with dr joined to an 
impf. indie., in a frequentative sense. 

Of temporal sentences, there are a few where 
orar is used with the indie. : but i)ei-haps they are 
confined to the two least correct of the N. T. writers, 
St. Mark (iii. 11, xi. 19, 25) an<l Apoc. (iv. 9, viii. 1). 
The only otlicr case wliere tliere is much evidence 
for the constr. is Luke xiii. 28, and there it is not 
decisive (as indeed it hardly is in the other cases 
cited, except the first) : if it be admitted there, we 
have another case wliero the fut. ind. approximates 
in usage as in form to the aor. subj. The converse 
case, of the use of the subj. witliout dr, is confined 
to the case of words meaning until ’’ (Luke xiii. 
35 comes under tiiis principle, even if we omit dr, 
which is uncertain, and retain ore, which is 

improbable), and this is much comhioner. But this 
is not to be called incorrect, hardly even post-classi- 
cal : with axpi and /xeypt it is at most iion-Attic, with 
cws it is, in good Attic, confined to poetry. We 
note, however, that Luke ii. 20 is unique in the 
N. T. as an instance (if it be indeed one^) of the 
classical constr. of itpiv dr c. subj. after a negative: 
unique likewise is the undoubted irplv c. opt. in Acts 
XXV. 16, wdiere a sentence of this type is spoken of 
hypothetically — we can hardly say in oratio ohliqua, 

* Perhaps the best attested text is irplv ^ 'idri : the most 
widely attested is Trplv ISy or irplp ^ idr) ; Trplv tdr/ is found in 
B, and tms found in F, only, irplv ^ dv is never found in 
good Greek : but Trpiu and wpiv ij with the subj. are, though 
the rule is to use dy. 
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It is only in St. Luke, moreover, that we get the 
opt. in indirect questions : with liim it is fairly 
frequent, both with av (Ev. vi. 11, Acts v. 24:, x. 17 — 
not xvii. 20, true text), and without it (Ev. i. 29, 
iii. 15, viii. 9, xxii. 23, Acts xvii. 11, xxi. 33, xxv. 24). 
In Acts viii. 31 * (not ii. 12, nor in John xiii. 24, 
true text), we have the opt. with ar in a direct 
question. We get the suhj. in indirect questions 
(including instances of €x<^iv rt . . ., etSAat rt . . and 
the like), in Matt. viii. 20, xv. 32 = Mark viii. 2, 
Mark vi. 36, viii. 1, Luke xii. 5, John xii. 49, etc. : 
and this even after past tenses — Mark ix. 6, xiv. 1, 
11, 40; also Luke xxii. 2, 4, Acts iv. 21, preceded 
by TO. We have not included liere Matt. vi. 25 = 
Luke xii. 22, Matt. x. 19 = Mark xiii. 11, Luke 
xii. 29, where tlje subj. may bo explained as having 
a deliberative sense. 

One use of the opt. that tends to disappear from 
!N. T. Greek is that witli dv wlicro it does not form 
an apodosis to an actual conditional sentence, but is 
used categorically, only witli a suggestion of hypo- 
thetical tone. E.g. in Mark iv. 13, Horn, v^ 7 we 
should 2 >i’obably in classical Greek have had the 02 )t. 
with ar, whereas in tlie N. T. we find the fut. indie. 

The use of ov fig is decidedly commoner in the 
N. T. than in earlier Greek. Though Ave mayascril>o 
this to the tendency (p. 42, etc.) of a declining lan- 
guage to heap up eujjdiatic words till emphasis is lost, 
the combination alwaiys retains more or less of real 

* The sequence of moods here is remarkable, but not 
meaningless. The eunuch first asks in despair, ‘‘ How is it 
possible th.at T then eomes’fho afterthought, “ unless 

some man wtJl ^uidc me.” The fut. indie, tlms improves the 
sense, though with tdr it is an irregularity. 
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emphatic force. As usujil in constructions where 
either the fiit. indie, or the aor. subj. may bo used, 
the one constantly appears as a v. 1. for the other : 
but there is no doubt of the fut. in Matt. xv. 5, 
xvi. 22, and not much in xxvi. 35, John iv. 14, x. 5, 
Gal. iv. 30. In Luke x. 19 the reading is doubtful 
elsewhere, the subj. should generally stand. There 
seems to be no distinction of sense between the two : 
it is always (unless possibly in Matt. xv. 5) pj-edictive, 
nob prohibitory. In John vi. 35, if we follow MS. 
evidence, we get Tretvao-T; and Sti/Arjcret side by side. 
With this wo may compai'o the moio anomalous u^o 
of the aor. subj. in Jaike xi. 5, . . . koX TrogercrcTat 

. . . Kat ctTTi^, wliere there is no negative preceding, 
but a question equivalent to one. 

There seems to be no deviation from classical usage 
in tlie employment of past tenses of the indie, to 
express the unreal and unattainable, either in con- 
ditional sentences strictly so called, or with verbs 
of hypothetical meaning, such as (Horn. ix. 3), 

^OeXoP (Gal. iv. 20), i/BovXofj/rfv (Acts xxv. 22), 

(Mark xiv. 5) : perhaps one may add cSci (Matt. xxv. 
27), though there the process of thought that leads 
to the use of the tense is clearer, “ it was thy duty,” 
at the past time when thou couldest have done it, 
and didst not : cf. the use of the imperfects dr^Kcr 
and KaOr]K€v noted on p. 102. This constr. serves to 
explain one occurring several times in the N. T. — 
the use of dc^eXov c. indie, to indicate a wish. In good 
Greek (oefieXov (in Ionic d<^.) is used c. inf. : but here 
we have it with past indie, tenses (1 Cor. iv. 8, 
2 Cor. xi. 1, Rev. iii. 15 true text) in a wish which 
is not reahsed, with a fut. indie. (Gal. v. 12) in one 

8 • 
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that is conceived as attainable. The former constr. 
is found in late but not bad Greek, the latter is 
condemned as a solecism. 

The same half -hypothetical use of past tenses illus- 
trates a constr. like that of Matt, xxvii 24, KaXov rjv 
avTw €t ovK iy€WTj6y) (in Mark xiv. 21 rjv should prob. 
be omitte "). Hero however, being a formally hypothe- 
tical sentence, it would have been more regular to have 
put dv in the apodosis : so Acts xxvi. 32 (cSvi/aro). But 
this type of sentence serves to illustrate the omission 
of dv in John ix. 33, xv. 22, perhaps viii. 39, xix. 11 ; 
also Gal. iv. 15, perhaps 2 Cor. xi. 4. 

Different from these, and less defensible grammati- 
cally, is the use of past tenses of the indie, with /at; in 
Gal. ii. 2, iv, 11, 1 Thess. iii. 5. One may almost say 
that in these places Rt. Paul feels the want of a perf. 
subj. ; that he does not remember that there was a 
rare but recognised form for it, and that he does not 
choose to use tlie cumbrous periphrasis with the ptep. 
and w. 


{d) The Imperative and Infinitive Moods, 

The use of the Impeiative Mood in the N. T. pre- 
serves all the I’efinements of the classical language. 
For the distinction of sense between the aor. and pres, 
tense, note Acts xii. 8, . . . vrroBrfcraL . . . wept- 

paXov . . ., but oLKokovOei: also John ii. 16, dpare “take 
them away and have done with it,*^ , . , py Troutre 
“cease to make.’^ . . . Even in 1 Pet. ii. 17, though 
we should not have expected a distinction between 
Tt/AT/craTc and Tt/xare, the fact of the juxtaposition of 
the two forms shows that the author meant something 
by it : and we can see why varying acts of “ honour 
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to all men,” whom one may meet at dilferent times, and 
who have different characters and positions, are called 
for ; but a constant hahit of “ honour to the king,” 
whose position and relation to his subjects is permanent. 

After the distinction of the tenses appears some- 
times to be the same — ejj, Luke x. 4, do not [habit- 
ually] carry” . . . do not salute” [if you meet any one, 
as you occasionally may], feut generally firj with the 
pres, indie, has tiie sense “ l)o not [go on doing so and 
so, as you are doing now] : ” so John ii. 16 already 
cited, Luke vii. 13, viii. 50, 52, etc. All this is quite 
regular. |:50 too is the use after /xr; of the pres, imper., 
but of the aor. subj. always in the second person : in 
Attic as iti the N. T., the aor. imper. is occasionally 
found in the 3rd. 

What deviation there is from classical usage is not 
in the use of tlie imper. itself, but of certain equivalent 
constructions. TJie indignant ov Travarj . . .; of Acts 
xiii. 10 ought not to bo Avatered down into siich an 
equivalent. But there seems no doubt that ovk lo-ecr^e 
in Matt. vi. 5 is just equivalent to the /jltj of 

ver. 16 : so constantly Avliere the Commandments are 
quoted. The reason of this is no doubt, that in 
Hebrew the fut. is regularly used after a negative; 
though thei’e Is a prohibitive particle, distinct from 
the categorical negative as from ov. We get the 
fut., however, without a negative in what at least 
approaches an imperative sense, in Matt. v. 48 : we 
note that the LXX. has likewise futures in the pas- 
sages of the old Law which this recalls — Lev. xi. 44, 
Deut. xviii. 13. 

Not a Hebraism, but a post-classical constr., is the 
use of Lva c. subj, in an imperative, or perhaps rather 
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precatory fciense — Mark v. 23, 2 Cor. viii. 7, Eph. v. 33. 
This is exactly equivalent to the classical use of ottws, 
usually c. fut. indie. 

Another idiom of the late language is seen in the 
beginning of the use of a<;f)cv, ac/iere as an auxiliary. 
In Matt. viii. 22 = Luke ix. GO every one can see that 
the word keeps its independent veibal meaning and 
constr., “ leave the dead to*bury . . “let them alone 
that they may . . so John xi. 44, though less em- 
phatically, Matt. xiii. 30, Mark vii. 27, and even Matt, 
xix. 14 = Mark x. 14 = Luke xviii. 16. But in Matt, 
vii. 4 = Luke vi. 42, a<^c 9 c/c/3aXa>is no more than “Zed 
Tiie cast out : like a^cs or as in modern Greek, the word 
has sunk into a more auxiliary. Such, no doubt, is 
its use also in Matt, xxvii. 49 = Mark xv. 3C : though 
the two accounts difler as to the speaker, and 
consequently as to the use of sing, or pi., both 
mean to convey the same general sense of ironical 
scepticism.^ 

Lastly, we may note under this head the few N. T, 
instances of infinitives used in a sense more or less 
close to the imper. If in Luke xxii. 42 we read 
irapeviyKai or 7rap€V€yK6tv,t we have an instance of the 
classical (and mostly poetical) use of the inf. in prayers. 
It is hardly of any use to discuss how nearly the 
use of the inf. in Kom. xii. 15, Phil. iii. 16 is 

* The discrepancy of sense therefore disappears which is 
supposed by Dr. Abbott {Encycl. art. “ Gospels”), who 

takes the words in Matt, to mean “ Desist from giving the 
drink,” in Mark “ Desist from mocking.” 

t HapipeyKCj however, has the high authority of BDT, 
though wapev^yKai comes nearest to the character of a reading 
that will account for both the others. That -kc in D at least 
is a mere itacism, is made likelier by the fact that the 
parallel Latin version, has the inf. 
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identical with this : it is at any rate analogous to the 
quite classical epistolary use of '^alpeiv or vytatVetv — 
we remember we have the former of these in Acts xv, 
23, xxiii. 26, James i. 1. 

This use of the inf., in fact, is only a slight exten- 
sion of one of its proper uses, which we get in Acts xxi. 
4, 21, Tit. ii. 2. Here we must not say that Xiy^iv — 
still less kaXuv — has the sense of commanding : ' we 
have simply the common inf. of oratio obliqua, only 
it represents an original imper., not an indie. — e.^., the 
Tyrian disciples t( 3 IlavXia eXeyov eTrt^atve,” which 
St. Luke reports by eXeyoy . . , juiy cTrtjStttVctv. 

Already in the H. T. we see the beginning of the 
tendency which has prevailed in modern Greek, to use 
tva c. subj. as a substitute for the inf., in almost all 
its relations except that of simple oratio ohliqxia^ and 
for that to use on c. indie., which the classical language 
always odered as an equivalent. Opinions may differ 
as to the number of cases in whicli tva is thus to be 
explained: see this question discussed below, p. 176. 
As to oTt, it is probably relatively more frequent 
than in earlier Greek’*' — especially before a speech 
given otherwise in oratio recta, so that the on is almost 
Greek for inverted com mas: notice Luke vii. 16, where 
the repeated on serves to mark that we have two 
sayings of the people, not one saying in two clauses. 
In Horn. iii. 8 we have Bn as a quotation mark to a 
cohortative subj., in John ix. 11 (true text), 2 Thess, 
iii. 10 to imperatives : with the last cf. Epict. Diss, 

1. ii. 18, tC OVV flOl. Acycts OTt *E^OfJLOL<X)0rp-L toTs TToAAotS. 

* The anacoluthon in Acts xxvii. 10, where Sn stands 
redundantly before an acc. and inf., is not without classical 
precedent. 
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Nevertheless, there is no sign in the N. T. of tho 
inf. tending to become obsolete: it is used very frecl}% 
and on the whole quite correctly: if there bo any 
deviation from classical usage, it is rather in the 
extension than in the restriction of its use."*' Phil, 
iv. 10, where to vTrkp kixov cj>pov€lv stands as a sort of 
cognate acc. after dveOdkere, is hardly to be called such 
an extension : it is simply a looseness of constr. such 
as a writer who is no grammatical purist, but is at 
home in the language he is using, will allow himself 
occasionally but rarely. But the inf. in a final, con- 
secutive, or epexegotical sense is more frequent, and is 
found in a larger class of cases in biblical than in 
classical Greek. No one would be surprised at a use 
like Matt. ii. 2, yjXOopuev TrpocrKvvfjcraif or Mark iii. 14, 
tvtt dTTOorre/VX^ aoTors Ki]pv(T(rciv ; though Krjpviovra? in 
the latter case would be commoner, and 7rpocrKvv^(rovT€s 
in the former not uncommon. But would any classical 
author have written a sentence like Ex. xxxii. 6, up, 

1 Cor. X. 7, cKa^tcrcv 6 Xaos <j>ay€LV Kal ttcIv, Kal dvecrryirav 
7rat^€tv? or II eb. v. 5, ov^ iavrov eSdiaarev ycvT^^'^iat 
dp^t€pea1 orib. vi. 10, ov yap cxStKos 6 0eos eTTtXa^ecr^at ? 
So Acts V. 31 (if Toa be omitted), xv. 11, 2 Pet. iii. 2. 
Or, if any or each of these might individually be 
justified, still ue may soy that we should not get such 
extended use of the inf. so often in classical writers. 
St. Paul is especially loose in this use of it; see e.g. 

2 Cor. X. 13, IG, xi. 2, Col. i. 22, iv. 6. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, an inf. of this kind, even one 
which would bo quite regular, and in harmony with 
the nature of the goveiaiing verb, has its constr, 

* We should mention, however, that neither infin. nor ptep. 
is used in the N. T. with dv. 
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helped out or emphasised by the use of wore (Matt, 
xxvii. 1) or 0)5 (Luke ix. 52, Westcott and Hort ; Acts 
XX. 24, T. K., Tisch. etc). The cases cited are the 
only ones where o )5 is used c. inf., except the classical 
0)5 €7ro5 ctTTcti/ of Hob. vil. 9 : o>oTe, of course, is common 
— ^perhaps as common as in other Greek. The constr.. 
of woTTc c. imper. is perhaps relatively commoner; 
though that is quite classical. 

Where the inf. has a distinctly final sense after a 
verb which is not, in a wide sense, causative, it is 
usual, and we may say regular, to employ with it the 
gen. art. jou. ("EveKci/ rov c. inf. is peculiar to 2 Cor. 
vii. 12, whore the context accounts for its use.) This 
constr. is pure Greek, but is far more frequent in 
the later literary language tlian in the classical. In 
the N. T. it is most frequent in St. Luke, least in St. 
J ohn, doubtful in Mark and Apoc. ; it is the tendency 
of the T. li. to introduce it, as more regular, where 
the apparently oldest texts have the simple inf. : e.g, 
Mark iv. 3, Luke xii. 42. Exceptional extensions 
of its use are found in Luke xvii. 1, Acts x. 25, Rev. 
xii. 7. In the last, it is impossible to represent the 
constr. as regular, and useless to sj)oculate what 
regular constr. would come neaiest to the sense 
intended : the process in the wiiter's mind is appar- 
ently, There was war in heaven — Michael and his 
angels making war. ...” or so that they made 
war.” In Acts x. 25 the sense is much the same as 
in the common (and especially Lucan) cyeVcro rov 11. 
€tcrcX^c6i/, on which see p. 166. 

Where an inf. with the art. forms the subject to a 
sentence, the predicate is usually a subst. (e.g. Phil, 
i. 22), adj. (Acts x. 28), or pron. (Matt. xx. 23)— 
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rarely a verb, as in Matt. xv. 20, Rom. vii. 18, Phil, 
i. 29. An inf. preceded by tovto or the like (distinguish 
Matt. XX., Phil. i. 11. cc. where rovro follows) generally 
has not the art. when it is subject (Eph. hi. 8, 1 Thess. 
iv. 3, 4; but in ver. 6 rovro has been left so far 
behind that the art. reappears; James i. 27); but 
has when predicate (Rom. xiv. 13, 2 Cor. ii. 1 ; yet 
see 1 Cor. vii. 37). 

While the use of the inf. with the proper case of 
the art. in dependence on a prep, is no doubt good 
Greek, its frequency in the N. T. must be considered 
a Hellenistic feature. Most decidedly, the use of iv 
T(d c. inf* as a note of time may be called a downright 
Hebraism, being a literal translation of a common 
Hebrew idiom : for this see p. 144. With this 
mainly Lucan use we may co-ordinate the mainly 
Pauline one of els (Rom. iv. 18, 1 Cor. x. 6 etc.), and 
the rarer one of tt^os c. acc. (Matt. vi. 1, 2 Cor. 
hi. 13) : though these are rather Hellenistic in spirit 
than Hebraistic in origin. See below, on the various 
prepositions. 

The tenses of the inf. are as a rule used correctly, 
the subtle or at least untranslatable difference 
between the pres, and aor. being preserved wherever 
the sense allows it to be perceptible. But perhaps 
less use is made of the fut. inf. than in classical 
writers. It is never used in the H. T. with ^cAAetr, 
except in the one phrase txiXkeiv icreo-Oat in Acts (xi. 
28, xxiv. 15, xxvii. 10; in xxiu. 30 om. /aeAActr, and 
in xxiv. 25 icreadai), never with iXm^etv, except in 
Acts xxvi. 7 according to Cod. B only. McXXctv (when 
not used absolutely) almost always has a pres., but 
an aor. in Rom. vhi. 18, Gal. hi. 23, Rfev. ih. 2, 16, 
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xii. 4 (not ii. 10)*. has ort with pres, 

(necessarily for the sense) in Lake xxiv. 21, with 
fut. in Acts xxiv. 2G, 2 Oor. i. 13, xiii. 6, Philem. 
22, neither having classical precedent, though there 
is for oircDs c. fut. Its usual constr. when followed by 
a verb eV, €ts, or cttI is an exclusively biblical 

constr.) is c. inf. aor., as most editors even in Acts 
xxvi. 7 ; we even get it c. perf. inf. in 2 Cor. v. 11 — 
never c. acc. et inf., on serving to leplace this. So 
I'lrayyiXkearOaL takes an aor. inf., and so o/jivveLv in 
Acts ii. 30, but a fut. in Heb. hi. 18 — not without 
reason, the former passage • being “ Ho swore to ” do 
something, the latter “He swore something 

should happen, not diiectly an act of His. 

One is a little surprised, therefore, to got the acc. 
and inf. after verbs similar or parallel in sense to 
these, even where the subject of tlie inf. is the same 
as of the principal verb ; as in Luke xx. 20, Pom. ii. 
19, Pev. ii. 9. But in Phil. iii. 13 we see that the 
expression of the subject may be necessary for clear- 
ness, or at least greatly conducive to emphasis. 
In Eph. iv. 22 . . . aTToOicrOaL vfJLa^ is 

hardly quite the same as cSt3. dTroOifrOat: St. Paul 
assumes here that they have learnt what they should 
do, and in vv. 25 sqq, bids them learn to do it. 

Words of request or command have some pecu- 
liarities of constr. KcXcvetv always is followed by 
an inf., as in pure Greek : but we have both in 
SS. Matthew and Luke (the only JST. T. writers who 
use this word) the unclassical constr. with the inf. 
pass., the subject to which, of course, is not the 

♦ The force of the aor., singularly, is more distinctly traceable 
in the Apoc. than in St. Paul, 
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object of the verb (except in a place like Matt. xiv. 
19, where the sense is really med.). See Matt. xiv. 
9, xviii. 25, xxvii. 58, 64, Lukexviii. 40, Acts xii. 19, 
xxi. 33, 34, xxii. 24, xxiii. 3, 35, xxv. 6, 17, 21. So 
TTpoa-rdo'creLV, Acts x. 48 : TrapayyiXXcLv never has 
this constr. but usually the regular inf. act. : it 
is followed ho\vever by tW in Mark vi. 8, 2 Thess. hi. 
12 (in 1 Tim. v. 7 tm does not depend immediately 
on the verb), and in 2 Tliess. iii. 10 by ort c. irnper. 
With otiier verl)s of tliis class, u/a oi’ ottws is often 
used : and so with OeXto — see c. VI. (c.). 

(e) The ParticiiiHes, 

The Greek language differs from and surpasses 
most othei's, in pos.^essing a complete set of participles, 
coiTesponding to almost all the tenses which it dis- 
tinguishes in the indie, mood. Of this richness none 
has been lost as regards vaiiety of form, and not 
much as regards freedom of usage, in the stage 
of the language represented by the N. T. : though 
the more “analytical” character of the language 
leads to participles being less frecpiently used, at 
least by some writers. In Luke xxiv. 18, John vi. 
50, vii. 4 etc., we have clauses connected by Kai 
wheie it would have been more natural to a Greek 
to exi^ress one by a ptep. ; perhaps tlie same may be 
said of co-ordinate imjDeratives, as in John i. 47. 

But though participles may be less used than in 
earlier Greek, when used they are used in the same 
way. Or if there be any loss of accuracy in their 
use, it is, as in tl e case of the infin., in the rarer 
and more limited use of the fut., not in the loss 
of the distinction between pres, and aor., nor (what- 
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ever we may think is the case in the indie.) between 
aor. and perf . This last distinction ^ perhaps requires 
some insistence, because, though there is nothing 
distinctive in the N. T. usage in the matter, the point 
is one which English scholars are apt to miss. We 
translate both Trocijcra^ and TreTroiT^Kws by having 
made ” : we hardly ever realise that in so doing we 
are obliterating as real a distinction as a Latin trans- 
lator who uses feci both for Irrotiqa-a. and TrcTroti^Ka. 

For though hi most of the unaugmented moods 
the temporal character of the aor. disapj^ears, and 
oven in the inf. is by no moans the most prominent 
or important featui-e in its use, in the ptep. the sense 
is as strictly temporal as in the indie., and just the 
samet as it is there. We show our sense of this, 
by the fretpioncy with whicli in translation wo 
break up an aor. ptci^. agreeing with the subject 
of the sentence either into a relative clause or into 
a finite verb co-ordinated by aconj. with the principal 
one. We ought to recognise that the temporal 
lelation is exactly the same when the ptep. agrees 
with the object or some other dependent case, thougli 
it may be convenient in translation to represent 
it otherwise, or may not be worth while to represent 
it at all. Thus Luke x. 18 gives the sense “ Satan 
fell like lightning : 1 was there beholding : it is 
neither “ 1 beheld him fall {iOcojpovv Treo-ctv) nor 
‘‘ I beheld him fallen ” ifO. TrcTrrw/cora), still less of 
course ‘‘I beheld him falling''' [iO, ircTTrovra), In 

♦ A suggestive and instructive discussion on this point, 
if not always convincing, is to be found in a paper in the 
JSj’poHtor (2nd Series, vol. iii. pp. KTl sqq.) by Dr. T. S. Evans, 

f [Except that participles express time only in relation to 
the verbs on which they depend.] 
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Acts ix. 12, Ananias is told that Saul saw a man 
by name A. : the man in his vision came in and put 
his hands on him.” If it be worth while in translation 
to be more accurate than the A. V., which substitutes 
present participles for aorist, we might put a relative 
clause, as in xi. 13, where (so far as there is a right 
and wrong in such niceties) the A. V. is right and 
the it. Y. wrong : if it was worth while to make 
the constr. the same as in tho parallel passage x. 3, 
the assimilation ought to have been the other way. 
We have perf. and aor. participles set side by side, 
each with its proper sense, in 2 Cor. xii. 21, where 
the Trpo emphasises the force of the perf. ; and still 
more pointedly in 1 Pet. ii. 10, where both forms 
belong to the same verb, and where the choice of 
tense is the more clearly seen to be deliberate, be- 
cause there is nothing corresponding to it in the 
LXX. of Hosea. In translating either passage, we 
can hardly express the distinction better than the 
A. Y. does in the latter — representing the perf, by 
(what we call) a plupf., and the aor. by a perf. : 
“ who had sinned, and have not repented,” who had 
not obtained mercy, but now haveJ^ But if we 
desire to analyse what was in the Apostles’ mind 
that led them to vary the tense, we may say that 
they speak of an act of repentance, an act of God’s 
mercy (whether the latter be that shown in redemp- 
tion or in conversion) as contrasted with the state 
that men were in before it. An angel or other 
watcher of those to whom St. Peter writes might 
have said of their former state Ovk they 

have not obtained mercy : ” of their entrance into 
their present state, Nw “ now mercy was 
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shown to them/' Similarly, in Gul. hi. 13, 17, 
ycvo/ievos and ycyovws are correctly distinguished ; 
they are correlative respectively to the historical 
tense c|7?yopaar€i/ and the pres. aKvpot with which 
they are associated. And (to pass from cases where 
both tenses are used to a case where one is used and 
the other might have been) in Acts xiii. 12 we learn 
that what astonished and convinced the av^p ervvero’s 
was not TO yevop^evov ‘‘ the ev^ent/' but to yeyoros the 
state of things produced." EJymas was not only 
frightened into tliinking he was blinded, but was 
left blind, though (as we understand) only xatpov. 

But the aor. ptep., though not ])erfect in sense, 
is distinctly preterite : in pure Greek, when it is used 
with a verb, we may assume that the action expressed 
by the ptep. precedes that of the verb in the order of 
time or thought. In N. T. Greek it seems that the 
constr. can be used if the two are contemporary some- 
time even when, if we resolved it into two co-ordinate 
verbs, that expressed by the ptep. would necessarily 
come first. In itom. iv. 20 sq., Phil. ii. 7, the adoring 
confidence, the assumption of the servant’s form, 
did not precede the vigorous faith or the Kevwcrts, 
but was what it consisted in. Perhaps we may say 
the same of Heb. ii. 10, translating dyayovra “when 
He brought : " — “ in bringing ” would necessarily be 
dyovra^ But we are somewhat surprised at Acts 
i 24, 'jTpocrevidp.evoL etTrav, if it means “ they prayed 
and said," so as to be equivalent to 7rpocrci;;(dft€rot 
cTttov “they said in their prayer:” and we almost 

* It hasrdly makes any difference as to the difficulty or the 
proper force of the tense, whether we connect it with tho 
subject or the object of re\ee«<T<u. 
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refuse to believe that in xxv. 13 St. Luke wrote 
KarrjvTTjaav , . . a(r7racra/x€i/o£ “they arrived . . . and 
saluted,” though MS. evidence proves it, if there be 
no limit to what it can prove. Perhaps we may say 
that the N. T. rule is, that of two contemporary acts 
in past time, the principal is expr essed by the verb, 
the secondary by the ptcp. 

The rarity of the fut. ptcp. in the N". T. may bo 
partly due to its simjdicity of ethical tone, \vhich 
gives us plenty of plain narrative of tlie past, and 
not a little direct prediction of the future, but rarely 
mentions people’s sayings or doings in regard to future 
events — Matt. vi. 34.'^'' Partly however it must bo 
ascribed to the existence of words which mark future 
time but are not technically future tenses — the 
Greek fjJWojVy and the Hellenistic ip)(6fX€vos (see 
p. 100). But for the use of these words, it would 
hardly have been possible that we should find ccr6fj,€vov 
nowhere but Luke xxii. 49, ycvTyo-o/revor nowhere but 
1 Cor. XV. 37. The constr. of the fut. ptcp. with dbs 
is found nowhere but Heb. xiii. 17. And the form is 
nowhere used in a final sense, as often in classical 
Greek, except a few times in the Acts, mostly in the 
last chapters: viii. 27, xxiv. 11, 17, xxv. 13— if 
we there read do-Traoro/rerot (with T. E,.). In an 
earlier writer we should have had the constr. much 
oftener even in that book — certainly in many places 
where we get an inf. with or without tov, probably in 
some where we have a pres. ptcp. E.g. in xv. 21 tovs 
Krjpv^ovras would have seemed more natural and more 

* From this point of view, avvapT7)(T0PTa in its context in 
Acts XX. 22 may almost be called an exception that proves 
the rule. 
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elegant; still more aTrayycXovi/ra?, ib. ver. 27; and per- 
haps (raXcvcrovTes /cat rapa^orrcs in xvii. 13. So Horn. xv. 
25, SLaKovojv: where indeed the progressive sense of 
the pres. TropevojuLai helps a little to the treatment of 
the object of the journey as already in execution. 

Except, however, in the case of words of this sort of. 
progressive meaning (like ip^o/^evos), tliere does not 
appear to he any tendency, such as sometimes has 
been suspected, to use the pros. ptep. in a sense 
approximating to the fut. Ot (rw^o/xcrot and ot 
d7roXXvp,€i/oL in tlie Acts and in St. Paul are those 
in a state of salvation ” or ‘‘of perdition,”* which 
states begin in this life : y8a/\Xop,eror in Matt. vi. 30 
is not which ivill he cast,” but “ which habitually is 
groAving one day and l)eing taken for fuel the next.” 
One hardly likes to discuss the force of iK^vvyopbcvov in 
the eucharistic passages. Matt. xxvi. 28, Mark xiv. 
24, Luke xxii. 20 : but the quod effundetur of the 
Latin versions is peihaps rather a liturgi(‘a] tradition 
than a gloss on the evangelical text; in St. Matthew 
the true text of St, Jerome’s version appears to have 
the pres. The pres, is certainly used by him for 
SiSopLei/ov in St. Luke in the verse before ; and of course 
in 1 Cor. xi. 24 the fut. q^tod vohis tradetur is as 
legitimate a gloss as the pres. K\wpi€vov in the Greek 
T. K. on the tiaie text, ro wep v/xwv. 

There is one pres. ptep. however, of which it is 
hardly to be said that it always keeps the proper 
present, or rather imperfect, meaning of the tense : 
viz. that of the verb substantive, which stands almost 
alone in having no aor. or perf. ptep. Of course no 
one , is surprised at a sentence hke John xi. 49, which 
* See p. 315, and note there. 
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we can translate quite literally, “ betmj high priest 
. . he prophesieoJ ; ” his high priesthood was 
present at the time of the pi-opliecy, though rov 
mavToO cKciVou tells us, if it needed telling, that it 
was past at the time of writing. But in 2 Cor. viii. 
9 it would he too much to think that the Apostle 
speaks (as Jolm iii. 13 does, si vera 1.) of — 

Vcrbum supcTiuim prodicns, 

Nec Patris linquens dextoram : 

the ptcp. is used as in Eph. ii. 13, Col. i. 21, 1 Tim. 
i. 13, where the sense of mv is detined hy the use (A 
TTori or TTporepov. Ono may doubt w hether tliese aio 
quite good Greok,^*' though in late literary Greek at 
least wo get pai-allels to them ; of John ix. 25, Tv(j>Xo^ 
dpTL /^AeVw, wo may say that it is cej*tainly a 
straining, of language. It is diUic’ult however to see 
what else the Evangcdist should have written, in- 
tending, as he did, exactly the sense of the A. V. : 
whether he was or wais not the same person wdio 
wrote Kal b^H.v five times in the Apoc., he knew 
that here as there ycrd/xcro? would give quite a wrong 
sense. Here it would mean “ whereas I was horn 
blind,’* which is not what he wants to insist on, or 
else “ whereas I once was blinded,^' which was not the 
fact : he wants a strictly preleriniperfect ptcp., and 
uses the neare,>^t approach to one that exists. 

It is different from an improper use of the tense 
of a ptcp., when the ptcp. becomes so far adjectival, 
that the idea of tense hardly belongs to it. ’E^ScXvy- 
/revots in Bev. xxi. 8 is just equivalent to ^BeXvKrots : 

* Gal, i. 23 no doubt is: it is “our former persecutor’* 
(Moulton’s Winer), the pres, being used to make abstraction 
of the conception of time. 
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if^\a</>a)/j(,€i/o} in Heb. xii. 18 is “ palpable/' A.Y. 
excellently “that might be touched": “but in both 
cases the tenses used are correct, giving the point of 
view from the word started on its way to become 
adjectival. In Gal. ii. 11, Kareyraxr/jLcVos is hardly 
adjectival : the sense is really plupf., “had condemned, 
himself, stood self -condemned " (Moulton). 

We note, as not infrequent in St. Paul and writers 
influenced by him, a tendency to use participles 
instead of and co-ordinately with finite verbs — tho 
sense sometimes being that of an indie., sometimes 
of an imper. or cohortative subj. : possibly sometimes 
thB ptep. was preferred, as leaving the question open 
whether he states what ought to be or what was. 
For instances, more or less certain, see Acts xxiv. 5, 
Pom. V. 11, xii. 6-19, 2 Cor. v. 6, vii. 5, 1 Thess. 
ii. 11, 12, Heb. vii. 1, xiii. 5, 1 Pet. ii. 18, iii. 
1, 8-9, iv. 8-10, Most of these, however, if real 
iiTegularities, are rather cases of anacoluthon, or 
incomplete structure, than of extended use of tho 
ptep., and are peculiarities rather of the writer's style 
than of H. T. grammar. 

Different from this are the cases of anacoluthon, 
where a transition is made from a ptep. to a finite 
verb, as though tho former were equ?#alent to a rela- 
tive clause, the rel. pron. in which wolild serve as 
subj. to both — John i. 32, 2 Cor. vi. 9, Eph. i. 20 
CoL i. 26, Heb. viii. 10. (from LXX., repeated x. 16), 

2 John 2, and constantly in the Apoc. — e.y. ii. 2, 9, 
18. 1 Cor. vii. 37 can be read as another instance: 

ib. vii. 13 is somewhat analogous, and so are Luke 
xix, 2, John xv. 5. 

It is doubtful if the ptep. is used proleptically in 
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1 Tim. V. 13. The easiest sense is to translate as the 
A.V., but it is harder to make the adj. proleptic than 
the ptcp. Certainly in classical Greek ixavOdvovai 
7r€pi€px6fi^ai cannot mean “ they learn to go about,” 
and what it could mean (“ They learn that they are 
going about”) will not make sense. Buttmann thinks 
the words as they stand must mean, “idle as they ai*e, 
going about from house to house, they learn ” — the 
Apostle does not say what. But this gives no sense 
to <fi\vapoL Kal TT^pUpyoL in the next clause : so we are 
driven back to the A. Y. 

There remain to be mentioned two uses of the 
ptcp., both of which may, in very different degrees, 
be called Hebraisms. The conjunction of the ptcp. 
with the finite verb for emphasis, common in the 
LXX. as a representation of the so-called absolute 
infinitive of the Hebrew, is confined to the 0. T 
quotations in Matt. xiii. 14, etc.. Acts vii. 34, Heb. 
vi. 14, unless we understand Acts v. 4 init^ as an in- 
stance : though we get an equivalent constr. in Luke 
xxii. 15, John iii. 29, Acts (iv. 17 T. B.) v. 28, xxiii. 
14, James v. 17, and a similar though not formally 
identical use of the ptcp. in Acts xiii. 45 T. B. 

This of course is a Hebraism in the strictest sense : 
it is otherwise with the use of the verb substantive 
with pres, or perf. participles (never aor. unless in 
Luke xxiii. 19) as a periphrasis for certain tenses. 
This constr., most frequent in St. Luke, corresponds 
to one found in Aramaic and late Hebrew : but it 
was native to the Greek language, which could not 
express otherwise certain perf. and plupf. forms, and 
presumably would have* become commoner as time 
went on, without any but native Greek influences. 
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We subjoin a table of instances of this constr., as, 
from the arrangement necessary in Bruder*s Concord- 
ance, it is rather laborious to trace it there through 
any one book. And (what is more important) he 
does not distinguish cases of this constr. from those 
where a ptcp. with the art. stands as subject o^* 
predicate ; where the verb subst. is used absolutely, 
being itself the primary predicate, and the ptcp. being 
only a secondary one; or where, though a copula, 
it has another predicate, so that the ptcp. is still 
secondary. As the line is hard to draw in the second 
and sometimes in the third case, we admit some 
instances that may be held to fall under them, marked 
with a ? (? after a reference moans, as usual, that tho 
reading is doubtful). 

COMBINED WITH'J 

SOME PEKSON V Pai't. PlCS. 

OPffiES. INDIO. J 

I Luke vi, 13. 


2 Cor. ix. 12, 


Part. Perf. 

? Matt. X. 2G = Luke xii.2. 
X. 30. 

I xTiii. 20, 

Luke xii. 6. 

XX. 6. 

xxiii. 15. 
xxiv. 38. 

John ii. 17, ^ 
vi. 31,45, X. \yeypafi- 
31, xii. 11, I fxcvojf 
XX. 30. J (vel -I'a), 
iii. 21, 28. 

f Acts V. 25.* 
xxi. 33. 

XXV. 10.* 
xxvi. 26. 

Eom. xiii. 1. 

1 Cor. iv. 8, V, 2, 1 viii. 6, 
X V. 19, 

? 2 bCor. ii. 17. 
iv, 3 is. 


♦ Perfects in form but pres, in sense. 
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COMBINED WITH'! 
BOMB BBBSOIT 

i- Part, Pres. 

Part, Pcrf, 

OEPKES. SUBjJ 

1 

Gal. iv. 24. 

^Eph. V. 5 T. R.] 

Eph. ii. 5, 8. 


Cok iii. 1 * 


ii. 23. 

Heb. vii. 20. 


? James i. 17. 

? 23. 


iii. 15. 

2 Pet. iii. 7. 


Rev. i. 18. 

1 John iv. 12. 

Pres. Subj. 


Luke xiv. 8. 


[James ii. 15. T. R.] 

John iii. 27 = vi. C5. 

xvi. 24. 

xvii. 19. 

23. 

1 Cor. i, 10. 

2 Cor. i. 9. 

ix. 3. 

James v. 15. 

Imper. 

Matt. V 25. 

1 John i..4=2 John 12. 

Infin. 

Luke ix. 18 = xi. 1. 


Participle 


Ej)h. iv. 18. 

Fut. Indic. 

Matt. X. 22. 

Col. i. 21. 

Matt. xvi. 19 bis. 


= xxiv. 9=a 

= xviii, 18 bis. 


Mark xiii. 13 = Luke 
xxi. 17. 



Matt. xiii. 25. 

Luke i. 20. 

V. 10. 

? Luke vi. 40. 


? xvii. 35. 

? xii. 62. 


xxi. 21. 

1 Cor. xiv. 9. 

Heb. ii. 13* (fr. LXX. 

IMPEIIP. 

Matt. vii. 29 -Mark 

Matt. ix. 36, 

Indio. 

i. 22. 



xix. 22 *= Mark 
' X. 22, 

? xxiv. 38. 

xxvi. 43, 


7 XXV ii. ,55. 

7 Mark i. 13. 

Mark i. 6. 


39. (?) 

33. 


Perfects in form but pres, in sense. 
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vjnjfijy jijij tvAJjx 

SOMK PEESOIC 
OF IMPF. INDIC. 


Part. Pres. 


Part. Perf. 

Mark ii. 18. 

? iv. 38. 

V. 5. 

? 11. 

Mark ? ii. 6* 

[40 T. R.] 

? 

ii. 6* 

ix. 4. 

? X. 32. 

X. 32 itcrum. 


vi. 52. 

xiv. 4. 

? 49. 


xiv. 40, 

XV. 43. 


XV. 46. 

? Luke i. 10. 

21. 

22. 

Luke 

i. 7. 

ii. 8. 

33. 


ii. 26. 

51. 


iv. 16. 

iv. 31 O'f. 
MatL vii. 29). 

2 33. 

38. 


17. 

44. 

V. 16. 

Tklatt, 

, V. 1* 

17. 

2 

17* 

17 itcrum 

20. 


18. 

vi. 12. 


viii. 2. 

viii. 40. 

ix. 53. 
xi. 14. 

xiii. 10. 

11 [bis T. 
I!.] 

xiv. 1. 


ix. 32. 

XV. 1. 


XV. 24, 32. 

xix. 47. 

2 xxi. 37. 


x\iii. 34, 

xxiii. 8. 


xxiii. 19.t 


t 

38. (?) 

? xxiii. 53. 


51. 

xxiv. 13. 


55. 


* Perfects in fomi but pres, in sense, 
f Here, and here alone, tbe best texts have the aor. ptep, 
pXijdds instead of 
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COMBINED WITH 
SOME PERSON 
OP mPP. INDIC. 


1 Part. Pres. 

Part. Perf. 

' Matt. XXIV. 32. 

? 53. 

2 John i. 0. 

? 28. 

2 ii. 6. 


iii. 23. 

John iii. 24. 

? X. 40. 


xi. 1. 


[41 T. R] 

xii. 16. 

? . xiii. 23. 

xiii. 5. 

xviii. 18,* 25.*' 
John xix. 1 1. 

19, 20. 

[xx. 1 9 T. R.] 

Acts i. 10. 

13. 


It. 

Acts i. 17. 

ii. 5. 

ii. 2 * 

42. 

viii. 1. 

iv.. 31. 

13. 

viii. 16. 

28. 


ix. 9. 

28. 

X. 2t. 

ix. 33. 

30. 


? xi. 5. 


xii. 5. 


0. 

2 xii. 12. 

20. 

xiii. 48. 

xiv. 7. 

xiv. 26. 

? xvi. 12. 


xviii. 7. 

xviii. 25. 

xix. 14 (noiiT. R.) 

Acts xix. 32. 


XX. 8. 

Acts xxi. 3. 

13. 

xxii. 19. 

xxi. 29. 

xxii. 20.* 


29. 

2 2 Cor. V. 19. 

Gal. i. 22. 

Gal, ii. 11. 

23. 

iv. 3. 

Phil. ii. 26. 

? Eph. ii. 12. 

Rev. xvii. 4 (non T. 

Perfects in form but pres, in sense. 
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In many of these cases (those with perf . pass, partici- 
ples especially) the phrase is a mere periphrasis for a 
mood or tense rarely used or ill sounding. But as a 
rule it will be seen that there is a sense of permanent 
or habitual action implied by the use of it : note e.g. 
Mark ii. 18, xiii. 25, Luke xxi. 24, Gal. i. 23, of cases 
with the pres, ptcp., and Matt. x. 30, Luke xx. 6, 
Gal. iv. 3, with the perf. It will be observed that 
the impf. is the tense oftenest associated with both par- 
ticiples : and the resemblance of the resulting phrase 
with the perf. to the Latin compound tenses of passive 
and deponent verbs is a real one. But that of the 
impf. with the pres. ptcp. to the English so-called 
impf. must not be exaggerated. In Mark ii. 18 the 
.sense is prob. as the A. V., not were keeping a fast,^' 
which called their attention to the diversity of practice: 
in Matt. vii. 29 and parallels, Luke ii. 51, we see that 
the sense is of habitual action rather than continued, 
and that the English idiom would be quite out of place. 

Besides this verbal use of the ptcp. we should 
notice the substantival use of the aor. ptcp. with the 
art., wlpch we get substituted for a verb, e.g. in Luke 
viii. 45 compared with Mark v. 30, Luke xx. 2 with 
Matt. xxi. 23, Markxi. 28. See also Matt. xxvi. 68= 
Luke xxii. 64, John v. 12, 15, Acts vii. 38, ix. 21; 
though here there is more intentional insistence on 
the person of the doer, so that the notion is less 
purely verbal. We have present participles used like 
these in John iv. 10, 37, v. 32, 45, xiv. 21, xxi. 20; 
perhaps one or two more : a fut. in John vi. 64, and 
a perf. in Luke xxii. 28, Acts x. 42. 

We may conclude by noticing the curious way that 
the ptcp. is made to agree with an attracted rel. in 
Acts XX vi. 22, Bev. xvii. 8. 



CHAPTER VJ. 

USES A^D MEANINGS, CIIARACTEIIISTIC OF THE N. T., OP 
PARTICLES. 

(a) Prepositions. 

A S already mentioned (p.75-76), tlie N. T. language 
often uses prepositions where in classical Greek 
simple cases would have sufficed : and this is in part 
through the influence of a foreign language, but 
partly — perhaps more largely — from an internal ten- 
dency in the Greek language itself, which might bo 
called rather a development than a corruption, as it 
would lead to a gain in accuracy greater than any 
possible loss in brevity and vigour. But we perceive 
a process of corruption going on at the same time : ir 
prepositions are used to define more exactly the force 
of the cases with which they are associated, there is a 
counter tendency to obscure the distinction of the 
prepositions among themselves, and between their 
meaning associated with various cases. In modern 
Greek cts c. acc, has almost superseded Iv c. dat., 
while retaining its old classical sense too : /aera for 
with ” still takes a gen., but is apocopated into pi c. 
acc. : and in the vulgar language all prepositions can 
be used with that case.^ In view of these facts, it is 
* Gcldart’s Guide to Modern Greek, p. 247. 
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needless to look for classical accuracy in the use of 
prepositions and cases in the N. T., when the simple 
and natural sense of a passage is that which supposes 
the tendency dominant in later times to have already 
begun. 

Of the eighteen Greek prepositions strictly so called, 
afjicl>L does not occur in the IN'. T, except in two or 
three compounds.^ ’Am is rare, being confined to' the 
phrase dva fxicrov (which is pure but late Greek, and 
receives a Hebraistic extension of usage : 1 Cor. vi. 5 
is an extreme case), and the distrib. use with numerals. 
The adverbial use c. nom., which we get in Rev. xxi. 
21, dra cts cKaoros, though late seems not to be exclu- 
sively Hellenistic; but there is no classical parallel to 
this exact phrase. 

*AvrL has none but classical uses : but we note as 
Hellenistic (oftener in LXX. than JST. T.) the relative 
frequency of avO* ; though it is quite classical both 
in the sense of because ” (Luke i. 20) and of where- 
fore” (Luke xii. 3). ’Arrl rov c. inf. is peculiar to 
James iv. 15. The remarkable use of tho word in 
John i. 16 is clearly explained in the passage of 
Philo quoted as a parallel (I. 254, I)e Post. Cain, § 43.) 
-^tlpiras del , . . vias dvrl TraXaeoTepwr . . . eTriSiScDcrt. 
The earlier parallel alleged, Theogn. 344, is doubtful : 
reading AoCrjv (with Bergck) the sense will be the plain 
one, “ unless I give pain for pain,” avenge myself. 

’Atto gives special illustrations of the double ten- 
dency to define more accurately than is done by the 
use of simple cases, and to obscure distinctions be- 
tween prepositions. On the one hand it is used 

i 

" ♦ It is hardly necessary to say that the rare use of Cus as .a 
prep, docs not occur at all. 
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whore in earlier Greek the simple gen. would have 
been, held to suffice : on the other, it is often used 
interchangeably with ck, where there ought to be a 
distinction between them. Thus we get dOwog arro in 
Matt, xxvii. 24, iaSUiv utto, xv. 27= Mark vii. 28, 
8i8ovai aTTo, Luke xx. 10: but side by side with the 
two last phrases we have StS. in Matt. xxv. 8, 
1 John iv. 13, and i$ in John vi. 26, 50, 51, 

Bev. ii. 7 (cf. ver. 1 7, T. B.). Here no doubt, if a prep, 
was to be used instead of the simple partitive gen., 
either was equally appropriate ; but it is hardly so in 
Matt, xxvii. 2 1 , rlva . ... ctTro riLv Svo by the side of xxi. 
31, Tis cK Twv 8vo : here in good Greek one would say 
simply Tovro)!/ Trdrcpos . . . j irorepov toIv 8votv • • • , 
but if any prep, be used it should surely be cic. In 
Luke ii. 4 there is a real distinction between aTro 
and €K — the first telling the direction from which he 
came, the second his starting-point : though we might 
have had them reversed, with the sense that Ho 
came from Nazareth out of Galilee. But in John 
xi. 1, Acts xxiii. 34, the two stand side by side with 
apparently identical meanings. 

The relation cf d7rd to vtto, on the ether hand, 
seems not to be other than is found in classical 
Greek (e.g. Thuc. I. xvii. 1, III. Ixxxii. 13, IV. cxv. 
2) : often, in the N. T. as elsewhere, the one is a v. 1. 
for the other. In James i. 13 the sense is “ My 
temptation comes from God : in v. 4 the sense ** on 
your part is not inapprepriate : even in Acts ii. 22 
one can feel if not express the shade of meaning 
given. Neither in Luke vii. 35 nor xvii. 25 does it 
appear that the notion is exactly that of agency: 
and in vi. 18 (if we read otto Try.) we may perhaps 
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suspect a sort of zeugma, the constr. being half diro 
7rv€VfJidT(xiv UK. l0€paTr€vovTO, like laOrjvaL dwo rmv vdfrtav 
just before. Rev. xii. 6 is perhaps the only place 
where the difference from i4»really vanishes. 

But there is an extension of the use of aTrd, where^ 
it is used of cause, like the Latin There is 

nothing to surprise one in a use like those in Matt, 
xiv. 26, Acts xii. 14, or again xx. 9 : but Matt, xviii. 
7 is plainly Hellenistic : and the use in Luke xix. 3, 
John xxi. 6, Acts xxii. 11 seems not to be quite good 
Greek.^ Winer seems to think that this last exten- 
sion of m^eaning only occurs in “ negative combina- 
tions,^’ i.e. where diro indicates what ^prevents a thing 
being done, not what causes it. 

The constr. to express local distance (John xi. 18, 
etc.), is late but pure 'Greek: in a better age the 
measure of distance comes in the acc. before a^rd, so 
that that would run ws orraStovs tc' d</>’ 'L/o. Perhaps 
the word, though bearing quite its commonest sense, 
is used with rather unusual freedom of constr. in 
Acts xvi. 33, Rom. ix. 3, 2 Cor. xi. 3, Col. ii. 20 
(where d7ro0av€Lv diro seems to be a clearer equivalent 
to the diroSaveLu c. dat. of Rom. vi. 2 etc.). If we 
decline to rank Ileb. v. 7 with these, it is on account 
of the limitations of H. T. use of cvAd^Seta, not of diro. 

Aid c. gen. in a local sense is used of extension or 
motion through, not of the limits of intervals. Of 
time, on the contrary, it has the latter sense in Mark 
ii. 1, Acts xxiv. 17, Gal. ii. 1 ; so Matt. xxvi. 61= 
Mark xiv. 58, “at an interval of three days,” t,em 

* In Plut. Timol. c. 27 we have cviottov ovdkp Aird tQp 
: but further on in the same c. read irrh tQp dpfidro^if 
... eh iXdeip roh KapxrjBopion ov dvvap.4vovi. 
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practically “after three days’*; equivalent to the iv 
Tpicrlv T 7 /Aepat 9 of Matt, xxvii. 40 —Mark xv. 29, John 
ii. 19.* It also is used of time passed through, in 
Luke V. 5, Heb. ii. 15, and so no doubt in Acts i. 3 : 
if it be the fact that the Lord did not stay with the 
Apostles through the foi ty days, but was seen by them 
at intervals during forty days, that fact is inferred 
from the Gospels, not stated in this place. But this 
use is comparatively rare, except in almost adverbial 
phrases — Sta vvktos “ by night ” four times in Acts (v. 
19, xvi. 9, xvii. 10, xxiii. 31) and Sid iravToq constantl}^ 

One knows not whether to refer to this sense of 
“passirg through,” or to the instrumental one, the 
exclusively Pauline use of 8td to denote the state in 
which a thing is done: Bom. iv. 11, xiv. 20, 2 Cor. 
ii. 4 : in iii. 1 1 we see that Std must be almost 

but not quite equivalent to iv h6$rj. Rom. viii. 25, 
2 Oor. V. 10 (hardly 7), Gal. v. 13, seem to bridge the 
interval between this use and the instrumental ; a 
few passages, like Rom. ii. 27, may be assigned to 
either: but in Heb. ix. 12, 1 John v. 6, it seems 
quite <a mistake to bring in this sense. It is different 
from the Attic use of Std, Uktjs, Sta t^at, Bi opyrjs 

etc., “ to come into ” or “ to have some one in, 
a relation of . . . ,” to have that as the medium 
through which you deal with him : but Bta irivOovs to 
y^pas Biayeiv in Xen. Cyr. IV. vi. 6 comes very near 
to it. It is a question whether we can give this 
meaning to ZC aurOivciav in Gal. iv. 13 : it certainly 
seems a little rash to get, as modern commentators do, 
an interesting biographical fact out of a grammatical 

♦ There is some authority in St. Mark, and rather better in 
St. John, for the omission of cV, 
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refinement of tliis sort, and say that it must mean 
that St. Paul was detained in Galatia by illness. 
We need not dwell on the strictly instrumental sense 
of the word, which is often as clearly and definitely 
used as in Aristotle: but we must remember that, 
though the N. T. writers know what this usage is,, 
they are less careful than Aristotle to use words with 
technical accuracy, and less apt to assume (of course 
they have better reason for not assuming) that words 
are adequate to the accurate expression of their 
meaning. Thus in Gal. i. 1 we get airo and ^ 
distinguished, and expect, but do not get, d7ro ®Y 
distinguished from Std lY XY : in iv. 7 the T. R. 
actually glosses ®Y 8td XY. for Sid ®Y of the primitive 
text. In Heb, ii. 10 St* ov ra irdvra Kal St* ov rd Trdvra 
refers to a different Person from the St’ ov of i. 2, the 
St’ avTov of John i. 3, or the St’ avToi) Kal ets avrov of 
Col. i. 16, but in all probability the same as avrov 
Kal St’ avrov Kal cis avrov in Rom. xi. 36. We should 
here notice in passing the Hebraistic use of Std 
S. oTo/taro 5 , the former at least hardly being more 
than equivalent to the simple Std. 

Atd c. acc. is used just as in classical Greek — 
sometimes meaning “for” of the final cause, some- 
times “ because of ” in a more general sense : which 
may approximate to, or rather be exchangeable with 
Std c, gen. Thus in John xv. 3 Std rdv Xdyov is 
“ because of the word,” not “ by the word : ” but 
if they were clean became of it, the phrase proves 
that they must have lieen cleansed by it. In the 
Apoc. we should not be surprised if there were a 
confusion between the cases: but in fact iv. 11 is 
“for Thy will” (A. V. is an excellent gloss), xiii. 
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14 reason of the signs:” even xii. 11 ascribes 
the victors' strength to the caiise they fought for, not 
to the arms they fought with. In Luke xvii. 11, but 
nowhere else, Sta in a local sense has the acc., if, with 
the best critical editors, we feel bound to bow to the 
consent of B L. — supported, in some measure, by 
two good groups of cursives. If this be right, the 
constr. is an inadvertence, rather than a revival of a 
classical but only poetical use. 

Eis and cv are host considered in connection with 
each other, being originally connected etymologically, 
and tending, as they do, to approximate more in usage 
in the late language. The approximation is however 
on one side only : as in modern Greek cts can be used 
for in,” but h/ cannot be used for ‘‘ into,” so in N. T. 
Greek there is, to say the least, better reason to doubt 
whether the proper sense of cts is remembered than 
whether that of h is, in the cases where they appear 
to be “ used for ” each other. Probably on the whole, 
each does retain something of its proper form. Ets, 
when immediately depending on a verb of action done 
in a place, is sometimes actually exj)lained by a veib 
of motion standing co-ordinately with that on which 
it depends, so that the sense of the one colours the 
other, e.g, Luke xxi. 37, where riv\L^€To cts belong 
together, but the sense is cts . . . rfvXl^ero 

Iv Tip op€t. So Matt. ii. 23, iv. 13, and from this the 
transition is easy to Heb. xi. 9, and not difficult even 
to Acts viii. 40. Acts (xviii. 21 T. B.) xxi. 13, 
similarly may be held to imply a journey, though 
speaking only of what is to be done at its end. We 
should certainly read Kr)pv<ra’o>v cis ras (rvyaymyds in 
Mark i. 39, and almost certainly in Luke iv. 44 ; in 
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the former passage the best text has ^XOev k,, in 
the other we may, if we please, say that the sense 
“ preaching to the synagogues ” is included. In John 
ix. 7 we may either look to viraye as explaining eh, 
or may say that, in washing, he would dip his hand^ 
perhaps his face : into the pool, cf. Mark i. 9. But it is 
best not to look for far-fetched justifications in places 
like Mark xiii. 9, Acts xix. 22, xxv. 4; as it is 
certain that in late writers (-^lian is the earliest 
quoted) eh means no more than “in,” we are prepared 
to admit that it ma^ bo so in the N. T. See esp. 
the parallel passages Matt. xxiv. 18 iv t<o dyp<S, 
Mark xiii. 16 eh rov dypov. 

We have one use of eh which may fairly be called 
Hebraistic, the constr. ytVco'^ai €ts tl which we get in 
Luke xiii. 1 9. That this is its nature is proved by the 
fact, that while it is common in the Apoc. (viii. 11 
etc.) and in quotations from the O. T. (Matt. xxi. 42 
and many parallels, Heb. i. 5 etc.), it is decidedly raie 
elsewhere. Yet the constr. had roots in the Greek 
language itself. Apart from the plainly Hebraic 
passages, Luke 1. c. is perhaps the only one where we 
feel the phrase to be Hebraistic. Tiveo-Oat eh ovhev 
(Acts V. 36), or even eh Kevov (1 Thess. iii. 5), seem 
quite possible Greek, and John xvi. 20 ^ Xvtt^ vfiStv 
CIS XO'pdv yevrjo-eTai, has a perfect precedent in Theogn. 
162, ois TO KOKOV SoKcov ytyvcTat eh dyaOov. It is pos- 
sible too that this use of eh was commended to late 
generations of Greek-speaking people by its analogy 
with the Latin double dat. : 2 Sam, vii. 14 qp. Heb. 
L 5 is exactly Ule mihi filio erit, 

’Ev has a wider range of non-classical and mainly 
Hebraistic use. Both cts and ev, it is true, are used 
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often to express spiritual relations, e.g. in the phrases 
^aiTTL^cLv eig, ev (Acts X. 48), or IttI (ii. 38 si vera L), 
7rL<Tr€V€iv €15, onc© or twice (Mark i. 15 : John iii. 
15 is ambiguous) 7rtcrT€V€LV ev, €v Jigtcrrio, kv rS oi/o/mari. 
But these are (p. 7 4) extra-grammatical points : as a 
rule, they are only applications in a special relation 
of a familiar use of the prep., though in some of them 
(the last especially) we may trace a Hebraistic element. 
More necessary for us to notice are the use of iv roJ 
c. inf., not only where it means “ in the course of 
the action (which would be classical) but where it is 

at the moment ” of it, a/ia tS. (Notice this specially 
Lucan constr. in Luke ix. 3G, where the Greek aor. 
is used correctly, delining the use of the prep, as noi 
pure Greek.) 

Still further from classical use is the instrumental 
where in pure Greek we should have the simple dat.,* 
common esp. in the Apoc, (e.g. ii. 16 etc.), but not 
very rare in the Gospels (Matt. v. 13 etc.). This 
shades off, no doubt, into the local meaning — e.g, 
cv rSart, Matt. iii. 11 (which well illustrates 
one of the starting-points of a spiritual use of the 
prex>. — see the end of the verse), Heb. ix. 22 ; and, 
where the local meaning remains, we get cr even in 
classical Greek with an instrumental sense at least 
suggested, ’Er of price (Bev. v. 9, and prob. i, 5, 
reading Xvcravn, as we should) is only a special case 
of this use : Iv like Sta ;^€tpos noticed above, is 

a still more Hebraic form of it. Akin to it, but not 
quite identical, is the sense of accompanimmi^ 1 Cor. 
iv. 21, 1 Thess. iv, 16, Heb. ix. 25. This may be 

* [This idiom is an extension bigrond all classical precedent 
of a construction as old as Homer.] 
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illustrated by the physical use of the word of gar- 
ments, Matt. vii. 15 etc.; or we may compare Luke 
xiv. 31, which we must translate with 10,000,” with 
Enoch ap, Jud. 14, which quite possibly means 
“among.” In 1 Cor. vi. 2, xiv. 11 the sense seems 
to be ajmd vos, apiid me: ib. iv. G, ix. 15, “in my 
case,” which is quite classical. 

A Hebraistic use, apparently independent of the 
instrumental, is that of o/xvveiv ets or ii'. Matt. v. 35, 
34-6, xxiii. 16 sqq. ; with which cf. 6/x,oXoyctr iv in 
Matt. X. 32, Luke xii. 8. 

’E^ and are, as noted above, used more promis- 
cuously in the N. T. than they should be: it is 
noliceable how often they appear as variant readings. 
In Matt. vii. 4 the iK of the critical texts is, one would 
have thought, obviously more appropriate than the aTrd 
of the T. II. : in xvii. 9 the reverse is the case : in Mark 
xvi. 3 ttTrd is old, and seems more appropriate, but ck is 
better attested, and lias remained more popular. 

The thoroughly causal sense of Ik, rare but not 
unknown in classical Greek, is in the JST. T. confined 
to St. John’s writings — perhaps indeed to the Apoc. 
(viii, 13, xvi. 10, 11), but many so take Ev, vi. G6, 
xix. 12, though in the former place at least the 
temporal meaning seems more natural. The only 
impoitant use of ef that can be considered Hellenistic 
is an extension of what may be called its partitive 
use. John iii. 1, vii. 48, iic tC)v <E>aptcra'ci>v, dpxovnov, 
do not go beyond ck twv hwapivuxv “are of the 

number of the powerful,” in Plat. Gorg. 525 e : but 
in xvi. 17, perhaps iii. 25, we feel the constr. to be 
harsh : even Ep. II. 4, Rev. ii. 10, seem to give a 
non 'Hellenic force to the piep. And often it seems 

10 
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to add nothing to the force of the simple gen. We 
have already noticed that wiro is used interchangeably 
with cf in this sense among others. 

Perhaps it is a development from Greek germs, 
but it is hardly a Greek usage, when we have used 
for “at the rate of . . . (Matt. xx. 2, cf. the simple 
gen. in ver. 13), or “at the price of” (ib. xxvii. 7, 
Acts i. 18: so still more directly Ep. Jer. [Bar, vi.] 
24). The mental process leading to this use is illus- 
trated by Lukexvi. 9, where the mammon is conceived 
almost as raw material, at any rate as means and 
starting-point, for “ making friends : ” also by com- 
paring the use of in Matt, xxvii. 7 with that of eh 
(as apparently understood by the Evangelist) in ver. 
10 : they got the field out of the money, by a process 
correlative to that of (as we say) sinking the money 
in the field. 

Unique is the use of vikuv in Eev. xv. 2. Some 
sugge.st that it may be a Latinism, equivalent to 
trium^pliare de^ or still more exactly to the victoriam 
ferre ex of Liv. YIIT. viii. 15. But perhaps the 
sense is more comparable with the N. T. construc- 
tions, themselves natural enough, of iieravouv 

ii, and the like: the victors are conceived 
as fighting their way clear from the enemy. 

’Etti dillers less than most prepositions in its sense 
when joined with different cases : and in the N. T. we 
meet with lemarkably direct proof of the conscious- 
ness that, in its primary local sense of “ upon,” it is 
almost a mattei* of indifference what case is joined 
with it. For we get it joined with different cases 
in the same or in adjacent or, parallel sentences, to 
express obviously identical relations — Matt. xix. 28, 
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Luke xii. 53, Acts v. 9, 23 (cf. Matt. xxiv. 33= Mark 

xiii. 29, Lev. iii. 20), xxvii. 44, Rev. iv. 2, 9, 10, 

xiv. 9, xix. 11, 14 (18), 20, etc.: or compare the 
best tex^s of Matt. xxiv. 2= Mark xiii. 2 with Luke 
xxl. G. But it has special meanings witli each case : 
all these are found in classical Greek, and are not 
confused in the N. T., except where (as in Luke I. c.) 
either case may correctly be used in the sense intended ; 
e.g, in 2 Tim. ii. 14 (true text), tr’ ovSey 

no useful end,” is correctly distinguished from iirl 
Karao'Tpoifig “so as to overthrow’.” In Phil. ii. 27, 
how’ever, tlie \v7rrjv iirl Xvirg of the T. R. is better 
Greek than lirl Xvjrrjv of the critical text. Perhaps 
the chief divergence from classical use with this 
prep, is, that it has apiparently ceased to bear the 
sense “ towards ” c. gen. And the use is post-classical 
of iwL c. acc. to indicate a point of time, as it apparently 
does in Luke x. 35, Acts iv. 5, porh. iii. 1 (not Mark 
XV. 1, true text). BacrtAevetr km c. acc., “to reign 
(Luke i. 33, xix. 14, 27, Rom. v. 14), is not 
a classical constr., though the prep, has in classics 
the sense implied. In Matt. ii. 22 the best text has 
the simple gen. after /lacrtXcvctr, which is classical, 
instead of im c. gen. of the T. R. : in Rev. v. 10 
im Trj 9 prob. has a merely local sense, and does 
not depend on We notice that, while im rS 
ovofiart (in its distinctive Biblical sense) is apparently 
interchangealle with iv rw 6v. (see Acts iv. 10, 17), 
we do not get im to ovop,a to correspond with cts to o/. 
— though iv and els are as nearly synonymous as in 
Acts X. 48, xix. 5. But we get mareveiv im c. dat. 
in 1 Tim. i. 16, as well as in the quotation in Rom. 
ix. 33, X. 11 — ^whei^e it is worth remembering Idiat 
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the Vatican text of the LXX. omits hr avr<5 — , by the 
side of the commoner tt. hrl c. acc. In Luke xxiv. 25 
the constr. is no doubt difTerent, “ to believe in view 
: Eoin. iv. IS is even plainer. Xotice the 
frequency of this phrase hr iXiriSi (or €(f> iXir.), 

Kara is used upon the same lines as in classical 
Greek, but its use has in some respects become more 
vague as well as more extensive. In some respects, 
the change is less than one might expect. In the 
best ages, the qua si-adverbial plirases Ka$^ oXov and 
Kara Trairo's were the only ones in which Kara c. gen. 
.seemed to have the sense throughout,” as c. acc. : 
but in Polybius (I. xvii. 10, III. xix. 7, Ixxvi. 10) one 
censtr. seems quite equivalent to the other. Now in 
the N. T. we never get tho gen. in this sense, except 
ill St. Luke (iv. 14, xxiii. 5, Acts ix. 31, 42, x. 37), 
and in him always with the adj. 0 X 09 ; the phrase 
seeming to sound right,” because the adv. KaOoXov 
(also peculiar to him in the N. T., Acts iv. 18) had 
become so common since Aristotle. 

^OfxvvvaL Kara rtvos is quite classical, but is used of 
the objects sworn on, or pledged to execration by the 
oath, not of the God sworn as in Matt. xxvi. 63, 
lleb. vi. 13, 16. In James v. 12 we have the classical 
ofxvvetv c. acc. : in the Gospels, as already noted, tho 
Hebraistic d. iv or ct9. ’EyKaXetv Kara in Pom. viii. 
33 is a familiar classical sense of the prep., but the 
classical constr. of the verb is c. dat., as Acts xix, 38, 
xxiii. 28. 

Kara c. acc. perhaps goes a little beyond classical 
precedent in its local use : any Greek writer might 
have written Kara Kvpyvrp/ in Acts ii. 10, perhaps 
Kara rdv tottov in Luke x. 32, but one may doubt xar 
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avTov in the next verse. Kara TTpoaioirov is good 
Greek (see Polyb. III. xix. 7, where curiously we 
haye raty fxlv Kara TTpocrtaTrov Tiav Se Kara vwrov), but 
there is a Hellenistic element in its sense in Luke ii. 
31, Acts hi. 13, and even Gal. ii. 11. More decided 
is the extension of its vaguest and most general 
use, “ in relation to,” though often we may render 

according to,” by way of,” and so bring it within 
recognised meanings of the word. Twr KaO' vp.ag Troirjrwy 
in Acts xvii. 28 is literary, even elegant, Greek, but 
of a late period : and the use of rots tear* i^o^yy in 
xxv. 23 so far as we know, unique, the phrase 
itself being anyhow late. Still more may one doubt 
whether Kara r-aorav alrlav (Matt. xix. 3), or even 
Kara dyyoiav (Acts hi. 17) is quite good Greek. But 
of St. Paul’s Kara ©cor, Kara xdptv and the like, wo 
may say that it is the thought rather than the word 
that is beyond the limits of Hellenism. 

Mcra has for its primary meaning among,” 
whether it be etymologically cognate with /xecros or 
not : and this sense survives more or less in some 
H. T. passages, Luke xxii. 37 (the LXX. has cV rots 
dyopiots : the quotation is not genuine in Mark xv. 
28), xxiv. 5 being perhaps those ones whore with ” is 
most inadequate to translate it ; but Mark i. 13 and 
several other places admit or require the sense to be 
more or less present. But in general the word means 
no more than with,” and it seems useless to try to 
elaborate a distinction between it and (jw ; some tell 
us that it implies a much closer union than it, some 
say just the reverse.^ The fact is, that while in the 

* If there be any definable distinction, I should rather say, 
it is that avv sets the things connected more on a level, while 
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earliest Greek <fvv is the ordinary word for “ with,” 
as time went on ftcra began to supplant it, and 
became far commoner than it, even in Attic; vid. 
Liddell & Scott. 5 . v. In the N. T. cruv is rare, except 
in SS. Luke and Paul — and perhaps we should add 
some of the Catholic Epp., which are too short to 
have frequent occasion for either. As crw, though 
never used like our “with” to express the instru- 
mental relation, yet is occasionally used of things that 
might have been regarded as instruments, so we may 
say />t€Ta is used in Luke xvii. 15, perhaps Acts xiii. 17. 

In Eev. ii. 16, xii. 7, xiii. .4, xvii. 14 we find 
7 roX€/ 4 €tv /A€Ta used like our “ to make war Le. 

against. This is exactly the Hebrew CV of 

Judges V. 20, 1 Sam. xvii. 33, etc. : in pure Greek 
the phrase could only mean “ to make war in alliance 
withP Some have actually so taken the Hebrew in 
Judges 1. c., as though the stars fought for Sisera and 
the river against him; but in most of the O. T. 
passages, and all those in the Apocrypha, the sense is 
unmistakable. Perhaps wo may rank also as a He- 
braism the religious sense of the word, which we find 
in Matt. i. 23 (cf. Is. viii. 8 — in vii. 14 the LXX. leave 
the pr. n. untranslated), Luke i. 28, John iii. 2, etc. 

Mcra c. acc. is found only in the regular sense “after'' 

fierd regards the noun dependent on it as an accompanhaent 
to the other. E.g. in Phil. i. 1 the address is to the whole 
Church and its officers — they being sufficiently important to 
be considered as co-ordinate with the whole body. Mer* 
iTTiaKdviiiv Kai diaKOPwi^ w'ould have treated them as mere 
appendages to it. Yet in the LXX. of Judges i. 3,, 2 (4) 
Kings X. 15 we have /Aerd, though the object is to express 
association in exactly equal and reciprocal terms. 

* [Where avp is confined to special phrases in prose — 
except in Xenohnpo.] 
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—always of time except Heb. ix. 3, when ifc is of 
place, or perhaps rather of order. The only irregu- 
larity to be noticed is the Latinism in Acts i. 5, cor- 
responding to that noticed below s. v. Trpd. ITapa is, 
generally speaking, used correctly with all three cases. 
O. gen. there are a few phrases whore, though the case 
has its proper force, its point is apt to be missed. If 
we read the gen. in Luke i. 37 (no one reads it in Gen. 
xviii. 14) it must mean “no word on God’s part, no 
ivord spoken by God,” whether or no we give to 
d8vj/aT€iy its classical instead of its Hellenistic sense. 
In Mark^iii, 21, ol Trap' airrov are “ they of his own 
house,” and similarly the neut. in v. 26, “ all the 
substance of her house,” all that (literally) came from 
the place where she %oas : so Luke x. 7, “ what the 
household supplies,” though the A.V. gives a suitable 
sense. 

Ilapa c. gen. is in Greek prose always used exclu- 
sively of persons, so it is in the N. T. c. dat. also, 
with the one exception of irapd t( 3 o-ravpa) in John xix. 
25. Among many idiomatic usages w^e get an ethical 
one, for which there is hardly classical precedent, 
though it is quite in harmony with the meaning of ; 
the word — Trap' IpoC 2 Cor. i. 17, “with me,” ^.e. “in ' 
my character ” or “ Jiabits ; ” so oftener Trapa tc5 @cw, 
Eom. ii. 11, IX. 14, Eph. vi. 9, James i. 17. (Dif-'‘ 
ferent and commoner is Trapa tw 0€c 3 in Eom. ii. 13, 

“ before God,” “ in His judijment^) 0. acc., the 
chief point to notice is the extension of its sense in 
comparison, causing it to ];e used (see pp. 92-3) after 
comparative degrees, and in other ways for which the 
sense “ beyond ” or “ above,” which it has no doubt 
in classical Gieck (in Plat. ThmU p. 144 a, we eveh 
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get it with an adj., avBpctov Trap’ ovtivovv^ “ braver 
than any one gives a starting-point, but hardly a full 
justification. Of particular phrases, Rom, i. 25 is 
naturally translated ‘‘ beyond ” or “ above,” i.e. “ more 
than the Creator,’* for which it is quite good Greek. 
Some try to make it mean “ passing by the Creator” 
— more possible would be in contravention of His 
rights : ” but without a verbal phrase defining one of 
these senses it seems hardly j)ossible to get either out 
of the prep. In xiv. 5 ^pipav Trap* r^pipav is certainly 
good Greek for one day above another : ’* one might 
hesitate a little about the use of KptVeiv, but it is so 
used in pure Greek with wpo, if not with irapd. 

lUpL c. gen. goes some way beyond classical usage 
towards becoming synonymous with vwipy the two 
being often interchanged as vv. 11., e.y. Mark xiv. 24. 
It is sometimes doubtful which is really best attested, 
and at any rate it cannot be said that the later texts 
have any consistent tendency to substitute either for 
the other. In Eph. vi. 18, 19, they stand side by 
side in the same constr., as almost synonymous. One 
may derive this sense of acting on behalf of a thing 
from a combination of the common sense, of telling 
or thinking about it, and the equally classical sense 
of striving /or the thing, i.e. to get or save it. (Luke 
shows how easy the transition is from the 
former sense.) It does not mean, quite as distinctly 
as virip, in the interest^ for the benefit of the dependent 
noun: e.g. the characteristically Hellenistic phrase Trcpl 
apapTtas means that, by the sin-offering, there is a 
remembrance made of sin ; but it is that sin may be 
abolished, not retained. At the same time we have 
TTcpl KaOdpLo-pov (Mark i. 44= Luke v. 14), which is 
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the same in principle. See also 1 Pet. iii. 18, where 
'jrepL and vTrep have distinguishable senses. If there 
be a difference between the two in Eph. 1. c., it pro- 
bably is “making mention of all God's people, and 
working for my aid " — ^making the mosfc of what they 
are to do for himself, partly from the sense of his* 
need under trial, and of his helplessness in imprison- 
ment, and partly as a delicate recognition of their 
dignity as his intercessors. But John xvi. 26, xvii. 9, 
20 show that the most exalted intercession may be 
worthily expressed by Trcpt. Hardly classical is the 
use of 7rep/*in John x. 33, where it appears as practi- 
cally ecpiivalent to 8td of ver. 32 : but Acts xxvi. 7 
explains how this sense is reacheLl. (That constr. is 
classical, except for the pass, use of iyKaXovfiai which 
does not seem to occur, but is paralleled by the use 
of the pass, of other verbs governing a dat.). 

ITcpt c. dat. does not occur in the N. T., though the 
sense of it is involved in the compounds TrcptTrecpetv and 
7r€pi7rL7rT€Lv, Of TTcpt c. acc., most of the uses are 
gularre enougli. We notice the use of ol Trepl avrov in 
Mark iv. 10, Luke xxii. 49 in the most literal sense, 
“they that were about Him": but in Acts xiii. 13 
cl Trepl n. U idiomatically “ Paul and his company.” 
The alleged further modification, as meaning only the 
person named, is certainly not found in the N. T. ; 
John xi. 19 would seem like it if the T. P. were 
genuine, but even then it would be good sense “to 
comfort Martha, Mary, and their family concerning 
their brother. 

HpeJ needs no remark, except that the constr. with 
a double gen., of an interval of time elapsing before , 
an event {e,g, John xii. 1), is late but not exclusively 
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biblical ; it is explained as a Latinism, We notice 
also the Hebraistic pleonasm, irpo Trpoo-^Trov c. gen. 
meaning no more than 7rpo : generally of a person, so 
that the phrase gains somewhat in picturesqneness or 
vigour, as in Luke ix. 52, x. 1, as well as the many 
more or less direct quotations of Mai. iii. 1 : but in 
Acts xiii. 24, still no doubt under the influence of that 
passage, we get the phrase used where it can mean no 
more than the simple prep. 

IIpos c. gen. occurs once only in the N. T. (Acts 
xxvii. 34) in the (quite classical) sense‘s for,” ‘‘in the 
interest of.” C. dat. it is not much more frequent — 
Mark v. 11 (true text), Luke xix. 37, John xviii. 16, 
XX. 11 (true text), 12, Rev. i. 13. In all these places 
the meaning is obviously “ close to,” never “ in addi- 
tion to.” But in general, even in this sense wpos is 
used c. acc. — not only in places like Mark xi. 4, 
where we might say “ tied to the door,” but in Mark 
ii. 2, iv. 1, xiv. 54= Luke xxii. 56, whore it is of place, 
with no notion of motion. Matt. xiii. 56 = Mark vi. 
3, xxvi. 18, Mark ix. 19=Luko ix. 41, xiv. 49, and 
several other places where it is used of persons, are 
on a somewhat diflerent footing : there is no notion 
of motion necessarily involved (see esp. 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 
7, Gal. i. 18), but the sense seems not to be merely 
local, but to suggest active personal relations : note 
the use in Gal. ii. 5, shortly after the last of the 
passages cited, or in Rom. iv. 2, 1 John ii. 1. In St. 
John Ev. i. 1, Ep. I. i. 2, Trpos rov CiiN, Trpbs tow 11 PA, 
certainly means much more tlian “ closest,” “ in contact 
with : ” it is rather “ in living relation with : ” of 6 mw 

Tor KoXirov in Ev. i. 18 — which diflers fiom iv 
KoXirta just as, in xiii. 23-5, dva7r^<r^'/ iwl to in 
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more than di/aKctyacj/o? Iv rw koAtto). The other uses of 
the word seem to need no comment, except in relation 
to its distinction from cts in certain ethical relations. 
We have t^e two prepositions used side by side in 
Eom. iii. 25-G, Eph. iv. 12, and perhaps Philem. 5. 
In the first tv70 passages, the relations and con- 
nexion of the clauses are too doubtful to give us a 
fair start for discussion of the diflerence, if any, 
between the prepositions. But in the third, the only 
doubtful question (assuming that the reading with 
both prepositions is the true one, as is likely a iniori^ 
MS. evidence being ambiguous) is whether the two 
are to be taken as correlative with the two nouns — ■ 
saying with Bishop Lightfoot ‘‘there is a propi’iety in ■ 
using TT/jos of the faith which aspires towards Christ, 
and €t 9 of the love which is exerted upon men ; ” or 
whether, if this separation seem uncalled for, we shall 
say that Philemon’s faith and love went to Christ as 
to one object, but went among men, dispersing their 
good gifts to each. 

needs no comment, furtljcr than what has 
already boon said of its lelation to /Aeru, and its 
rarity as compared therewith. 

'Ytrep is never used in a merely local sense, either 
with gen. or acc., liruvia, or more rarely vTrepdro), c, 
gen. being available for this purpose. As already 
mentioned, it tends to approximate to and become 
confused with ircpC; and indeed vTrep has the better 
right to approximate to tlie other, for tlie sense “con- 
cerning,” found e.g. Bom. ix. 27, 2 Cor. i. 8 viii. 23, 
is a legitimate and classical one, though rarer in good 
Attic than in earlier or later Gi-eek. (See Plat. Leg. 
p. 776 e, where the language has a half epic C/Olouring.) 
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Uses like 2 Cor. i. 6, 7, 2 Thess. ii. 1 are modifica- 
tions of tliis meaning ; 2 Cor. xii. 8 may be held to 
mark a transition to the next. The commonest N. T. 
sense of the word, and a common one in all Greek, 
is on behalf of,” sometimes “ on the side of,” as 
Mark ix. 40= Luke ix. 50, Horn. viii. 31. To this 
we must refer Eom. xv. 8 ( = ^-by Ilis ministry it 
was secured that God should be true”), Phil. ii. 13 — 
where, taking vTrep evS. with o cvcpywv, as is 
usual, it is in order to carry out Ilis gracious will : ” 
if we connect it rather with the two infinitives, it will 
be that your will and action may be 07i the side of 
His gracious will.” 1 Cor. iv. 6 is no doubt used 
of men boasting of their party leaders or their party 
following, and so is like 2 Cor. vii. 4 etc. : but some 
take it “ that ye be not puffed up one over another ” 
— which would be natural Greek enough, but unique 
in the N. T., as w’ell as loss suitable to tlie context. 

It is a question how near virip in this sense, “ on 
behalf of,” approximates to the meaning .of olvtI 
‘‘ instead of.” Of the many passages where virep is 
used of the Atonement, Gal. iii. 13 is almost the only 
one that suggests the equivalence. If we desire to 
approach the theological question on its grammatical 
tide, we had better start from Philem. 13, where virep 
(Tov “ as your representative ” comes practically to the 
fame thing as avrl aov as your substitute,” but is 
net quite the same. And 2 Cor. v. 14 illustrates the 
extent of the difference, corresponding to that between 
the true translation of the aor. and that of the 
A.V. 'Yttcp c. acc. has only the sense, in the N. T., 
c f “ beyond ” or ‘‘ above,” of measure or degree, 
resides its classical uses in this sense, it is used like 
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Trapd (as already mentioned, pp. 92-3) in comparative 
sentences where a prep, cannot be considered classical : 
in fact, there is less classical precedent for so using 
vrrip than for Trapd, 

The adverbial use in 2 Cor. xi. 23 is unique ; but 
vTTcpXtav in xi. 5, xii. 11, though we know of nq 
precedents, has as good a right to exist as vTrcpdyav 
(whether we write eitlier as one word or two). 

‘Ytto c: gen. is only used of agency, its commonest 
classical sense. There is nothing to surprise us in its 
use with neut. verbs, as in Matt. xvii. 12 etc., hardly 
in 2 Cor. xi. 24. But the use receives an extension 
which is hardly goed Greek in llev. vi. 8, though 
there we see the reason for using vtto of the living 
agents, as distinct from the instrumental iv of lifeless 
causes. Ildt. YII. xxii. 2, Ivi. 1, opvcra-ctv, StajSatVetr 
VTTO /AacTTcycoy, are not really parallel to this — rather 
to id. I. xvii. 3, with perhaps a sarcastic reminiscence 
of that use. 

The poetical use of vtto c. dat. of course is not 
found in the N. T. That c. acc. is comparatively 
rare, and does not difler from the classical. 

We may conclude with one or two general remarks 
about the use of prepositions. Besides the compo- 
sitions for the sake of redundant emphasis, noted on 
p, 42, w’e find combinations of a prep, and an adv. of 
time very much commoner in late Greek than in 
classical, and prob. in biblical Greek commoner than 
in secular. A few such phrases, e.g. eh dei, TrapavrUa, 
are quite classical, and even approached or assumed 
the character of compound adverbs : but d/rapn (in 
the sense of “ henceforth ” — in a difierent sense dTraprt 
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is older), i^dira^ appear first in comedians, and in no 
classical Greek is as common as in the N. T. St. 
Matthew’s diro rorc (also Luke xvi. IG) may be 
instanced : so d-Tro Trpwt, d7ro Trepvn-i (which is unique, 
2 Cor. viii. 10, ix. 2), cKTraXai. 

When a prep, has more nouns than one depending 
on it, the prep, is repeated with each of them more 
frequently in the N. T. than in pure Greek. In 
Luke xxiv. 27, the second dTrd almost spoils the 
sense of the first — the sense is going on through all 
the prophets,” and perhaps the repetition adds the 
idea of drawing from each, but it w’ould not have 
occurred in a pure Greek w’riter. In 1 Thoss. i. 5, 
the second cV was of course required after dAXd, but 
the third and {si vera 1.) fouith have at most a rhe- 
torical value. Mark xiii. 32 (true text), 1 Tim, 
ii. 9, V. 19, Ileb. x. 28, are said to be the only cases 
where nouns separated by disjunctive conjunctions 
have only one prep, between them; and every one 
will see that in all these cases — in the two last 
especially — the repetition would have been impossible, 
or have altered the sense. In clauses where there 
is a comparison {e,g, Actsxi. 15 lir avrous . . . wo-rcp 
the prep, is always repeated : always after 
an adversative, except sometimes where (as 1 Pet. 
i, 23) it is adjectives belonging to one subst. that are 
distinguished (so ibid. ver. 11 after a disjunctive). In 
Acts vii. 4, XX. 18 we get the prep, repeated with 
the rel., though by no means the most suitable prep, 
to its place in the sentence, by a curious extension 
of the principle of attraction. In xiii. 2, 39 we have, 
far more classically, the prep, omitted with the rel., 
being understood from the antecedent clause. In 
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vii. 38, there is perhaps a point in the omission of 
/icra before to^v tt. — the privilege of our fathers 

is heightened, when one may speak of being “with 
the Angel and them.’* But in xxvi. 1 8, 1 Cor. x. 28, 
Heb. vii. 27 the repetition of the prep, would have 
been ' more natural ; in the two former places, there, 
is just enough MS. testimony for it, to show that 
early scribes felt it so. 

Besides these prepositions commonly recognised as 
such, the N. T. makes very extensive use of the 
adverbs and other words that take the constr. of 
prepositions ; including some peculiar to late Greek, 
or even to the Hellenistic dialect. Thus besides the 
classical avriKpvs and Ivavrlov, we get cvarrt, cxTr^arn, 
Karivavrif ivwTrioVf KarevtaTnov : of which aTrivavrt, alone 
is found in pure if late Greek, as is the adj, ei/co 7 rto 9 , 
but not the adverbial neut. Being common in the 
LXX., it looks as though it were conceived as a literal 
translation of Besides epurpoaOev and omaOevy 

vre find dTricrw c. gen. : besides cTrcKctra, with which we 
may couple Trepav and d^'rtVcpa, which is late only 
in form, virepiKuva : besides ckto? and vapeKTo^ : 

besides the simple Iws c. gen., we get such phrases 
not only as cws tou vw, but the direct combination 
with notes of lime, ecus dprt, ews ttotc, cojs cnqfx^pQv 
(2 Cor. iii, 15), with local words, Icos (Luke 
xxiii. 5), cws ttvo) (John ii. 7), ews Karw (Matt, xxvii. 
51= Mark xv. 38), ews cerw ct? (Mark xiv. 54), Im 
cfw c. gen. (Acts xxi. 5), with a numeral, cw? cTTraicts 
(Matt, xviii. 21 - 2 ), and with prepositions, €<09 Itn? 
cTTt. ‘Ettuvo) and (the late) vTrcpdvo) have received 
extensions of meaning, as well as become relatively 
more frequent. ‘Yn-cpcKTrcptcro'ov, which is used 
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adverbially in 1 Tliess. iii. 10, v. 13 (?), is perhaps 
hardly quite prepositicnal in Ej/h. iii. 20 : but drep, 
cyyv?, iyro9, p-cra^r, 'TrXyv^ ‘jrXrjcrLoVf viroKoro}^ are 

all found in the N. T. as virtual prepositions c. gen. : 
so are the less local hcKa and 
cyyu?, TrapaTrXi^cnov c. dat. 

(b) Co'njmictions, 

Conjunctions in the strictest sense — particles that 
serve, not to articulate the structure of a sentence, 
but to couple together co-ordinate sentences, or words 
or clauses that hold co-ordinate places in a sentence — 
are in the N. T. comparatively wanting in variety, 
and are made to do a good deal of duty. Of the two 
common Greek copulatives, re is rare, except in the 
semi-classical language of Acts and Hebi’ews. In St. 
Paul and St. Luke’s Gospel the correlative re Kai is 
less rare than the simple re ; but the latter never has 
re for ‘‘and,” and the former only in 1 Cor. iv. 21, 
Eph. iii. 19, (the double re only in liom. i. 26) : tho 
use of re yap in Kom. vii. 7 (2 Cor. x. 8 ? is different, 
and late though not exclusively Hellenistic). St. 
Mark and the Apoc., as well as some of the shorter 
Epp., never (according to their true text) use re 
at all. 

Kat, on tho other hand, is used very extensively, 
and most so in the most Hebraic books, the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Apoc. Even in the Acts, we get it 
more frequently than we should in a classical narra- 
tive, and there is no doubt that this frequency is 
more or less directly a reproduction of O. T. style, 
and so in some sense a Hebraism. 

In what sense and to what extent it is so, is a 
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further question, and not free from doubt. Not only 
is it characteristic of biblical Hebrew ^ to link every 
successive sentence in a narrative to the preceding 
one by the same conj., but that conj. is what has 
been called “ a conjunctive general ” — it is used to 
suggest various relations between clauses which, in 
any European language, we should express by different 
particles. E.g. in Ps. li. 16 (Heb. 18) a ‘‘literal’* 
translation would be “ For Thou desirest not sacrifice 
and I [will] give it : ” the meaning is, in all likeli- 
hood, that of either the text or the margin of the 
English Bible, “ else would I give it,” or “ that 
I should give it,” but a few take it to be “ though I 
'w^ill give that too : ” in any case, we should use some- 
thing more distinctive than a simple copulative. 

Now it would certainly be wrong to suppose that 
the N. T. use of /cat covers as wide a range of meaning 
as this : at most, it may perhaps be credible that the 
Seer of the Apocalypse, with his mind steeped in the 
language of the O. T. Prophets, in one passage (x. 7 • 
see p. 98) unconsciously followed Hebrew idiom in the 
use of the simplest and commonest conj. As a rule, 
we get KaC not only more frequently used, but used 
with a somewhat wider range of meaning, than would 
bo the case in classical Greek : but we do not get it 
used except in cases where it would be just admissible 
in Greek, or where the LXX. has (with or without 
some native Greek analogy) established its use as 
idiomatic in the Hellenistic dialect. As examples of 

* Not of Aramaic, as even the English reader of the Book 
of Daniel may notice. The A. V. often there inserts an 
“ and ” in italics, feeling it to be necessary for assimilation to 
the ordinary biblical style. 


11 
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the latter kind we may take the use of kcX iyeuero 
followed by an iiidic. ; of a second Kai or Kal IBov after 
this (or, in St. Luke, after the equivalent iyivero 8c) ; 
of Kttt or>al IBov at the beginning of the apodosis to 
relative sentences (Luke ii. 21 ; Lev. xiv. 10, etc.) : 
of the former, the use with notes of time in places 
like Matt. xxvi. 2, 45, Mark xv. 25, f Luke xix. 43, 
Acts V. 7, Heb. viii. 8 (which (lifters more or less from 
any independently known text of the LXX., but 
agrees with it in this constr.), and some — it is hard to 
say how many — of the cases where we may translate 
Kal and so,” “ and then ” or the like, or where we 
might have expected an adversative rather than a 
copulative. It will be worth the student^s while to 
examine the uses of Kal ranked in Bruder^s Concord- 
ance under the heads, not only of I. 2 ‘‘ubi magis 
recedere videtur particulge usus ab dicendi Occiden- 
talium ratione, aliis particulis sententiarumque con- 
formationibus utentium,” but of I. 1. C. “xa 
rhetoiicje indolis : in sententiis strenue oppositis, in 

* The few classical passages where Kai stands redundantly, 
introducing an apodosis, usually to a ptcp., are not really 
parallel to this. And when it introduces the apod, to a 
relative clause {e.g, Thuc. II. xciii. 3) it seems to have a more 
distinctively emphatic sense than in the Helltnistic passages. 

f Winer points out, that this constr. covei-s two cases 
different in principle. Luke*xxiii. 44 is no more than an 
exact parallel to Soph. Phil, 3.54-6 or to Plat. Syvij). 220 (?, 
(in the story of Socrates’ trance before Potidjea), ijdT} fjv 
fi€(TV}fj,^ta Kal Mpuiiroi ■jaddvoPTo : but in Mark 1. c. the point is 
not “ such an hour came, and then something happened : ” 
we have been told in ver. 24 ffravpavaiv avrSp, and now what 
we learn is, wheyi this was done. ISt. Mark’s sentence is a 
non-Hellenic way of saying “ It was the third hour when they 
crucified Him : ” St. Luke’s is a vivid and perfectly Hellenic 
way of following the day through its course, and noting its 
events as they came. 
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prosse dictis,” and D. “ icat initio apodoseos positum.” 
But generally it will I>e right to tran^^lato it simply 
“and/’ oven in passjiges like Mark xii. 12, Rom, i. 13, 
1 Thess. ii. 18, where the English sentence would be 
clearer with “ but.” The Greek conjunctions, copula- 
tive and adversative, correspond fairly enough to the 
English : and it is a fact which we have to acknow- 
ledge, that in Ilellejiistic Greek the copulative not 
the adversative are here used. Of course this will 
not apply to the other case, where there is a real 
Hebraism or anacoluthon in the structure of the 
sentence there no one disputes tliat we must trans- 
late “ And it came to pass that . . “ For if I 

grieve you, who then is he, etc.” (2 Cor. ii. 2), and 
the like. 

The use of re, in the books that do use it, does not 
materially differ fi-oin the classical. Only it may be 
thought that some writers are too fond of it, and put 
it in whore, if not redundant, it suggests a false view 
• of the structure of the sentence. Thus in Acts xix. 
27, xxi. 28 T€ KaC are not correlntive, but mean and 
that she should even be deposed,” “ and further hath 
brought Greeks also : ” while in xxvi. 10 we get kui 
TT oXXovs Tc together, as though koX . . . tc stood like 
KoX . . . Se for “and . . . also,” whereas really ttoWoi^ 
T€ . . . KoriKXeLcra is co-ordiiiate with avaipovjxivoiv re 
. . . xjjy^ov. And whereas in classical Greek tc KaC 
often serve to mark a slight opposition, of the same 
sort as plv ... Sc though milder (nearly like the 
English “ as well . . . as . . . ”), in the N. T. it does 
not seem to have this force — a double kolC sometimes 
comes nearer to it, as Rom, xiv. 9, 1 Cor. vi, 14, 
Phil. iv. 12 etc. So peihaps in John xvii. 25 the 
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first Kat is correlative, not to the immediately following 
hi but to the second Kai : the effect being something 
like, “While the world knew Thee not, though I 
knew Thee, these on their part knew. . . 

There is not much to be said of what may almost 
be called the adverbial use of Kai — that which we 
lepresent by the words “also,” “even,” or the like. 
Perhaps the most distinctive type of this use is w^here 
it occurs in comparisons — sometimes in the relative 
clause, as 1 Cor. vii. 7, sometimes in both, as Pom. 
i. 13 (last t^vo clauses), more commonly in the ante- 
cedent clause, either emphasising an adv., as Matt, 
vii. 12, or alone as in Matt. vi. 10. For all of these, 
however, there are classical parallels. 

Of disjunctive conjunctions, we need only notice 
the correct use of ^rot in Pom. vi. 16. The word is 
regularly used witli the first of two or more alterna • 
tives, which it is desired to emphasise — sometimes as 
the more deskable, sometimes, as here, as the more 
probable. 

The negatives ovhi and /xrySc, ovrc. and p-t/tc, though 
commonly ranked as disjunctives, have almost moie 
affinity in use with copulatives. We are here con- 
cerned with the difference, not between the negative 
particles, but with that betw^een the conjunctions com- 
bined with them, the rules for the use of each pair 
being much the same. Of course in the case of words 
Lo similar both in form and meaning, confusion of 
leading between them is common : but according to 
the best textual evidence it appears that ovtc and 
/I'qre are indeed sometimes used beyond the limits 
allowed in pure Greek, but that such cases are rarer 
in the original than in the later texts of the N. T. 
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The single ovtc in James iii. 12, and the . /^iiyrc 

. . fi7jT€ of Acts xxiii, 8 are perhaps the only certain 
cases of incorrect use ; — ^for the latter is not parallel 
to Matt. V. 34-6, 1 Tim. i, 7, etc., where we have 
a general case stated with jmy, and then broken up 
into a number of subordinate alternatives with firjTe^»: 
perhaps cTrat avaaraatv fJbr^Te ayyeXov ixrjSk 7rv€Vfxa, 
that there is neither resurrection nor angel or spirit,’* 
would have expressed most correctly tlie writer’s 
meaning. For the use of ov (1 Cor. vi. 9, 10 best 
text) or ovSe in the last clause after one or more ovre ’s 
there is classical precedent, though mostly in poetry, 
e.gr. -c^sch. Prom, 450-1 : ovM in Luke xx. 35, 36, 
Acts xxiv. 12 needs no justihcation. Ovre . . . Kac 
in John iv. 11, 3 John 10 is late (at least, the only 
classical instance cited, Eur. /. 2\ 591-2, is doubtful) : 
but it is just equivalent to the classical ovt€ ... re. 
In James iii. 14 we have, as in Hebrew, two verbs 
joined by the simple Kai, and the negative that goes 
with the former applying to both — kui in fact being 
used where /mijSe would be more obvious. Here the 
change of conjunction perhaps modifies the meaning 
a little, but it may be really due to the influence of 
Hebrew idiom : it is different in 2 Cor. xii. 21, where 
we have verbs connected with Kai after /riy, 

and in the passages where Isa. vi. 9, 10 are quoted. 

Of adversatives, the simple and common use of 
dXXd is most frequent, at least in the Gospels, after 
negatives — Matt. v. 15, 17, etc.: but we also get it 
before negatives, as in Mark x. 27, or in other 
relations, as in Mark xiii. 24, 1 Pet. iii. 15 : occa- 
sionally after fiiv, as (Mark ix. 13?), Acts iv. 16. 
Besides this, we have to note its use (1) in pathetic 
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appeals (not however, in the N. T., where a strictly 
advei*sative force is excluded), Matt. ix. 18, Mark ix. 
22 ; (2) in stating or meeting an objection, Lat. at^ 
JRom. X. 16, 18, 19, xi.'4^ etc. : (3) in St. Paul only, 
in the apodosis to concessive or even hypothetical 
sentences, Horn. vi. 5, 1 Cor. ix. 2, 2 Cor. v. 16, 
(xiii. 4, T. E^), Col. ii. 5 ; and this sometimes after 
another dAAa, 2 Cor. iv. 16, or before one, xi. 6 : (4) 
in answering one rhetorical question by another, 
Heb. iii. 16 : (5) where the adversative form almost 
disappears, the point being a climax, Phil. i. 18. 

We notice with this word the tendency of the 
declining language to combine and accumulate 
particles; we get twice (Luke xii. 51, 2 Cor. i. 13 — 
not 1 Cor. iii. 5) aXS! -5, one or other particle being 
redundant; twice (Luko xxiv. 21, 1 Cor. ix. 2) 
dAAa y€ ; once (Phil. iii. 8) dAAot fxlv ovv [ye], as well 
as the frequent and natural dXka Kat, 

Ac by itself is something between a copulative and 
an adversative con j.,. or at least its natural English 
equivalent is almost equally often and ” and but.” 
Perhaps it stands oftener in the N. T. than in classical 
Greek for a mere note of transition^ at the beginning 
of a sentence, where we in English should put no 
conj. at all, or at most the particle ‘‘ Now.” Its 
use is somewhat freer in the writers whose style is 
more nearly classical, but it can hardly be said to 
be markedly more or less frequent in one than in 
another. At least, if wc think its greater rarity 
in St. John^s Epp. and in the Apoc. not to be 
accidental, it yet is due less to want of familiarity 
with the particle than to deeper characteristics of 
heij^ style. St. Luke’s substituticn of eyeVero 8€ fer 
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the more purely Hebraic #cal cycVcro is perhaps the 
most impoi tant point to be noticed under this head. 
The combination #cat . , . Sc, and . . . also,^^ is used 
just as in pure Greek, and not much more frequently. 

The characteristically Greek form of antithetical 
sentence, with its balanced words or clauses mark^ 
by /xcV and Sc, has by no means become obsolete in 
the T. : we find it in every writer ; — unless we 
refer 2 Peter and the Apoc. to separate authorship ; 
for it occurs in neither of them (nor in St. John^s Epp.), 

Like other pure H ellenic idioms, it is most frequent 
in SS. Luke, Paul, and Heb. : but perhaps it is in 
1 Peter lhat its use is freest, and contributes most 
to the sense : certainly every time that he uses it 
(five times, not counting ii. 14, where omit /acr) the 
antithesis is emphatic. In the Gospels, ixkv ... Sc is 
rare (though not unknown in any of them), except 
in the phrase o (or os) yiev k.t.X, (see p. 52) : notice 
especially Matt, xxiii. 2-12, where /xcv does not occur 
at all, though there are many 2 )hrases where it would 
be forcible. Nowhere in the N. T. do we get the 
emphatic idiom, where something is said about the 
conjugate sentence which properly refers to the 8c 
clause only; so that we in English have to recast 
the antithetical sentence into a concessive one, and 
lepresent /icr by while ” or “ though,” and the 8c 
clause by an apodosis. The disuse of this idiom is 
the more remarkable, that in Pom. vi. 17 we actually 
have a sentence of this ty 2 )e and meaning, but the 
/AcV is omitted. In John iii. 19, again, we might 
naturally have had this constr. — ort to /xev <f>u>s . • . ot 
8c dv0p(D7roL : see also p. 187, on 1 Pet. i. 8. Other- 
wise, we have little variation from classical usage, 
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and much variety in harmony with it. MeV is occa- 
sionally answered, not by Se hut by other particles 
(Mark ix. 12, Acts iv, 16 dWa, Luke xxii. 22 ttXiJv, 
John xi. 6, etc. cTrctra : even Kat in Acts xxvii. 21): 
occasionally also it stands absolutely, not only in 
the combination jma/ ow (which itself passes by im- 
perceptible degrees from a combination of the two 
independent particles to become itself an adversative 
particle), but of the simple /mey, having lost its second 
clause by an aposiopesis or anacoluthon (Acts i. 1, 
iii. 21, xxviii. 22, and several times in St. Paul).* 
Mev ow is used quite in the classical manner by 
St. Luke, esp. in Acts, and now and then by St. 
Paul (1 Cor. vi. 4, 7 : in Rom. xi. 13 it is perhaps 
questionable if it has exactly the classic force) and 
in Hebrews (vii. 11, ix. 1). But it is peculiar to the 
T, to use fxfvovvye (Luke xi. 28, Rom. ix. 20, 
X. 18) at the beginning of a sentence — whether we 
write it as one word, or as two, or three. Mcrrot 
is not very frequent, but is used correctly — oftenest 
by St. John, who once (xii. 42) has the somewhat 
redundant o/xws /Acrrot. Katrot is correctly used, as 
an adversative conj. in Acts xiv. 17, as a concessive 
particle (rarer, but not unlmown, in good Greek) in 
Heb. iv. 3. The use of KaiVotye in John iv. 2, and 
those of KaCye in (Luke xix. 42 ?) Acts ii. 18 (from 
O. T., but not in LXX.), xvii. 27 (true text)' ai;e 
further from classical use. Of /catyc without an 
intervening word the only good Attic instance cited 
is Lysias in Theomn. ii. 7 ; and that is not really 
* parallel to any of these — most nearly to Acts ii. 18. 

♦ Horn. i. 8, iii. 2, vi. 21, (f. 7), x. 1, xi, 13 (T. B.), 
i Cor. xi. 18, 2 Cor. xi. 4, xii. 12, Col, ii. 23, 1 Thess. ii. 18.' 
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(c) Relative Adverbs — Gonditionalj Final, etc. 

Above, in c. V. (c), we had occasion to mention the 
principle, which runs through the technical and 
seemingly arbitrary rules for the sequence of moods 
and tenses in dependent sentences, that almost all 
their main types are particular cases of the relative 
sentence : that as the rel. pron. can be used in causal, 
concessive, or final sense, or the like, so the particles 
that ordinarily introduce them are relative particles 
— ws and its compounds, and otl, most obviously, 
but also ha, and even ct, whether this be a mere 
phonetic "variant of or represent another relative 
foot. 

In view of this principle, we have been able to 
say above as much as seems needful, for the purposes 
of this work, of the way that these (in the widest 
sense) relative particles modify the structure of 
sentences, and how far N. T. usage deviates in this 
respect from classical. But the present will be the 
proper place to mention what particles have in the 
N, T. a new or an extended sense, and how their use 
there affects not merely the form but the meaning 
of the sentences that they serve to introduce. 

In the chapter referred to, we noted the chief 
deviations from classical usage in the choice of moods 
and tenses associated with dv and particles embody- 
ing it. While these deviations are not unimportant 
as regards its use in relative clauses, there is hardly 
any irregularity in its use in the apodosis to con- 
ditional sentences. Only, whereas the use of the 
plupf. indie, with dv, of the result possible from an 
unrealised hypothesis, is classical though rare, in 
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Attic the tense is not used without a reason * : while 
in the only certain N. T. case, 1 John ii. 19, there 
can be no meaning in the plupf. as distinct from 
the aor. — even the impf. would not have been quite 
inappropriate. (The only other instances of the 
constr. are also in St. John — xi. 21, xiv. 7 : in neither 
is the reading certain, and though in the latter it 
may be probable, nothing can be said of being 

treated as an aor.). The rhetorical omission of av in 
sentences like Rom. vii. 7, Gal. iv. 15 (ii. 21 is some- 
what different : that XC aTriOavev is a certain fact — 
it is only His Death being Soipedv that depends on the 
hypothesis) does not go beyond classical precedent. 

Wo observe also, that dv is never used with infini- 
tives or with participles. On w? dv see below, p. 175. 

The redundant use of ndv “ if it be [were] but . . 
in Mark vi. 56 (cf. v, 28), Acts v. 15, 2 Cor. xi, 16 
should be noticed, but is not un classical : see e.g. 
Soph. El. 1483. 'Ear, which in pure Greek was 
always a conditional particle, is in Hellenistic Greek 
(according to the best critics, not in even late secular 
writers, at least till Byzantine times) used inter- 
changeably with dv after rel. pronouns or adverbs. 
This is a mere matter of form, and readings often 
vary between the two : as sometimes in the converse 
case, where dv if read has its (late Attic) sense, as 
a shorter form of cdr.t But the fact that idv is not 
strictly confined to a conditional use has some bearing 

♦ in Plat, EvthypliT. 14 c. Ixavus &v ifdTf irapd cro9 t^v 
boil>ry)fii ipefiad'bKijf i}d7j explains the plupf. : it is not only 
“ I should he sure to have learnt ; ” but ‘‘ I should have been 
sure to have learnt before mtw” 

t The older which still survives In Attic, never occurs in 
the N. Z 
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upon the exegetical question, whether it ever is used 
as a temporal particle. It is argued that this sense 
is required in certain passages of the LXX. (Isa. xxiv. 
13, Amos vii. 2, Tobit iv. 3, vi. 17, perhaps Ps. xcv, 
7 (xciv. 8) quoted in Heb. iii. 7, 15), and of Sb. 
John's writings Ev. xii. 32, xiv. 3, 1 Ep. ii. 28* 
(true text), iii. 2). We cannot here examine all 
these in detail ; but it seems on the whole that they 
are too small a foundation to establish the exceptional 
sense of the word. In the O. T. passages it is likeliest 
that the translator, rightly or wrongly, meant the 
sense “ if : ” in the former passage (at least) from 
Tobit, and* in those from St. John, that sense seems 
equally, if not more, appropriate; in some the con- 
ditional form need not imply uncertainty, and in 
others there is no reason why it should not. 

Besides the simple €t and car, we get in the X. T. 
the compound conditional particles ctyc (Rom. v. 6 ? ?, 
2 Cor. V. 3?, Gal. iii, 4, Eph. iii. 2, iv. 2i, Col. i. 23), 
ctTTcp (Rom. iii, 30, viii. 9, 17, 1 Cor. viii. 5, xv. 15, 
2 Cor. V. 3 ?, 2 Thess. i. 6, 1 Pet. ii. 3 T. R.), and 
idvTrep (Heb. iii. 6, T. R. 14, vi. 3). It is plain 
that ctTTcp has its proper force, “ if, as is the fact,” 
so that it approximates to the sense of cttcittcp (which 
appears as a v. I, in Rom. iii. 30), in most of these 
passages ; and we can see the reason for its use in 
the others. Rom. viii. 17 gains in pathos, when we 
see that the share of the disciples in the Master's 
sufferings was felt to be a fact of which there was 
no question, 1 Cor. xv. 15 is more forcible, when 

^ Tlie r. 1. 6rciv in those places is evidence, no doubt, of 
what transcribers felt to be the easiest s^nse— and not to be 
the sense of 4dv* 
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the Apostle throws himself so fully into his opponents' 
point of view as to say If, as is admitted, the dead 
rise not ” : though at the same time he half corrects 
the admission by apa, “ if tve find the unexpected 
result, that the dead rise not.” Etye sefems to have 
the same force as ctTrcp in the two passages of Eph., 
and in 2 Cor. if it be read there — so too in Bom., 
for if we read it with Westcott and Hort, we must 
punctuate as they do. But in Gal. it is used of 
a supposition which the Apostle is loth to believe 
possible, and in Col. of one which, he apparently 
means to intimate, is not certain. We see therefore 
that the force of this word varies a good deal, though 
its primary meaning “ if at least ” or “ if indeed ” 
covers all its uses. Et Trm is used, as in pure Greek, 
for ‘‘ to see if in hopes that ” — c. fut. ind. 

in Bom. i. 10, xi. 14, Phil. iii. 11 (unless we prefer 
to regard the two latter as aor. subj.), c. opt. in 
Acts xxvii. 12, where the hopes and the action 
prompted by them are only related historically. 
’Ettci and liruhri, and St. Luke's eTretSTfrcp, are used 
just as in classical Greek — the first having the sense 
‘‘else” if it w'ere not so”) several times in St. 

Paul and Heb. (Bom. iii. 6 , xi. 6 , 22, 1 Cor. v. 10, vii. 
14, xiv. 16, XV. 29, Heb. ix. 26, x. 2). Tap also pre- 
serves its idiomatic uses — epexegetical in Matt. i. 18 
[T.R] — connecting and so enlivening the progress of 
a dialogue in Matt, xxvii, 23, John vii. 42, Acts viii. 
31, xvi. 37, xix. 35, 1 Cor. xi. 22, Phil. i. 18, where 
we represent it by the inter jectional “ What ? ” or 
“ Why ” — the latter showing * that we also feel that 

♦ We are helped in the analysis of our own instincts in the 
use of this word, by the fact that the old English “ Forwhy 
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there is something of causality in the connexion. 
Perhaps in all other places it is a mistake to look 
for more than its common sense, as giving a reason 
for what precedes ; though the way in which it 
accounts for it is sometimes no doubt obscure, as in 
John iv. 44. In some places the connexion is at 
first obscure, not from subtlety of thought but from 
conciseness of expression: e.g. in Mark v. 42 (she 
walked, ybr, though we call her Ovydrpiov and TraiStov, 
she was not a mere infant), xvi. 4 (the greatness of 
the stone explains both the expressed anxiety of the 
women about its removal, and their implied emotions 
at the sight of it). 

Tc is rare in the N. T. We have os ye in a causal 
sense (like quippe qui) in Pom. viii. 32, Sta ye c. acc., 
** yet because of . . in Luke xi. 8, xviii. 5 : else- 
where it is only used to emphasise or modify other 
particles. 

Th6re is not much to be said of the N. T, use of 
8toTt, which from its primary sense “ for this cause, 
that . . sinks into that of our “ because,” but is 
just as far above a mere equivalent to ydp as 
“because” is above “for.” Of the simple on the 
use is more varied. As we have said (p. 117), its use 
in introducing an oratio ohliqua is somewhat more 
extensive than in older Greek ; and no very sharp 
line can be drawn between this use, and that in 
which we translate it “ because ” instead of “ that.” 
One can hardly say which translation is more appro- 

— almost exactly equivalent to the Latin qvippe — ^is now 
usually written and read as if it W’cre a translation of ri y&p ; 
without material injury to the sense of passages where it 
occurs. 
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priate in 2 Thess. iii. 7 — ^the sense is “how ye onght 
to imitate us, in onr cojiduct of oidorly behaviour/’ 
Similarly in John ii. 18, ix. 17, ore is “ in relation 
to the fact that . . — or at least in these places, 

and also vii. 35, the word is used to express a Tery 
vaguely conceived relation between the main sentence 
and that which accounts for or explains what is said 
in it. A more definitely explicable use of the same 
sort is Horn. v. 8, where ortis the fact that. . . 

We do not get in the N. T. the classical but 
colloquial otl tL\ “ because why ? ” like tm ri ; but in 
(Mark ii. 16?) Luke ii. 49, Acts v. 4, 9 we have 
(as often in the LXX.) tl otl .. . “ why is it 
that . . — explained by tC ycyover on, John xiv. 

22, or Tts 6 Xdyos ovros on, Luke iv. 36 — cf. MatL 
viii. 27= Mark iv. 41. on “not that,” in John 
vi. 46, vii. 22, 2 Cor. i. 24, iii. 5, Phil. iii. 12, iv. 11, 
is a distinctively N. T. phrase : for the classical sense 
of ovx OTL “ not only,” or in Plato “ not but that . . 
is quite direi’ent. Ovx oXov otl, “ not as though,” 
in Pom. ix. 6 is nearly but not quite the same. 

The transposition into an object of the subject of 
the clause introduced by on Matt. xxv. 24), is 
very common in the X. T., and not rare in Attic. 
But the constr. is woi th mentioning, as its principle 
serves to explain the rather harsher constr. of Acts 
V. 26| Gal. iv. 11, and even Pev. iii. 9. 

Of < 09 , the most remarkable uses ai’e <09 av c. inf, 
in 2 Gor. x. 9, the sense of <09 av iKi^ofSelv being 
apparently that of the Attic tjo'zrcparet iK<pof3oiT ^ — 
with this cf. <09 car c. subj. in 1 Thess. ii. 7 : and 
0)9 on in 2 Cor. v. 19, xi. 21, 2 Thess. ii. 2, of which 
we can only say the force is “ as though ; ” we cannot 
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explain the second passage, as we might the first and 
third, as a fusion of w? ovtos and on yy, of <!>? iyeorrcoro^ 
and on eyearyKey, The temporal use of w?, very common 
in SS. Luke and John, is perhaps confined to them : 
in Matt, xxviii. 9, we must omit the clause, and in 
Mark ix. 21 the reading is not certain. St. Paul, 
however has ws av for “ whensoever in Rom. xv. 24, 
1 Cor. xi. 34, Phil. ii. 23. 

*f29 av c. impf. ind. in 1 Cor. xii. 2 has been men- 
tioned already (p. Ill), 'fls is used c. inf. in doubtful 
but not impossible readings in Luke ix. 52, Acts 
XX. 24, and in the phrase ws Itto? cittciv in Heb. vii. 
9 only : c. ptcp. fairly often in SS. Peter (both Lpp.), 
Paul, Luke, and Heb., but elsewhere only Matt. vii. 
29=Mark i. 22, James ii. 12. 

Perhaps this may be the best place to notice the 
use of ovrws, the correlative to w?, alpaost in the sense 
quw cum ita^ sint (essent) : Acts vii. 8, xxviii. 14^ 
1 Cor. xiv. 25, 1 Thess. iv. 17 — possibly also 1 Cor. 
ix. 24, compare the use in Acts xx. 11. ''llorre has 
the same constructions as in classical Greek. But the 
constr. c. indie. ‘‘ so that (the result) is or was (at- 
tained) is become rare (John hi. 16, Gal. ii. 13 only), 
compared with the case where ware comes at the 
beginning of a sentence, virtually meaning ‘‘ where- 
fore,'^ and often followed by an imper. Moreover 
the constr. c. inf., properly consecutive, though differ- 
ing from that c. indie, as our ‘‘so as to . . . " from 

so that , , . " approximates to a final sense in a 
few places — Matt, xxvii. 1, and still more Luke iv. 29 
(true text) being' the clearest instances. In both 
these places there is a v. L, showing that early scribes 
felt the final sense to be intended, and Luke ix. 52 
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Ttiay be a similar case : xx. 20 hardly, for though 
wore is the right text, the final sense has already 
been expressed by ti/a, and a consecutive wore is in 
place after it. 

is only used in final sentences (taking, it 
must be said, a wide view of what are such : for it 
shares the lax use of Iva) except in Luke xxiv. 20, 
where it is ‘‘ how,” introducing an oratio ohliqua. 

We have referred already (p. 117) to the extension 
in the "N. T. of the use of tm : w^e now have to 
examine the nature and the limits of that extension. 
We note that the classical usage with past tenses of 
the indie., of an object now hopeless, has disappeared : 
and it is doubtful (see p. 109) whether the corrupt use 
with the present indie., found in the less educated 
Greek ecclesiastical writers, has yet come in. The 
regular constr. is c. subj., occasionally c. fut. indie., 
which in form and meaning is akin thereto : the 
main question is, how far has iva advanced towards 
its use in modern Greek, where (in the apocopated 
form vd) this word c. subj. has superseded the 
infin. ? 

Certainly it cannot be contended that it can be 
used in all cases where it might in modern Greek, 
where the English or the French qice might 
represent it. The limits of its use would far more 
nearly coincide with those of the Latin ut : but as 
ut c. subj. can be used in a consecutive or ecbatic 
sense, we have still to ask whether Iva can. Yery 
often, we have it where the final sense is obviously 
unimpaired : very often, where the final sense is noi 
obvious, but where ta deny its existence is only a 
piece of exegetical laziness, or incapacity to conceive 
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things from a point of view not natural to us, perhaps 
because too spiritual for us. Of this sort is St. 
Matthew's Iva TrXrjptsiSyj to and the correspond- 

ing phrases of St. John : so too is sm'ely Luke ix. 45, 
which presents less difficulty than John xii. 40 : and 
with which cf. 1 Thess. v. 4. But sometimes, beyond 
doubt, Lva is used where the final element in the 
sense is very much weakened — sometimes where it is 
hard to deny that it has altogether vanished. 

In the first place, it is not unnatural that verbs of 
dedring — both ^eXco, and such as express entreaty, 
or even command — should have their ‘^object" ex- 
pressed by" the same constr. as the object" of the 
action of other verbs. In Matt. iv. 3 dirly iva . . , 
y&ftavraii is strictly Speak, that these stones may 
become bread : " it practically means, ‘‘ Command 
them to become . . . but as these are equivalent, wo 
can understand xvi. 20 ^i^arr^tkaro (or i‘jr€TLfjL7)o-€v) . . . 
iva firjScvl ciTTwcrtv. In vii. 12 wo might translate 
‘‘ whatsoever things ye desire, that men may do them 
to you : " this in the same way prepares us for Mark 
vi. 25, and even for Matt, xviii. 14. 

Almost easier is it to see the final sense in ttolciv 
iva* In Kev. xiii. 15, to cause that they be killed " 
is, in regard to the agent's attitude, much the same 
as to order that they be killed, or to contrive that 
they may be : and again it may be uncertain, and is 
indifferent, whether ttoiciv tva or iva is the constr. 

of Matt. XX. 33=Mark x. 51=:Luke xviii. 41. So in 
1 Cor. iv. 2, that a man be found faithful " is the 
object " of the seeking. 

And then it is impossible to draw a line between 
cases like these, and constructions like that with 

12 
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<rvfjLif>4p€i in Matt. v. 29, 30, t/cavos clpt viii, 8, SipK^rov 
X. 25 (cf. John v. 7), etc. : see the series of passages 
marked * in Eruder s, v. So then one might almost 
as fitly add a few more — e,g. I John v. 20, 2 John 
6, and the many cases of 3owat Tva, more or less 
like TTotctv tva, in the Apoc. : Acts viii. 19 ^gain 
connects itself with these. 

We observe that Iva is very frequent in (all) St. 
John^s writings ; he only uses ottcds and wcrre once each, 
(Ev. xi. 57, iii. 16), while this word has with him 
some peculiar extensions of use, both as to form and 
sense. He often has the elliptical aXX tva (i. 8, ix. 
3, xi. 52, xiii. 18, xiv. 31, xv. 25), to which the only 
complete* parallel elsewhere is Mark xiv. 49, and 
perhaps Eph. v. 27.* Notice other elliptic uses of 
the word, marked (as these are) * * in Bruder : also 
Gal, ii. 10 (as well as 9) should be included. Philem. 
19 may be explained as a Latinism — the sense is 
just m dicam : but 2 Cor. ii. 5 is just the same constr. 
We may distinguish one class of cases as epexegetical 

of which we may take as subordinate types (1) 
cases like Luke i. 43, John xv. 8, where we get tovto 
ivo. directly connected {unde hoc mihi ut venial . . . 
Vulg. Luc. 1. c.). (2) John iv. 34, and others where 

the clause with iva serves to explain the nature of a 
subst. ; 3 John 4, is no doubt a (somewhat elliptical) 
example of this. (3) Intermediate are cases like 
John vi. 29, 2 John 6, where tovto stands so to speak 
in apposition to the Iva clause, to enable it to stand 
as subject to the sentence identifying it with a sub^t. 

* 2 Thess, iii. 9 is quite normal, “ not because . . . but in 
order that . . . , giving a wrong and a right way of account- 
ing for the fact stated just before. 
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Now that we have recognised that Iva can be used 
in other than a strictly final sense, we can consider 
on their merits alternative schemes of interpretation ; 
c,g. in 1 John iv. 17 we see that grammatically 
tva . . . Kpl(r€<jis may be epexeg. of h/ tovto), though if 
we prefer to take ha in its final sense, tovtio, may 
refer to what goes before, or to otl . . . rovrto in the 
next clause. So with John viii. 56, Rev. xiv. 13- 
Tor the special use of ha in entreaties, like the 
classical ottios, see p. 109. The use in 1 Cor. i. 31 is 
curious but intelligible : it is of course to be explained 
as an ellipsis. 'Tm is not really followed by an imper. 
instead Of a subj., but the sense is that (things may 
•be) as the Scripture says they ought to be,” and 
then follows the quotation, telling how that is. 

Of relative adverbs of place, and their correlatives, 
one whole series had disappeared, viz. those relating 
to motion to a place, ot, ottol k.t.X. : just as in modern, 
or at least in colloquial English, it is an affectation 
to say “ whither ” instead of “ where.” The disuse 
is however less consistent in Greek : wSc ^ and the 
rarer ivOdSe serve for both ‘‘ hither ” and ** here,” 
while ivravda has disappeared, but hn’cvOtv not : hO€V 
is iised twice demonstratively (Matt. xvii. 20, Luke 
xvi. 26, true text). ’EkcI can have the sense Of 
thither” (Matt. ii. 22, xvii. 20, etc.); but ciccwrc 
occurs twice in Acts — once (xxi. 3) with something of 

* in the N. T. has never its oldest sense of “ thus.” 
Tbe sense “ hither ” is first found in Sophocles (and that in 
passages where something of a colloquial use would not be out 
of place) : “ here ” not before Theocritus. In 1 Cor. iv. 2, 
Rev. xiii. 10, 18, xiv. 12, xvii. 9, the sense seems to be 

herein metaphorical extension of the latest local mean* 
ing. 
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its proper force, but in xxii. 5 this cannot be traced 
— even iKcWev would have been more appropriate. 
The pregnant use of this last word with the art. is 
found in Luke xvi. 26 only, and there is at least 
doubtful. ’'OOev is used both in a local sense (Matt, 
xii. 44=Luke xi. 24, Matt. xxv. 24, 26, Acts xiv. 26, 
xxviii. 13, Heb. xi. 19), and in an illative, from 
which coming to mean ‘‘ for which cause — so 
Matt. xiv. 7, nearly so 1 John ii. 18, and so five 
times in Ileb. 

Of other illatives, Std (twice in 1 Cor. StoVep) alone 
is a rel. in form : of it we have only to note its rarity 
in the Gospels (Matt, xxvii. 8, Luke i. 35, vii. 7 only), 
and its total absence from St. John. But we may 
mention in this connexion the other N. T. illatives — 
ovv (once, John xviii; 37, ovKovr), apa, roivvVf roiyapovv. 
As regards the first, it is impossible to draw a very 
sharp line between its strictly illative use, and that 
where it is merely continuative, like our “ then or 
“ so.” It is this latter use that is so frequent in 
St. John; perhaps elsewhere the passage where it is 
most fully developed is Luke xx. 29 (for in several 
places in St. Luke ovv disappears from critical texts) ; 
while we have transitional cases in Matt, xxvii. 17, 
Mark xii. 6, etc. And this continuative use passes, 
through sentences like Luke iii. 7, into what may be 
called the resumptive^ of which we have an instance 
in Bom. xii. 1, still more plainly in 1 Cor. viii. 4, 
where the thread of ver. 1 is resumed after a digres- 
sion, whether we make it an actual parenthesis or 
^'not. 

The sense of apa, as in classical Greek, is at least 
as much that of discovery (often of surprise) as of 
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inference : see on the one hand Matt. vii. 20 (where 
it is emphasised by ye), 2 Cor. v. 15, on the other 
Matt. xii. 28= Luke xi. 20. Lukexi. 48, Acts xi, 18, 
show how one passes into the other, it follows, little 
as you may think it,” or “ little as we had expected 
it.” So where apa stands after an interrogative 
(Matt. xix. 25, Mark iv. 41, Luke i. 66, and, in an 
indirect question, xxii. 23) it gives a tone of sui'prise 
or anxiety : and so in hypothetical sentences, as Acts 
viii. 22, xvii. 27 (where ct apa is practically =st forte^ 
but it is utterly misleading to say that apa means 
forte). All these mcdifications of sense are classical ; 
hut not so the K. T. usage of putting the illative apa 
*at the beginning of a sentence, still less the way 
that St. Paul empliasises it by the combination ap oZv 
(often in Romans, and in Gal. vi. 10, Eph. ii. 19, 
1 Thess. V. 6, 2 Thess. ii. 15). ITeb. xiii. 13 has no 
known precedent except in the LXX. for tolvvv at the 
beginning of a sentence; but in late secular Greek 
it was allowed there : for roiyapom it is the correct 
place. 

{d) Negative and Interrogative Particles, 

The two negative particles ov and and the 
whole series of their compounds and derivatives 
(ovSct 9 , ic.T.X.), are in use in the X. T. as in 

classical Greek, and are used, generally speaking, 
upon the same principles. But there is much more 
laxity in the observance of the rules for their use, 
and the rules that are or tend to be observed are not 
absolutely the same : there are larger classes of cases 
where either negative can be used wdth littlo or no 
difference to the sense ; and there are uses for which 
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one particle only was appropriate, on which we find 
that the other has encroached. 

Thus in Mark xii. 14 the use of the two particles 
is quite clear and correct. The difference of mood 
in the verb corresponds to the diflerence of the hega- 
tive : “ Is it lawful ... or [ts it] not ? are we to 
give, or are we not to give ? ” So in 1 J ohn v. 1 6, 
“ a sin not unto death ” is part of the supposition ; 
in the next verse, the existence of such a sin is cate- 
gorically affirmed : and so wo have fxyj in the former 
clause, and ov in the latter. 

But when we compare John iii. 18 with 1 John 
V. 10, we fail to see any reason, either in the grammar 
or in the sense, why we should have ort TrcTrtcrTcvKcr 
in the former, and on ov TrcTrtorcvKcv in the latter. 
And in fact it is a mistake to look to any difference 
of sense to explain the choice of different particles : 
the true explanation is simply, that whereas in a 
classical wi'iter we should certainly have had on ov#c, 
in late [e.g., Lucian] (not only in Hellenistic) Greek 
the tendency pievailed to use fXTj after causal par- 
ticles. In the ISr. T. it is still exceptional : but v’^e 
get it in Heb. ix. 17, after iweL, as well as in John 
1. c. after on. 

On the other hand, it is an all but universal rule 
in pure Greek, that in conditional sentences the nega- 
tive shall be /a?/. The only recognised exceptions 
are, where the €l is virtually equivalent to a non- 
conditional particle (e,g. in the phrase Oavfjid^ia ct, 
where ovk is sometimes but not always used), or 
where the negative is inseparably connected with 
a single word, and belongs to it rather than to the 
sentence; e.g. Soph. AJ. 1131, ci tovs Gavopras ovk 
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$a7rT€tVf ‘‘ if thou forbid to bury.” We get no clear 
instance (though John x. 35, Ileb. xii. 25, 2 Pet. ii. 4 
might pass for such) of the former sort in the N. T., 
but Luke xii. 26, el ovSe i\d)(L<rTov hvvfKrOe^ 2 Cor, 
xii. 11, €t KCLi ovhev €i/jLt, fall under the latter. So in 
the use of participles with the art, ^ ov TLKTov<rcLt 
y ovK diUvQvaa in Isa. liv. 1, quoted in Gal. iv, 27, 
and T^v OVK ^yainqfxevqv in Pom. ix. 25 : similarly di 
OVK '^XerjfievoL in 1 Pet. ii. 10. 

Perhaps we ought to distinguish from this, as 
another case in which ovk is admissible, even in the 
purest Greek, that where, though the negative does 
not coalesce with any one word into a privative 
phrase, it is placed, for rhetoiical or other reasons, 
in close association with the word which it denies, 
and at considerable distance from the conditional 
particle, or equivalent form. Thus in Thuc. III. Iv. 4, 
€t S* diroar-njvoL ovk •^^cA.rJo’a/xcr, it is a ques- 

tion whether we say that ov OeXeiv coalesce into one 
idea, nolle, like ovk idv : if the order had been 
different, even without separating the negative from 
the verb, we should probably have had el be fxy yOeXy- 
fraiiev dir ’A^r/vatW d7ro<rTrjvai. 

On this principle we may justify the use of ovk in 
Luke xiv. 26, xvi. 11, 12, 31, John iii. 12, v. 47, 
X. 35, Pom. viii. 9, xi. 21,1 Tim iii. 5, v. 8, 2 Pet.' 
ii. 4, 2 John 10. And in other passages one might 
find some other plea : e,g, in 1 Cor. xv. 13 ei 8^ 
** ’Arao-Tao-ts veKpiov ovk loTtv ** gives a quotation, ori 
at least what is treated as one, of what some among' 
the Corinthians said (ver. 12) : and the principle 
might, with a little stretching, cover the repeated 
instances of el ov that follow. 
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Again, it seems to be the use of late but pure 
Greek writers to use ov where there is a marked 
antithesis with the apodosis, or with a positive clause 
balancing the negative one — “ if not one thing, 
then another,’^ or ^‘if not one thing but the other, 
then.” . . . This would explain Luke xi. 8, xviii. 4, 
1 Cor. ix. 2, James ii. 11, besides applying to several 
of the passages given above. Similarly where a 
negative clause, equivalent to a ptcp., comes after 
the art. in Horn. iv. 12, rot? ovk cac Treptro/^ijs f^ovov^ 
aXka K.T.X. : here but for the antithesis, we should 
certainly have had p,?;. (In Eph. v. 4 ra ovk avij- 
Kovra is 1. : and even that is in a negative clause 
followed by dXXa.) 

We believe that in all these cases there is a real 
reason for the use of ov : but it is hardly the right 
way to regard them, to treat them (as we must treat 
such parallel cases as we find in classical Greek) as 
exceptions to the general rule requiring d pij. For 
if we did so, the exceptions to the rule would out- 
number the examples of it. El pry is used very freely 
in the N, T. — more extensively than in piu’e Greek : 
but its general use is as a compound particle used 
after negatives, almost =7rXiyv, “ except : ” sometimes 
in St. Paul helped out by €Krd 9 (1 Cor. xiv. 5, xv. 2, 1 
Tim. V. 19). As introducing a real conditional sentence, 
v.e meet it only in Matt. xxiv. 22= Mark xiii. 20, 
John ix. 33, xv. 22, 24, xviii. 30, xix. 11, Horn. vii. 
7, ix. 29 (from LXX.), 2 Cor. xii. 13, 1 Tim. vi. 3. 

On the other hand, we have cl ov, besides the 
^ cases above enumerated, and without any of the 
reasons given for those applying, in Matt, xxvi. 24 
(=Mark xiv. 21), 42, Mark xi. 26 [T.R.], J^ohn 
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X. 37, Acts XXV, 11 (ovSey), 1 Cor, vii. 9, xi. 6, xvi. 
22, 2 Thess. iii. 10, 14. 

Can we trace any principle here 1 If not, it might 
be worth while to remark that about half the 
instances of ct are in a single writer : and we 
might say that €t ovk is the rule, and et firj the ex- 
ception, in all N. T. writers but St. John. But on 
examining the instances, we shall see that in all 
the places where fxrj is used except the last, it is used 
with a past tense of the indie, of an unrealised sup- 
position : in all where ovk is used, either the verb is 
in a primary tense of the indie., or the sense is “ if, 
as was the fact ” (Rom. xi. 21, Heb. xii. 25, 2 Pet. ii. 
4)', or one of the reasons stated above applies (Luke 
xvi, 11, 12). 

This then appears to be the rule of IT. T. usage — 
that ct with the indie, almost always takes ov, except 
with a past tense in the sense specified. *Edv however 
always takes /xr; c. pres, as well as c. aor. subj. And 
though ct OVK is a deviation from classical usage, it 
may admit of justification on the principles of the 
classical language. If we resolve the conditional 
particle into a relative one, ct will bo “in the case in 
which,” . . . and idv “in an?/ case in which ” . . . : 
and of these relative sentences, the one would regu- 
larly take OVK and the other fxy. In practice, how- 
ever, we must not expect always to find an assignable 
difference of meaning between €t ovk and idv any 
. mpre than between the simple ct and idv : compare 
Matt. vi. 15, idv 8c /xi) with Mark xi. 26, ct 8^ 

v/xct 5 OVK d<l}UT € — which, though not part of the 
genuine text of St. Mark, belongs to the oldest form 
of the “ Western Text,” and shows what were the 
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natural variants of language among people who still 
possessed evangelical sayings in a plastic form. On 
^he other hand, we may notice Matt. xxvi. 42, where 
we get ct ov and iav firj in the same sentence. Here 
there is a real difference between the two, illustrated 
by the necessary difference in a Latin or English 
translation. 

In the elliptical sense ‘^if not,’' ‘^otherwise," we 
always have €i Sc yai} (or cl Sc /aiJ yc, everywhere 
except in SS. Mark and John). It is noticeable, that 
in most of the passages (7 or 8 as against Luke x. 6, 
xiii. 9, John xiv. 2, 11, Hev. ii. 5, 16; Luke xiv. 32 
is ambiguous), the supposition which excludes is 
itself a negative one. 

Except in this case of cl c. indie., the tendency of 
late Greek is certainly to extend the use of fxT] rather 
than to contract it. We may say that in classical 
Greek ovk is used where there is a categorical nega- 
tion, even in dependent clauses — in relative sentences, 
with participles, or the like : only that fir} can be 
used where there is any special reason, e.g» to give a 
conditional or (sometimes) a causal sense. In later 
Greek, the rule and the exception are the other way ; 
the rule is, in fact, almost the same as in modern 
Greek, where we are told that /ai; is the particle 
ordinarily used with subjunctives and participles 
(Geldart’s Guide to Modetin Greek, p. 254) ; while in 
relative sentences ixrj can be used, even with the indie. 
— ^Tit. i. 11, 2 Pet. i. 9. The general practice, how- 
ever, in relative sentences is to use ov c. indie., and 
when the verb is in the subj. with av} cf. Matt, 
xiii. 12, Mark iv. 25 with Luke viii. 18. We have 
always ovk in the relative sentence that expresses 
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universality by a double negative — ouScts ocrrw ou, and 
the like : so Acts xix. 35, Heb. xii. 7. Notice how- 
ever the double ov ^rj in Mark xiii. 2 — not Matt. xxiv. 
2 true text, though Luke xxi. G alone has the normal 
constr. With participles, we may say that is 
always used when tlie ptcp. is equivalent to a con- 
ditional clause, almost always when it is causal, and 
mostly when it is equivalent to a mere relative : but 
ov sometimes in the last cas% and generally wheie 
the sense is concessive. So in modern Greek 6)(i 
or ov) 8vm/ui€uog is though he could not,” but 
/at) Svvd/Acyos because he could not ” (Geldait, p. 73), 
We have instances of ov with participles in Matt, 
xxii, 11 (cf. 12), Gal. iv. 8, Col. ii, 19, Heb. xi. 1, 35, 
where it seems to be used simply as being the 
natural negative. In Luke vii. 6, ov /xaKpdv, in Acts 
xxvii. 20 ovK oXtyov, are virtually one word — we have 
ixrjfr€ . . . €fi(f)aLv6vro}v just before the latter. In 
1 Cor. ix. 26 we may say something of the same sort — 
the sense is, I box, as sti iking — not the air (but my 
enemy) : ” or the parallelism with w? ovk may 

be explanation enough. In Luke vi. 42, Acts vii. 5, 
xxviii. 17, there may be the difference of sense 
required by the modern rule: so in Acts xvii. 27, 
where the concessive sense of the ptcp. is put beyond 
question by Kaiye: In 1 Pet. i. 8 we get both ov 
and fxg with participles, and cannot doubt the differ- 
ence of meaning ; ov ovk tddvrc? is ‘‘ whom though ye 
have not seen,'' cts ov . . . ttiotcvovtc? “in whom 
because ye believe.” But instead of leaving these 
three last woids alone, the Apostle expands them 
into an antithesis, which in classical Greek (see p. 167) 
would have been expressed by something like ov^ opwws 
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fjifv apTt, 7ri<rr€vot'7€<s Sc : and as the negative introduces, 
not merely the opaivTcs but the whole antithesis, it 
takes the foim suitable to the sense of mcrrcvovre^, 
its more emphatic member. In John x. 12, 1 Cor. 
iv. 14, 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9, Phil. hi. 3, ov may be explained 
by the existence of an antithesis such as was noted 
above in hypothetical sentences. But we get /ultj [and 
compounds] even in antithesis, as Mark v. 26, Acts 
ix. 7, 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10 — where there seems no differ- 
ence of principle or even of tone frem iv. 8, 9 — and 
constantly elsewhere (e.^. Luke xviii. 2), where it is 
not possible to trace anything causal in the sense, 
as no doubt we may in Matt, xviii. 25, xxii. 25, 29, 
Acts V. 7, ix. 26, xii. 19, xvii. 6. The rule seems a 
sound one, that where we get fxy with a ptep. it does 
not need accounting for, but that where we get ov 
with one we ought to look for some reason for its 
use; though it is tco much to say that there must 
always be some assignable reason to be found. It 
agrees with this principle — that /xy is used with a 
ptep. where ov wculd be with a verb — that when we 
have a ptep. constructed with the verb substantive, 
the negative is ovk or puj, according as it belongs to the 
verb or the ptep. See on the one hand Luke vi. 43, 
xii. G, xxiii. 53, John hi. 24, Eom. hi. 12, 2 Cor. ii. 17, 
James hi. 15 ; on the other Luke i. 20, xhi. 11, Acts 
ix. 9. The last passage is especially noticeable, be- 
cause ov follows immediately, with verbs. 

As in pure Greek, the ptep. with the art. regularly 
takes firj: what exceptions there are have been ex- 
plained above. Even in Bom. iv. 12 we should 
prob. have had had ovo*t been expressed. Where 
the ptep. depends upon a final clause {e.g, 1 Cor. ^ 
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29), fjLYi is equally necessary. Yet we get ov; 3 ( in con- 
nexion — ^not, it is true, immediate — with an imper. 
in 1 Pet. iii. 3, and ov8e with a final sentence in Rev. 
ix, 4. These are, of course, irregular. 

For the inf. also is associated with /xiy in the N. T. 
even where it would not he in classical Greek. When 
it seiwes to express an or. ohl., we should expect, in 
general, the same negative to be used as would be in 
the or. recta — ovk in categorical speeches, ^jLrq in pro- 
hibitory. Mr; therefore is necessary in Matt. ii. 12, 
Luke V. 14, 1 Cor. v. 9, 11, etc; but is hardly classical 
in Luke ii. 2G, xx. 7, Acts iv. 20, xxiii. 8, Heb. ix. 8. 
Where the inf. has the art., a negative between them 
is regularly /xrj : we find it too in 2 Pet. ii. 21, where 
the inf., without art., is subject of the sentence. In 
Acts' xix. 27, Rom. vii. 6, Heb. vii. 11, we should 
hardly have had ov (or ovOeu) except in the second 
member of an antithesis. In 2 Tim. ii. 14 we have 
ovScv, but should prob. have had cttI to jmrf ^.ad 
the simple negative been used. In John xxi. fin., 
the negative belongs not to the infin. but to avrov tov 

KOO-flOV. 

Of fji7jTroT€ in Ileb. ix. 17 we have given above 
(p. 182) what seems the most probable account: though 
it is possible to explain its use as a rhetorical question. 
It is used in a direct question in John vii. 26, in an 
indirect in Luke iii. 15. The tendency in late Greek 
to the extended use of this form in particular may 
have been encouraged by its Aristotelian use in the 
sense of perhaps ; ’’ of wliich Tve have something 
like ai). example in Matt. xxv. 9; though perhaps 
it is not wrong to supply (we must not insert) an ov 
before it. In 2 Tim. ii. 25 fn^irore is of course not 
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lest,” but in case,” “ if haply,” and so allied to the 
Aristotelian sense. Mi^Tro)? in Eom. xi. 21 would be 
just equivalent to that use — perhaps half dependent 
on the <t>o^ov preceding : but it is a “ Western and 
Syrian ” reading that cannot be regarded as original. 
For the use of fjLrjTrwg c. indie, (twice coupled with a 
subj.) in Gal. ii. 2, iv. 11, 1 Thess. iii. 5, see p. 114. 
Notice also the use of 6pav, f^XiirtiVy ctkottciv /xrj — 
sometimes c. indie., p. 109, on the analogy of 

p^crOaL fiTj, 

The interrogative use of in questions expecting 
a negative answer, is perhaps connected (if so, prob. 
as effect not as source) with this dubitative us© of fiij. 
In St. John, and perhaps in St. Paul, the interrogative 
use is commoner than in pure Greek, but does not 
materially differ from it, so far as regards its us© c. 
indie. : it is not used c. subj. in the N. T., for in 
Mark xii. 14 cited above it is a real negative. Mwy 
in the same sense is not found. We may notice the 
us© of jult} several times in St. John, where the 
expectation of a negative answer is ironical or hypo- 
critical, and the askers mean to suggest as possible 
what they profess to reiect as incredible — vii. 47, 52, 
viii. 22 (juT^Tc). 

The use of ov where an affiimativ© answer is 
expected needs no remark, being just analogous to 
the practice in English and I^atin : only in the latter 
non may seldom bo used for nonne, and in English we 
vary the order of words — ‘‘is he not?” interrogatively, 
but “ he is' not ” categorically. In Greek, there is 
not necessarily — in the N. T. not usually — any differ- 
ence in form between the two ; but it is seldom that 
the sense fails to make it clear which is intended. 
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Where ambiguity might arise (e,g, 1 Cor. v. 12) it is 
avoided, not, as in classical Greek, by the use of op ov, 
for this combination is not found in the N. T., but of 
ovx^ — a form appropriated exclusively to questions 
(Matt, always — 9 or 10 times: Luke vi. 39, xii. 6, 
xiv. 28, 31, XV. 8 — the two last in questions beginning 
with Ti 9 , — xvii. 8, 17, xxii. 27, xxiv. 32, xi. 9,* Acts 
Vj^4, vii. 50 (fr. 0. T.), E-om. ii. 26, iii. 29, viii. 32 — 
after wtas , — 1 Cor. i. 20, iii. 3, v. 12, vi. 7 bis, viii. 

10, ix. 1, X. 16 bis, 2 Cor. iii. 8 — after ttw?, — 1 Thess. 

11. 19 — with — Heb. i. 14, iii. 17), answers (always 
followed by aXXd — Luke i. 60, virtually, xii. 51, xiii. 
3, 5, xvi. 3-0, John ix. 9 (true text), Rom. iii. 27), and 
antitheses (John xiii. 10, which explains the use in 11, 
xiv. 22, 1 Cor. v. 2, vi. 1). This restriction of the 
use of the form is not classical ; in Attic it seems to 
be admissible whenever the negative is emphatic, 
though there are also several examples of its use in 
questions, in answers, or after oAXa. 

Direct questions, when not suggesting their own 
answer, seem to have been less often introduced by 
a distinct interrogative particle in popular language 
than in literary : and the N. T. follows the popular 
use: see eg, John v. 6, ix. 19, 1 Cor. ix. 11, 2 Cor. 
iii. 1, where the form of the sentence does not show 
it to be interrogative at all. We find dpa only twice, 
(Luke xviii. 8, Acts viii. 30 — dpd ye) : at least in 
Gal. ii. 17 dpa, however we accent it, is certainly 
illative and not merely interrogative, though the 
sentence is rightly taken as a question (“ is He there- 
fore. . . . ? ” “ does it follow that He is. . . . ? ” ) 

* Also vii. 42 T. R., and several times besides where the best 
texts have the simple oA 
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''H (though no one proposes to write it ij) seems to 
have an interrogative force, not a disjunctive, in' 
Matt. xxvi. 53, Rom. hi. 29, vii. 1, xi. 2, 1 Cor. vi. 2, 9, 
X. 22, xiv. 36, 2 Cor. xi. 7, James iv. 5 : in all these 
places (for one can hardly correlate 1 Cor. vi. 9 with 
ver. 2) it stands as the first word of the question. 
In 1 Thess. ii. 19, also, we have the use in “ such 
direct questions as follow a general question and 
suggest the answer (L. & Sc. s, v. A. ii. 1). And 
we have an unclassical use of cl to introduce direct 
questions, often in St. Luke, besides only in Matt. xii. 
10, xix. 3, XX. 15, Mark viii. 23 (best text). St. Luke 
seems not to use cl, however, before a direct double 
question, when the texts of vi. 9, xiv. 3 are amended*. 
As a rule, the first clause in such questions stands 
without a particle, the second being introduced by 
On the use of cl and ^ in indirect questions we have 
nothing to remark : woTcpov occurs only in J ohn vii. 
17. We find, however, another peculiar use of cl, 
which may be mentioned here, though prob. connected 
rather with the hypothetical than with the interro- 
gative use of the word. There is a Hebrew idiom, 
literally reproduced in the LXX., according to which 
«if” is used as equivalent to a negative in oaths : 
e.g, Ps. xcv. (xciv.) fin., quoted in Heb. iii. 11 sqq. 
The origin of this is, no doubt, the aposiopesis of an 
imprecation — one may guess, that of the biblical 
oath, God do so to me and more also, if , . . ; but 
it comes to be, in Hellenistic language, simply a very 
emphatic and solemn negative. In this sense, we 
get it in Mark viii. 12. 

It seems moreover to be connected with this use, 
that we get d finjv in an affirmative oath, in what 
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seems to be unquestionably the true text of Heb. vi. 
14. The same spelling is found in the best extant 
MSS. of the LXX, in the passage quoted, and in 
several others : so the evidence is too early and too 
widespread for it to be a simple itacism : 77 did not 
get confounded with ct nearly as early as t. We may 
suppose that the classical formula of oath ^ fx'qv was 
assimilated to or confounded with the Hebraic d fx-q, 
and that a mixture of the two got established in 
Hellenistic usage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS FEATURES OF NEW TESTAMENT 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOM. 

W E meet with a good deal of inconsistency of 
practice, in the observance or non-observance 
of the Gi'eek syntactical rule, that a neut. pi. is 
followed by a verb in the sing., unless the subject, 
though formally neuter, really represents living agents 
— ^persons, or at least animals. Thus e.g. Matt. vi. 33, 
ravra 'travra TTpoareOrja^Tatf ib. 32, wavTa yap ravra ra 
lOvT) i'TTL^'grovcnVf ib. 26, ra Trcrctva . . . ou cTTrctpovcrtv 
k.tA., are all quite regular. But ib. 28 we have rot 
KpCva . . . av^dvovaiv* ov Kowiiocnv ovSc vrjOova-iv : and 
so Luke xxiv. 11,'^ John vi. 13, 1 Tim. v. 25, Rev. iii. 2 
(?), {si v,L) xvi. 20.* In (Matt. xiii. 4 vJ,) J ohn x. 4, 16, 
xix, 31,* Rev. i. 19 both sing, and pi. verbs are used 
in the same sentence. In most of these we trace no 
principle : in John xix. 31 any reason there is for 
insisting on a-Kikrj implying two or three persons (ver. 
32) would apply with greater force to a-wpara. In 
c. X. however, there is a delicate shade of meaning 
in the change : the sing, is used where the figime is 
adhered to, without admixture of the thing signified 

[♦Marks the passages where T, IL does not consistently 
insert the singular,] 
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(read tcmv in ver. 12); but the pi. where it is distinctly 
intimated that ‘‘ the flock of His pasture are men 
(vv. 14, 27-8 : read aKovovcriv in ver. 27), or where 
the literal sheep are described as acting intelligently, 

like Christians,’* vv. 4, 5, 16. There may be a touch 
of similar feeling in the personification of the lilies in 
St. Matthew. 

On the other hand the neut. pi. of living agents 
has a singular verb in Matt. xii. 45— Luke xi. 26, 
Matt. xiii. 4 (once at least) == Mark iv. 4=Luke viii. 5, 
Mark iv. 10 (?) cf. Luke viii. 30 (but not 33, true 
text), Luke (iv. 41 1) viii. 2, xiii. 19, Bom. ix. 8, 
1 Cor. vii. 14, 1 John iii. 10, iv. 1.* In Bom. iii. 2 
St. Chrysostom considered it grammatically an open 
question, whether ra Xoyta were subject or object to 
imcTTev^Tjcray : but on exegetical grounds there is no 
doubt that it is object, so that the pi. is regular. 

Akin to this variety of use in a special Greek 
idiom is that common to all languages in the use of 
a sing, or pi. verb when its subject is either a noun 
of multitude or a number of individuals coupled by 
conjunctions. The sing, is commoner with a collec- 
tive in the N. T. as in classical Greek — in the LXX. 
it is the other way ; but often a verb less directly, 
though inferentially, connected with the singular subj * 
wfll be pi. — e.ff, Luke i. 21, John vi. 2 ; so 1 Tim. ii. 15, 
where the sing, preceding is not a collective, but a 
representative. 

The order of the words has not a little to do with 

♦ Here it may be a question whether the Tn/eiffecara are 
conceived as pemonal. This will not apply to the instances 
in the Gospels where datfioy ca is the subject : but it may be a 
question (esp. in Mark iv, 10) how far their action is ascribed^ 
to the demoniac. 
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determining the constr. in this point : compare the 
two clauses with oxA .09 in Mark iv. 1, John vi. 22 
(best text), 24, xii. 9, 12. So it aiSects the gender 
and number of a ptcp. standing as a secondary predi- 
cate : compare Acts xxi. 36 (true text) with Luke 
xxiii. 1. An adj. or ptcp. forming a primary pre- 
dicate would naturally be sing. (Luke i. 10, 21) : 
yet we get the pL, and that before the pi. copula^ 
in John vii. 49. 

With a compound subject, the verb can only be 
sing, if it stand first (Matt. xvii. 2, John ii. % Acts 
XX. 4), so that it is intelligible as constructed with 
the first only of the nouns, and is supplied with the 
rest. We notice a slight irregularity in the use of 
a sing, verb with a pi. ptcp. as primary predicate in 
Luke ii. 33, and as secondary in Matt. xvii. 2, 

In general, the want of clear and straightforward 
connexion between subject and predicate is the rarest 
of faults in the style of the N. T. : the simplicity of 
most of the sentences is a security for their correct- 
ness and intelligibility. In the more periodic style of 
the Acts, however, we get some entanglement; in 
xvii. 2 it is hardly Greek to leave the subject to be 
inferred from mention in an oblique case. Of viii. 7 
we could at best say the same, if the T. R. were 
right; but as we must certainly read woWot, the 
only choice is between saying that we have a mixture 
of two constructions (woAXot tw irv, oIk, i6€pw7r€vdr}- 
crav, and ?roAA<uv ttv, ok, ^owvra pey, 
taking efijpx* ^ a peculiar quasi-transitive sense, 
had spirits come out of them.” 

A converse case to this is the trajection of the 
subject of d^use to the beginning of the sentence for 
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the sake of emphasis. 1 Cor. xi. 14, where dviyp and 
yvw/ are put each at the beginning of its own clause, 
are quite natural Greek : so is even J ohn viii. 45 ; 
but Luke xxi. 6, John x. 29 (if we read the neut.), 
still more 1 John ii. 27, or even 24, go beyond what 
a classical author would be likely to write. 

Sentences like these, in fact, though they have a 
place in their framework into which the nom. can be 
fitted, really approximate to those in which we get 
the so-called nom. abs., to designate the subject of 
the sentence in the popular sense, when it is not the 
subject ” in the grammatical — e.g. Ex. xxidi. 1 
quoted (loosely) ap. Acts vii. 40. So Matt. x. 32, 
Luke xii. 10, Kom, ix. 10 : Luke vi. 47 may be 
regarded as an instance either of this constr. or of 
that last mentioned. In John vi. 39, 7rav may bo 
regarded either as nom. or as acc., — being (if the latter) 
originally intended to serve as object to dTroXecrcu and 
avacrrqcro), but being replaced with the former by 
avTov, which makes the statement more absolute : 
but sentences like Luke xii. 10 tend to show that 
here too wav is really nom. There is something of a 
Hellenistic tone in sentences like these. In Exod. or 
Acts I.C., a classical writer would have been likelier 
to put an acc., in some sort of dependence on ovk 
otSa/Acr, “We know not about this M. \vhat is become 
of him.'’ But though a nom. thus used is a sort of 
slight anacoluthon John xv. 5 shows how possible it 
m to have a noun or pron. that cannot, without 
recasting the whole sentence for the worse, be intro- 
duced in any other way. 

Similar in principle to this use of the nom. is thsit 
of a relative clause without any definite antecedent, 
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Matt. X. 14, Luke ix. 5. But sentences of this sort 
shade off into such as Luke x. 8, where the rel. clause 
, has, if not a definite place in the sentence, a coherent 
construction of its own, and from this into such as 
ver. 10, where it even gets an antecedent clause at 
last. In general, when we meet with anacolutha 
more considerable than these, they are too closely 
connected with the individual style of the writer to 
rank as characteristics of Hellenistic New Testament 
Greek. We may however here notice the change of 
constr. in Mark vi. 8, 9 from ha to the inf., and this 
through a ptcp., which seems to presuppose an 
earlier inf., and in its absence has no proper constr. 
at all. This case is not unlike the common one (esp. 
common in St. Luke), where a report of a speech 
begun in or. ohl. slides into or. recta : so indeed a v. I, 
here. We have a solitfiry instance of the opposite 
transition from or. recta to ohl. in Acts xxiii. 23-4. 
Somewhat similar to this, again, is the case of Rom. 
ii. 7, 8, xi. 22, where the change from acc. to nom. 
cannot be explained, like most of St. PauVs anacolutha, 
either by his losing his way in a long or involved 
sentence, or by his wanting, before he had finished 
saying one thing, to bring something else into relation 
to it. See also p, 77, on Phil. iii. 18, 19. But we 
throw no light on slight irregularities like these, by 
correlating them with the mixtures of cases that we 
get in the Apoc., e.g. vii. 9, xviii. 12, 13. 

Of course no difficulty is presented by a sentence 
where — generally with a rhetorical purpose— the 
constr. is not changed, but left incomplete : e.g. Acts 
xxiv. 19, where the *‘Jews of Asia who ought to 
be here ” never get a predicate — the Apostle, instead 
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of challenging them, challenges those who are here 
to say the worst they can of him. A familiar case is 
that where the apodosis of a conditional sentence is 
suppressed, as Acts xxiii. 9 (true text), Rom. ix. 22. 
With the true reading in Luke xiii. 9, it becomes 
doubtful if we have there an instance : cts to fiiXXov 
may be, not merely ‘Mf it hear fruit for the future j* 
but a suggestion of an apodosis, “if it bear fruit, we 
can leave the question for another day.^’ 

The question how far parenthesis is used in the 
N. T. is partly one of exegesis, partly of definition : 
but as a rule one may say that it is commoner in the 
Epp. than in the historical books. In St. Paul the 
line is not always clearly drawn between parenthesis 
and anacoluthon : when he has made a digression and 
returns to his first subject, he very often makes a 
fresh start, leaving the first sentence unfinished. So 
apparently Rom. v. 12, 18; and very likely 1 Cor. 
viii. 1, 4. In Rom. ix. 11 we have a nearer approach 
to a real parenthesis, though the nom. Pc^ScK/ca . . . 
ex^vcra is succeeded by the dat. avry : but we seldom 
get in him as consistent a resumption of the inter- 
rupted sentence as e.g, Heb. xii. 18-22, at least if 
the parenthesis is of any length. 1 Cor. xvi. 5 runs 
smoothly : but an equally unargumentative and 
hardly more impassioned passage like Rom. xv. 23-8 
gets into confusion. 

In the historical books, on the other hand, a paren- 
thesis as long as that in Luke xxiii. 51 is exceptional. 
We get indeed shorter notes inserted in a sentence, 
in a way more like parenthesis than anything for, 
which there is a grammatical term ; such as the notes 
of names in John i. 6, iii. 1 (compare, but distinguish 
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Luke xix. 2, as well as viii. 41), or of time in Matt. 
XV. 32 (true text), Luke ix. 28. And we get occa- 
sional glosses on foreign words (Mark vii. 11, John i, 
39, etc.), and more rarely comments on what is related 
or reported (Matt. xxv. 15= Mark xii. 14, and prob. 
Mark vii. 19). But in general, notes like these, if not 
incorporated in the main sentence, are brought in as 
separate sentences after it {e.g, John vi. 59, viii. 20; 
or again vii. 39, xii. 33, etc). It is characteristic of 
Hellenistic narrative to proceed without such breaks ; 
even the single words and are rarely 

inserted between the words quoted (only in Matt. xiv. 
8, Luke vii. 40 (true text). Acts xxiii. 35, xxv. 5, 22, 
xxvi. 25, 1 Cor. vi. 16, 2 Cor. x. 10, Heb. viii. 5). 
One may notice that in the three last passages (fyrjirCv 
(if that be the true reading in 2 Cor.) is used with 
a vaguely conceived subject; one hardly thinks the 
Apostle definitely understood 6 00, — rather •q 
(Rom. xi. 2 etc.) or 6 (ib. 4). 

There are a good many elliptical adverbial phrases 
found in the H. T., formed by the use of certain parts 
of adjectives without their substantives. The adver- 
bial use of the neut. does not indeed go beyond what 
was usual in late but pure Greek : and of the phrases 
(mostly fern.) that employ a more definite ellipsis, 
fiovas is quite classical, Kar iStW as early as 
Polybius. But we nowhere find in secular Greek 
diro fuas (it is hard to say what the subst. understood 
is), as in Luke xiv. 18. In pure Greek we have ^ 
<r^/x€pov, •q a^pLoVf but not rg (Acts xxi. 1, xxv. 
17, xx\di. 18 — prob. not Luke vii. 11). H hrwvcra, 
however, and g are used as early as Polybius : 

so which is found much earlier in poets. But 
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we find no precedent for atf! ^5 (Luke vii. 45, Acts 
xxiv. 11 — here no doubt the ccntBxt helps it out — 
2 Pet. iii. 4), instead of the common a<^’ ou (Luke xiii. 
25). In J ames v. 7 it perhaps is better not to under- 
stand veror, but KapTror, which is readily supplied 
from the context. 

We may conclude with the notice of two points 
— one of Hebrew idiom toned down through the 
medium of the LXX., and one of Greek idiom, 
perhaps imperfectly mastered. We get in Hebrew 
phrases like Gen. xxv. 1, lit. “ And Abraham added 
and took,” LXX. irpocrOliitvo^ Bk A/3padfJi ^ka^ev ; 
xxvi. 18, lit. “ and Isaac returned and digged,” LXX. 
Kal TraXiv IcraaK d>pv^€v ; Hos. i. 6 , lit. “ for I [will] 
not add further I [will] have mercy,” LXX, ov pL 7 ] 
'TrpoarO'i^ara} In IXciJcrat ; Dan, X. 18, Theodot. here 
literally Koi Tpo(r€&€To kcu ^if/aro fiov. So with other 
verbs, e.g. Judges xiii. 10, LXX. literally irdxyvey ^ 
yw^ Kol [i$]iSpaiJi€v ; 1 Sam. i. 12, lit. ‘‘as she multi- 
plied to pray,” LXX. arc cTrX^^wcr Trpoo-€v\op.Grq ; 
ii, 3, lit. “Multiply not, talk (not),” LXX. Kavxda-Oe 
KCU \a\ciTc, (but Yulg. nolite muUiplicare hqui). 

Now in the N. T. we hardly get any instance of a 
reproduction of this idiom in its most un-Hellenic form, 
the co-ordination of two finite verbs : the only clear 
ones are Acts vii. 42, which though not an actual 
quotation from the O. T. is in a passage full of 0. T. 
language, and xv. 16, which is a very lax quotation, 
though founded on the LXX. ; the words dvoorpe^ia 
KCU are actually not found there, nor the correspond- 
ing ones in the Hebrew. Luke vi. 48 lc^lca^^€^' koX 
i^dj$w€v Kal €$rfK€v, may be taken as such an instance, 
if we connect ifidO* with what follows, “ he laid the 
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foundation deep : ” but it is perh. simpler to connect it 
with €o-«., ‘‘he dug, and deepened (the trench dug out).’* 

There are however cases where the N. T, writers 
use the constructions with infin. or ptcp. into, which 
the LXX. had often softened the Hebrew one, and 
the former of which actually occurs in Hebrew : we 
get the constr. c. ptcp in Luke xix. 11, TrpocrOeU €T7f€v, 
and c. inf. in xx. 11, 12, Acts xii. 3. In Mark xiv. 
25, also, P reads ov yJq TrpoorOiD Trctr. Possibly these 
constructions were helped into use, by their possessing 
a sort of analogy with the Greek idioms where a 
verb such as XavOdveiv, (f>$dv€LVf rvy^dveiv, formally 
the chief one in the sentence, expresses what most 
languages would express by an adv. (“he did it 
secretly,*^ or “ he did it Jirst ” or “ beforehand,” forte 
aderat,” and the like). 

It is well known that avros koI dXXoL Silo KaKovpyoi 
does not, in Greek, necessarily imply that the first 
person named was himself a KaKovpyos : see e.g. Xen. 
Afl<xb. I. V. 5, ov yap )(6pTOs ovSk dXXo SevSpov orScr, 
But cTcpos does not appear to be so used; yet St. 
Luke appears so to use it in xxiii. 32, at least if we 
read irepot KaKovpyoi Svo, The T. B. might possibly 
be read as the A. V. “ two other, [in modern English, 
“ tw^o others,”] malefactors,” and then would pass : 
as will X. 1 kripovs o\ “others to the number of 70.” 

But instead of assuming that St. Luke was here 
(as may be the case in some less important passages) 
attempting ^n elegant idiom that he could not quite 
manage, it may be a question whether we are hot to 
think that he boldly wrote “ two other malefactors,” 
emphasising the fulfilment of the prophecy which he 
had quoted at xxii. 37. Possibly it is more reverent 
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to think so, than either to say that his knowledge of 
Greek was in fault, or to say that he could not have 
written what the authorities (BN and the two Egyptian 
versions) tell us he did write. As we have said all 
along, textual criticism and grammar must be servants 
not masters to exegesis. When the critic and the 
grammarian have made their report (which here is 
for the harder text, and against the easier inter- 
pretation), 6 TrvevjjLaTLKos avaKpCvct fjih/ Trarra, avros §€ 
VTT ovSePos avaKpLV€TaL, 
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